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Oh, swiftly glides the bonnie boat, 
Just parted from the shore, 

And to the fisher’s chorus-note, 
Soft moves the dipping oar! 


—OH, SWIFTLY GLIDES THE BONNIE Boat, by Joanna Baillie. 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed: 200,000 






























HE charm of your trip to Western Vacation Lands 

will be greatly enhanced by the five following 
features of a delightful journey, offered by the Missouri 
Pacific, D. & R. G. W., Western Pacific: 






Travel Comfort . Scenic Beauty 






Two fast trains daily, the Scenic Limited | Through majestic Royal Gorge, heart of the 
and the Westerner, from St. Louis to Colo- —_ Rockies, past Salt Lake City, thence through 
rado and the Pacific Coast. Observation, colorful Feather River Canyon to the Gol- 
compartment, drawing-room and open sec- —_ den Gate--A route that takes the enraptured 
tion sleepers to Colorado. Through drawing- traveler straight through the heart of the 


. isco. Dini . 
room sleepers to San Francisco. Dining car Seentc wedieiiands ofthe Wan. 
service. 
















Low Round Trip Tourist Fares Liberal Stop Overs 


Exceptionally low round trip fares available You may stop over anywhere en route, 
during summer season; return limit Oct. 31. either on your trip west or returning. 








Choice of Returning Routes 
A wealth of routes available for return trip; ask ticket agent. 











There are scores of places in the west to suit every taste 
and every purse. Gay resorts where a scintillating social life 
obtains; mountain camps for “‘roughing it”; quiet hotels for 
rest and ease. Write for a complete description of the varied 
attractions of the West---Booklet A-2 













C. L. Stone, Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
Ry. Exch. Bldg. St. Louis, Mo, 








The Outstanding Scenic Way West 
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Make music the soul of 
your classroom work! 


Listen to an Indian lullaby 
by Lieurance, a gavotte by 


DEFINITE subjects are 
laid down for you to 
follow. Arithmetic, 
reading, drawinzg.... 
spelling of a word, 
boundaries of a nation 
.... tag-ends of facts 
you teach today may be 
less than facts tomor- 
row—valueless in Jean’s and Roger’s 
small minds unless they can be made to 
tie up with Jean’s and Roger’s lives. 


But MUSIC—that pouring into clear, 


' searching melodies, marvelous harmo- 


nies, the glows, miracles, soft callings 
of all we see and can’t see. . . that sum- 
moning of our souls—MUSIC is a part 
of life itself. An appreciation of 
MUSIC brings a depth and a fulness 
that grows deeper and fuller with each 
new listening to an exquisite lyric, a 
spirited overture, a sonata with its rich, 
brave tenderness. 


Yet listening to a few records is not 
enough ... singing a few songs during 
the music period is not enough. With 
Victor Records, the school Victrola, 
and the textbook, “Music Appreciation 
with the Victrola for Children”, you 
have for your pupils as definite a 
course in the appreciation of music as a 
course in history or literature. If your 
superintendent or school board has not 
yet awakened to the value of a com- 
plete course in music in every grade, 


Mozart with its tenderness, 
a Beethoven symphony with 
its glowing exaltation.... 
and you are aware that, 
once a fine appreciation 
of music is inculcated, it 
is education everlasting. 


you can prove the worth 
of music as education in 
the grade you teach by 
using music to secure 
attention, interest, re- 
sponse, definite careful 
listening, individual in- 
terpretation of the 
meaning, mood, atmos- 
phere of the beautiful selections heard. 


Use music to teach contrasts (soft, 
low; sad, gay; sleeping, waking). Mu- 
sic for mimetic play (swaying like the 
wind, cradling as in a treetop).... 
Jumping, running, swinging, dancing 
rhythms. The use of music with pic- 
tures; music telling a story; music to 
be dramatized—music linked with ev- 
ery subject you teach! With geogra- 
phy—folk-songs and folk-dances to 
teach native customs and _ environ- 
ments! With nature-study—lyrics of 
bees and daffodils. With literature— 
Indian music with a study of “Hia- 
watha”.... Allen Bane and his harp 
with “Lady of the Lake.” This is edu- 
cation! 


“Musie Appreciation with the Vic- 
trola for Children” outlines many fas- 
cinating studies. Your classes can be 
the most eagerly enjoyed in the school, 
the most loved, the most developing! 
Start September with Victor Records 
and the Victrola planned for inspiring 
work. Write us for more information. 





The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
CAMDEN, NEw JERSEY, U. S. A. 




























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE— 


continued at expiration. 












All subscriptions will be dis- 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 








AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
Satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately, 







































1926-1927 Forecast 


ELIEVING that our readers are 

always interested to know what 
they may expect to find in Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans during 
the succeeding school year, it has been 
our custom to tell of our plans, in 
more or less detail, in the June issue. 
This time our available space happens 
to be so limited that we can give only 
brief mention to the various series of 
articles and other material already ar- 
ranged for. Many of the names of 
contributors will be familiar to sub- 
scribers, and in themselves will be suf- 
ficient guarantee of merit. The quali- 
fications of the others will be obvious 
from the accompanying notations. 


Readers will be pleased to learn 
that the very popular masterpiece cov- 
ers in full color are to be continued, 
with small black and white reproduc- 
tions and picture study lesson within 
the magazine. Each month, as during 
the past year, there will be an editorial 
contribution by some leading educator, 
and an authoritative article dealing 
with a current educational problem. 

In addition to others which will be 
arranged for later, there will be series 
of articles and stories on subjects and 
by authors as follows: 


Arithmetic—E. J. Bonner, Principal, 
City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Handwriting—Mary L. Dougherty, In- 
structor in Education, Johns Hop- 
kins University, and co-author with 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman of “How to 
Teach Handwriting.” 

Silent Reading—M. Ethel Brown, Pri- 
mary Supervisor, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Educational Tests — Rena Stebbins 
Craig, formerly Assistant Professor 
of Education, University of Cincin- 
nati. 

Birds—Sara V. Prueser, author of 
“Our Dooryard Friends.” 

School Lunch—Mary Agnes Davis, In- 
structor in Quantity Cookery, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Sewing—Mary B. Grubb, author of 
“The Industrial Primary Reader” 
and “When Mother Lets Us Make 
Gifts.” 

Primary Reading (“Phonetics, the 
Backbone of Reading”)—Mae Fos- 
ter Jay. 

Projects—An illustrated series by a 
group of successful teachers includ- 
ing Jean L. Gowdy, Ruth V. An- 
gelo, and Eva A. Smedley. 

Civics (The Federal Constitution, the 
District of Columbia, and_ the 
branches of our Federal Govern- 
ment)—Hollie Lee Mason, a lawyer 
who has been admitted to practice 
before the U. S. Supreme Court, the 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and the other valuable teaching helps listed below and described elsewhere in this magazine 
By taking advantage of these combination prices, a substantial saving will be effect- 
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Our Credit Offer We shall be glad to have teachers place their orders now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any 

various helps offered in combination with these magazines at special reduced prices, with the understanding that 
payment need not be made until October 15th. We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thus have the magazines 
Blanks for convenience in ordering will be found on pages 8 and 88. 
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McDonough No. 28 School, New Orleans, La. E. 
A. Christy, Architect. 3240 sq. ft. of Sterling sold 
by Southern Seating Co. 


























St. Johns Be 


rchmans 


of Sterling sold 





Edward a Claire Book & Stationery Co- 























Fergus Falls School, Fergus Falls, Minn. Walter R. Dennis, Archi- 
tect. 2415 sq. ft. of Sterling sold by Northern School Supply Co. 
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Olympia High School, Columbia, S. C. Wilson, Berryman and 
E. Heslep, Contractor. 1900 sq.ft. of Sterling 
y Jones School Supply Co. 


Kennedy, Architects. 


Asa matter of investment 


School Districts prefer this permanent blackboard 


Now architects everywhere present to school boards, important facts that sim- 
plify their blackboard decisions and make a name...a trade-mark ... the par- 


amount consideration in blackboard specifications. 


Budgets protected 


School Boards have budgets to meet. An 
importantfactorin the purchaseofallschool 
equipment. Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
... time-tested and proved... solves the 
blackboard problem in budget computation. 
Protects your blackboard appropriation in 
the following ways: 
The initial cost of 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is low... 
so the primary in- 
vestment is held 
within its proper 
limit. And its initial 
cost is usually its to- 
tal cost. Sterling seasons and improves with 
age, so there is no depreciation. Sterling 
requires practically no upkeep so repair 
costs are cut materially. Sterling is easy to 
install. Sterling is fireproof as well as warp 
and buckle-proof, so it remains as a per- 
manent fixture ... a final investment. 


RK Double Guarantee 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is fully guar- 


STERLING 


<i> LIFELONG <i> 


BLACKBOARD through. With afiner 


© -1925—WEBER COSTELLO CO. 





anteed by the manufacturer and by the 
distributor who sells it . . . an assurance 
toevery buyer that all hazard is eliminated. 
Progressive school systems everywhere are 
giving Sterling their preference. And the 
schools pictured above are but a few which 
have turned to this new-day product to 
solve the blackboard problem. 


Free Sample 


Know this better- 
built blackboard. 
Blacker and black all 


writing surface it is 
easier to write upon, 
easier to read from. Behind Sterling is 40 
years of specialized blackboard experience 
and eight years of specific research. Com- 
pare it with any blackboard you have 
known before. Test it any way you wish. 
You will agree with high authorities who 
have pronounced it the perfect blackboard 
product. We will send you a sample free. 
With it come all the interesting facts. Just 
mail the coupon! 


Se. 


Le: chilli Schoo 
yen, Schilling & Keough, Y, Detrot, Mich. Van 
Ss. 


by Bockstanz Brother, 


000 sq. ft. 
3Co, of 
























Time-Tested <> Products 


Genuine Old Reliable Hyloplate 


Blackboard—for 41 years. 


Geographical Globes—44 years’ ex- 


perience. 


Andrews Tellurian—43 years; pat- 


ented 1882. 


Weber Noiseless and Dustless Eraser 


—31 years, 


Andrews Dustless Eraser—48 years; 


patented 1877. 


Liquid Slating—same formula 52 years. 
Alpha Dustless Crayon—56 years; 


patented in 1869. 


The more recent additions are: 


Costello Hanging Globe—19 years. 
Costello Double Sewed Noiseless 


Eraser—4 patents, 11 years. 
Universal Eraser—18 years. 
Wear Better Eraser—8 years. 


Sanitary Eraser Cleaner—9 years. 
Bacon Standard Series Wall Maps. 
Bacon Semi-Contour Series of Polit- 


ical Wall Maps. 


Costello Automatic Map Case—pat’d. 
Perfection Tilting Map Rack—pat’d. 





————_} 
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Weber Costello Co. “i 


Coupon 


If you want the facts and 
prices of other itemsthan 
Sterling Lifelong Black 

board, check them on the 
list above the coupon, 
clip out the list and mail 
to us, with the coupon. 


Chicago Heights 





v77 Coupon v77 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 

Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
full information about Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, a free 
sample andthe name of the nearest distributor. Also prices 
and information regarding products checked above, 


Name 











Add 


























THE BIG 


CO-OPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in 
the Union and all of its posses- 
sions. Write for our free literature. 
DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST. 
National Educational Serviee, Inc. 


Main Office : 
3350 E. Colfax Denver, Colo, | 














Children Will Adore These Beautiful Colors. 


1] Color Harmony in Classroom Decorations, Flower 
Groupings, Nature Study and Play Made Easy. 


HILDREN and teachers alike will be “sag ep in the 
beautiful color effec they n make iis erfect 
color ha armony = from RE rear, & Crepe Pa 
HAS NEVER BEEN ANYTHING JUS 
amazingly attractive little booklet il have ready for you. 
It strikes a new note inthe classroom. 
ATURE study, grag work, making simple designs 
from familiar ol jects, flowe: r roupings. or what not, 
It makes no difference. The fore of these new color 
effects, easily harmonized, witha srpndectat little chart to 
simplify e verything, makes the te a 8 job easier, and 
the day more attractive for the chil 


HIS book {s invaluable to all teachers, feos kinder- 
one on up through the grades, It is called: 


“Color Harmony with REED’S Crepe Papers— 
Containing a Valuable Color Harmony Chart.” 
E wood thines. in it new and original, a treasury of 


good things. It is beautifully illustrated, many of 
the drawings in four colors, written in simple lan- 

uage, easy to understand. Nothing complex. This 
ooklet satisfies the increasing —— for something 

novel and distinctive. Write for 

——es FILL OUT THIS coupon —_———_———_ 

C. A. REED CO., Willlamsport, Pa. ses ead 

I enclose ten cents, for which please send me your 

booklet on G — t Harmony, containing valuable Color 

Harmony C hart 


Name. 











Address 

















School Teacher Wanted in 
Chile, South America 


School Teacher preferably with rural school expe- 


rience, capable of handling all grades from kinder- 
garten to eighth grade, small school mining camp, 
Chile, South America. 3 year contract, transportation 


both ways and salary while traveling paid by Com- 
pany. In reply give complete details. Address 


G. C., ROOM 34, 240 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 














The Teachers’ Mutual Service League 





1112 Ri bi DALLAS, TEXAS, aids worthy 
teachers to natal ee in the SOUTHWEST. Small cost, 
efficient service, highest endorsement, long experience. 





TEACHERS WANTED-=—Nat’i Ag’cy-Phila.,Pittsb’g, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 


For O Calls. iio Valley 
TEACHERS Needed esate pec + tng Ky. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Important Notice 
| Regarding Authorized Agents 


W. have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





1926-1927 Forecast 


(Continued from page 2) 


U. S. Court of Claims, and courts of 
several states; for five years captain 
in the Judge Advocate General’s de- 
partment of the U. S. Army. Early 
experience as a rural school teacher 
enables him to write in a way to at- 
tract children. 


Geography (Geysers, glaciers, water- 
falls, lakes, canyons, mountains, and 
other natural wonders in the United 
States)—F. L. DuMond, Curator of 
Education, Kent Scientific Museum, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He talks sev- 
eral times a week to the school chil- 
dren of Grand Rapids on subjects 
related to their school work. He 
presents his material in a simple, 
direct way. 

Butterfly Stories (primary)—Lina M. 
Johns, teacher of general science 
and biology in Dodgeville, Wis., and 
May Averill, first-grade teacher in 
Dodgeville. 


Thrift Stories—Virginia Straight, au- 
thor of “Happy Hollow Tales,” 
which have been appearing in our 
pages during 1925-26. 

Biographical Stories—Rebecca Dem- 
ing Moore, author of “When They 
Were Girls.” 


There will be series of full-page il- 
lustrations of the following kinds: 


Frontispiece Civic Posters. 


Health Posters (double-page), devel- 
oped with Mother Goose characters 
—Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 

Manual Training Projects—Frank I. 
Solar. 

Silent-Reading Seat-Work Progres- 
sive Drawing Lessons —- John T. 
Lemos. 


Safety-First—Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 


Full-Page Construction Work—Mary 
B. Grubb, Louise D. Tessin, and 
others. 


The two departments “Primary 
Methods and Devices” and “Sugges- 
tions for Grammar Grades” will, dur- 
ing the next school year, continue to 
present a variety of helpful material, 
and several important new features 
are promised. The “Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club” is an institution 
that goes on as a matter of course. As 
for Entertainment, a large number of 
excellent plays, songs, recitations, and 
other good things in this field are al- 
ready in hand, insuring maintenance 
of the high level set for the depart- 
ment. 
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CLARK a2 BREWER TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 







MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Blas) stat Wats le (2 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 






SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 
N_Y. Life Bldg. 


(ons) (@y.Nere) 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 


YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST! 


SCENERY CLIMATE OPPORTUNITY HEALTH 
ALL THE WEST THE BEST 


AND ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY FOR 


ALASKA, HAWAII BOISE, IDAHO THE WEST 






























IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YO 


Established 1906—Unexcelled S: Sonics 
ge 


Wi Rot CITE TEACH CHERS: 








We enroll only Normal and College graduates. 
Photographs made from original, 25 for $1.50. 











Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Branch Offices: < Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
l ansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


410 U.S.Nar. Abot Luheg a COLO. 
Wm. RurFer, Ph. D., Manager 




















ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teachers. 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high school 
positions. Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business”’. 





“OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
DISAPPOINTMENT” 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Commonwealth Bldg. 


Only Normal or College 
Graduates Enrolled. 
Free Enrollment. 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 


The = Per and ALASKA 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. FREE ENROLLMENT. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, = a . MISSOULA, MONTANA 
The only Agency located 


Arkansas Teachers Agency *° °H faa. 


We make an honest effort to place YOU in the best position YOU ean fill. 
VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 














mm: Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency ' 








410 PyTHian BLOG. 
reacnens, cunoce now FREE PLOLUN Sa =) tN] OME INI ON 05 eereeY mamacen 
Metropolitan Bldg., 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ‘Sr:Touis, mo: 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED WITH SIXTY HOURS OR MORE PREPA- 
RATION. WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK AND FOLDER. 


4 hf of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 
Professional Service BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teach- 
ers or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct 
from school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every state. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency ‘i: ziemly bow 


224 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
and Private Schools. Established 34 years. Write for booklet, 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Mer. 811-823, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. For many years leader among teacher 
agencies. Come to headquarters for teaching positions anywhere in the United States. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“The Teachers’ Agency that Works”. Located in the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity. 
The past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teach: 
Write to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Locates teachers in the West, Alaska, and the Islands. FREE ENROLLMENT, Personal attention giv: 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, ,28 Southern Building. 


ers, Coaches, Supervisors. Norma] and College Graduates, only. Free Enrollment. M. R. Stroud, Mgr. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY o"sini to: Vere i Ai A Hantworth 


723 Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 








Colleges, Normal, Public 
“How to Apply”. 
































Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Page 6. 
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NEW SELF-TEACHING SEATWORK F OR ALL GRADES 
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THE FUNNY PAGES 


Dr. Myers’ New Comic Supplementary Reading 
Exercise: 

rand new and except eae interesting and enter- 
taining supplementary silent reading material for 
crides 8, 4 and 5,” These illustrated funnies are 
built around the humorous episodes, common. to his 
everyday experience, which so grip the child’s interest 
jn newspaper comics, 

Pr, Myers’ stories supplant the crude humor, gro- 
iesque comedy and atrocious English of the newspaper 
strip with a refinement in both narrative and diction 
which meets the most exacting requirements of mod- 
ern education, 

FUNNY PAGE CARD SETS, Each set includes 
16 stories illustrated with 96 two-color funny pic- 
tures, giving a total of 48 stories to be read in rota- 
tion by the pupils. 


No. 2113, No. 2114, No, 2115—Price, each....$0.40 


ACTION WORD PICTURE 
POSTERS. For teaching the 
meaning of the printed word in 
first grade by means of iliustrated 
posters to be used at the desk, or 
for wall decoration. | 24 child il- 
lustrations of “March.” “Run, 

“Jump,” “Skip, etc., are 
printed in silhouette on 9x 12 
inch cards, with word in very 
large script below the picture. Ex- 
ceptional value of this set shown 
in fact that many teachers have 
formerly paid 25c per picture, 
hand made. We now_ produce 
these posters in quantity, and 
therefore offer following extreme 
No. 2102—Per set...........-$0.50 


SELF - TEACHING VOCABU- 
LARY. By Garry Clevel: und 
Myers. A group of five ‘“‘self- 
teaching by samples’ sets, each 
set consisting of 90 cards 2x38 
inches, giving self-instruction | in 
vocabulary of 90 words taken 
from Thorndike’s list. One_ side 
of each card printed with draw- 
ing of a subject familiar to every 
child, including animals, — birds, 
toys, etc., with name printed be- 
low the ‘drawing. Pupil studies 
words until he feels that he knows 
No. 2066 each one, then tests self by turn- 
ing to back of card, on which is 
printed name without picture. Includes_complete in- 
struc tions, self-testing, and word games. No, 2066— 
From Thorndike’s list. No. 2109—From first 500 
Thorndike words, No. 2110—From second 500 
Thorndike words. No. 2141141—From third 500 
Thorndike words, _ No. 2112—Krom first 1500 
Thorndike words. Price, each set.........e0..-2--50. 


| agar READING—No. 
2028. (irades land 2. Six 
9x 12 inch color cards with 
drawings of good things to 
eat, animals, birds, etc. 126 
pictures, name of eac h 
printed "below on cut-out tab 
to be placed under. corre- 
sponding picture. See il- 
Tustration ......-0.s000000.30.60 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
aes A ~~. to No. 
2028 at left but for pur- 

No. 2028 pose of Primary number 

work, No. 2026 Addition, No. one t Subtraction, 
No, 2033 Multiplication, No. 2034 Division. See 
illustration, Four sets, each........... evconenenenenne $0.60 


Ser ARRANGEMENT—No. 2068. Grades 
3,4 and 5, Each of 16 cards contains a five to nine 
sentence paragraph with sentences in mixed order. 
Pupils to rearrange and give story a title........30.40 


sone — THE 

O—NO. 2053. Grades 
. and 38. “— eptionally 
useful set of Zoo animal 
drawings to color, with 
verse appropriate for each 
animal, On cards 9x 12 
inches $0.25 


neve. con CONSTRUCT— 
00. Grades 2 and 
My ooo simple construc- 
‘ion projects with scissors, paper and paste, rulers and 
rayons. To follow printed instructions..........$0.30 


WHAT HAPPENED STORIES. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers, For 83rd and 4th Grades. Two sets consist- 
ing of 32 stories each, printed on 4% x 6 inch cards. 
Nach story is an account of striking episodes common 
to the observation and experience of every pupil. 
‘Therefore strongly motivated silent reading exercises. 
lupil is to write in a sentence what hi uppened, draw 
what happened and then give the 
story a title. 
























































Riddles to No. 2096—Ter set..........-- $0.40 
Read @-Draw No. 2097-—Per sct.......0+- $0.40 





ilent Reading 





mente TO READ AND 
For 2nd and 38rd Grades. 

R - of 32 cards, 6x 9 inches, 
Each card contains one riddle 
based on interesting facts famil- 
a jar to the pupil. He is to read it 
eet and then draw the answer. In 








cst some cases he is to color his 
aire sane drawings. The riddles are so 
as N nt written as to maintain the read- 

0. 2069 er’s curiosity until the last sen- 
tence has been read, No. 2069—VPer set........$0.30 


EASY SYNONYMS—NO. 2088 and 2089. Grades 

and 4. Self teaching of synonyms from Thorndike 
Word List with sentences to illustrate. ‘I'wo_ sets, 
each $0.40 














RoTeen GOOSE RHYMES 
ise 'S, “See AW. For First Grade. 
on ee oe, ee hy on “a thirty-two 4% x6 


¢ inch cards, with a Mother 
~~ Goose rhyme printed in clear 
4 type at top of each card, and 


instructions for original draw- 
ing and coloring of the Moth- 

No 2076 er Goose characters. Teaches 
pupils to read, and stimulates interest and _ imagi- 
nation in original drawings, No. 2076—Per set $0.30 


Print JACK OE NIMALR 
































Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph. D. 
(Cleveland School of Education) 


Endorsed by leading educators everywhere. These new materials conform strictly to the 
requirements of your present curriculum, and at the same time afford maximum learning 
value which can be administered to your pupils with a minimum of time and effort on your 7 
part. Send coupon below for further details. +e 
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NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT 
OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
A brand new and beautiful color decoration for the 
schoolroom which pupils make up themselves under 
the direction of the teacher. An excellent class proj- 









EXAMINE THIS NEW SAMPLE PACKAGE ect for Ist, 2nd, and 8rd Grades. Consists of four 
For your convenience in selecting seatwork materials to exactly fit the colored, poster paper, pane Sagaos hens eed Wie 
requirements of your class we have made up our special Trial Package ||| {("),Dackerounds. | White cards with flgures of chil 
No. 1 which fully illustrates all of the seatwork sets described in this ad- are to be eut out by pupils; colaved. sd, parted te 
vertisement and many additional numbers. Boog og ae RE 
Trial Package No. 1 contains one actual sample card taken from each |} | [ii¢, 4! decoration twelve fect long. | No. 2127— 

| 


seatwork set, and enables the teacher to actually test out each card with her 
pupils before buying the complete sets. Over 100 new Harter seatwork cam GROCERY. STORE. | ly [ THE GROCERY STORE | 


publications now available. porvised stuiy for 2nd or ard 
5 mrades, right cards 9 x 12 jneh- 
Trial Package No. 1 will be sent to you for 20 cents, postpaid. es With 160. interesting problems 


in buying groceries from pictured 
shelves of Store, One-halt of each 
ecard pictures the grocery tore 
shelves, with canned goods, fruit, 




















| Vegetables, ete., all neatly ar- 
} ranged and __ priced, Problems 
printed on other half of each 
card, Set also includes answer 
eard, to be placed on_ teacher's 








desk. When pupil finishes lesson 
he checks work from answer 


card, No. 2067—lV’er set..$0.40 
THE TOY STORE. For 2nd or 









































I a Te Feny Gone Teddy Sear Parade ‘pa f : 
Bre trades. Similar to the 
No. 2077 No. 2075 No. 2078 . 2094 Grocery Store, above, but pic- 
FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2077. Grades 2 and] TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078." Grades 2 and) tring the toy Store,” and with 
3. Similar to Teddy Bear Parade.  Self-teaching| 3. , Picture stories to read, draw and_ color, with | problems in toy buying, An ex- 
because child draws only as a means to express what| stories leading up to incompleted part of each draw- ceptionally interesting set for 
he reads. 128 pictures 6x 9 inches. Enough mate-} ing. _ 128 pictures 6x9 inches. Enough material| ¢!ildren, . 
rial for eight lessons in class of 16 pupils. See illus-| for eight lessons in a class of 16 pupils............... $0.50 | No. 2071—Per set.......-.-.-$0.40 
tration 5-90) THE FOXY SQUIRREL i eete 5 TERON 
- A set of 16 pictures of ACHING NUMBER 
THE FUNNY CLOWN—NO. 2075. Grades 2 and 3.| small animals, with a silent reading siory ‘contelaion RD Self-Supervised | Seat: 
Similar to Nos. 2078 ahd 2077 above. 128 pictures] coloring instructions for each animal, ° Size 6x 9 work Series for Ist und 2nd 


6x M inches. Includes enough material for eight les- | inches. Complete set. contains 160 prints, ample ma-| $™#des designed to relieve the 
sons in a class of 16 pupils, See illustration.....$0.50] terial for ten lessons in class of 16 pupils, or five les teacher of the sometimes irksome | : 


sis vite task of ‘“‘teaching numbers.’’ Pu oS 
PERCEPTION CARDS—NO. 2014, Grade 1, 30] 8279 iP lass of $2 pupils. NO. 2094—Per set....80.50 TIT" Quickly musters all possible 
cards including one card for figures 1 to 10, card tor |] CLASSIFYING WORDS—NO, 2008. Grades 2 and! combinations of the numerals 1 No. 2071 
each word one to ten, card domino, one to ten, To] 3. Bight cards, % x 12 inches. 288 words to classify to 10 by himself, with little or 
be used as flash cards or in number games, guessing | under twenty-four classifications, such as months of no attention from the teacher, . 
games, ete poe $0.60] the year, occupations, parts of the body, etc....$0.40 | Entire problem is printed on two 


sides of card. Study from an- 
MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS to} PATCH-WORK POSTERS from swer side of the cards and _ test 
Color. New set of Mother Goose | Mother Goose. Of great educa- from reverse side, on which is 
drawings for Primary Grades — Value in teaching children printed the problem without the 
Excellent f ils’ col ik: to use scissors and paste. Rub-a- answer, 100 cards, size 2x3 
wxcellent tor pups color Werks! Jyuh-Dub, Little Miss Muffet, Lit- inches, with complete directions. 
and for schoolroom decoration. | tle Tommy Tucker, Old Mother Supplied either with or without 
Black and white outlines with] Hubbard, Mistress Mary, Old 











jr. Myers’ Diagnostic Test Pads, 


rhymes printed on good white 3- } ay oe — eg Ih iti _ No. 2060 — Se If-Teaching AD- 
> car ar 9x12 inches with] 5&¢ S4W, Pye Baby bunting, Lit~ DITION, per t : $0.50 
ply cardboard, 9x12 inches : tle Boy Blue, and Sing a Song of (Includes ; one x test ud = No. 





directions for crayon oF water Sixpence, printed on heavy 9 x 12 
coloring. These same drawings inch colored Mounting paper. Al- 
are also used in our PATCH-] so a number of brilliantly colored 


WORK POSTER described op-]| sheets of cutting paper with print- 


00). No. 2061 if Teach- 
MULTIPLIC ATION, per set — 
$0.50. (Ineludes one test so No. 2060 
Y 2501). No. 2062—NSelt- 





























See —s } 
site. No. 2064—Per set $0.35| ed outlines of various parts o . teaching DIVISION, per set. $0.50. No, 2063— 

No. 2064 Dos 06 $ each picture, to be cut apart and No. 2065 Self-Teaching SUBTRACTION, per. set $0.50, — Une 
— “eg to complete in- cludes one Test Pad No. 2503). Without Test Pads, 









































ine "of 16 aa iene baie fox caine i ta size 9 x . 2 greav STARTERS. By Garry Cleveland nonce 
inches, On lesson side of each of 8 cards are 25 LD. For 4th, Sth, 6th Grades. Two sets of 82 NUMBER PUZZLE - : 
sentences including 11. verb forms of sit, lie and let. Ard printed on cards 9 x 12 inches, based upon cane. A. brand new self- | 30 jo 10 | 20 
On the self-teaching side are 20 of these same sen-] interesting everyday experiences of school children, chec ng ge ys og device = 
tences with verbs omitted. On 8 other cards appear,| stories which make an emotional appeal. Pupil is to for = in all >} addition 2» [5 171'6 [|| 2 
the verbs set, lay and leave. copy the story, finish it and give it a title. Moti- Se. Pn og Ags oe bod mi t 
ee ” $0.40] vated to read and to create, he learns by copying : gg SO pacha Tsai i Y 
Ne. 2001 ed - $0.40 | samples carefully some elementary skill in written} 8.x 8 inches, One card [| ” 18 [4 )3 \/ 54 
No. 2092—Per s« $0. composition No. 2086—Per set...........-...--.-- $0.40] With combinations to be oats (7]|I 
’ EE sas cee i RIE RAS 3 g| arranged in 4 vertical anc wy sis 9 oe 
MOTHER GOOSE sitHou.| No. 2087 ~~ a wn 8040] 4 horizantal ‘rows 30 as to | —_ =e ne heal 
—NO. 2098. rades am tivat- add to 10 in each direction, || 29 \ 4 10 
c orp SEASSE VERS, Mutiea Word Classifying Other similar cards with 1 ad < 
Motivesed by Stores 2 z 


ay 3S 32 Silhouettes on cards] eq by Stories. For 2nd, 3rd, and 
9 x 12 inches with rhymes print-| 4¢) “Grades. Each of 16. self- 
ed opposite each silhouette, to be teaching cards 6x9 inches, has 


numbers to be arranged in 
like fashion to make 11, 
» 




















arranged in proper sequence by a fascinating story s Shag 12, 13 and so on up to}; — 
: . a é é gs y so written as | « " « 
pupil $0.40 to suggest to the child a flood of | 1 No, 2085— oe $0. “ No. 2085 
pictures. Following the story} QR Ff | woeeeteeeeneeeesseess Cee te 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING PADS. May be used either 
with or without the new Seatwork Material described 
on this page. Makes the problem of testing the abil- 
ity of your pupil an easy matter and involves no great 
expense on your part. Tests average 15 to 20 cents 


Sago rive SILHOUETTES | are a group of words from which 

2004. Grades 1, 2 and} the child is to select one or more 
2 “aaa to our No, 2098 de-} lists adopted to designate high}: 
scribed above but including sil-| spots in the story. These silent 
houettes of animals, birds, fish,| reading projects appeal to the 























=. instead, of Mother Goose} native interests and prompt pur- , f 50 sheet We sunply texte covesna ever 
sepia Chases oo 9 Pa pe a Lane 1 They have definite edu-L. ===" ~.~ pmo A of ‘elements soe achnak work: “Bend coupon 
tences are to be cut! and placed by the pupils at the side] cational v: alue, a cng get ewe a ge me: Hg 
of the proper picture according to context........$0.40 No. 2074-—Per sct............$0.40 No, 2074 c si ee 
CLARA BURD SEAT- K 
ARTER’S CUT-OUT LETTERS. Assortment of} NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS, Over 275 number| piCTURES of Child Life. 
rth cut-out letters, one inch high, made of heavy blue] cards 1 inch sauare, on very heavy board, printed in Printed in seven colors. Size 
coated stock. Words can be formed with actual let- hold faced type. No. 2024——I’er set.. $0.25] 31%4x5 inches, With sug- 
ters. Fine for teaching the structural design of each] The capital letters are on cards 1 inch square, small} yestions for innumerable uses 
letter, sign making and for the first steps in bend letters % x1 inch, Very heavy cardboard, | No. in Seatwork, Silent Reading, 
lettering. No, 2011—Each......... encensennexeenresee $0.25 | ZOTD—PEr SCb-..e-reeeersererseersenenersrssensesrensnserstees $0.25 sooklet making, Composition, 
etc. Twelve pictures in each 





set. Set No. 75——Down on 
HARTER’S NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG | the warms Eo 8O——Whien a 

. ellow eeas a rriend ; 

things for school and personal use. Contains a complete listing and descrip-| g4——(hildren’s Games; No. 

& omer & ee rch ne many NEW SEAT WORK devices, SILENT READING pub-| $2—Wee Wis sdom +) No, 83 








tion of Teaching 
e P Pi entertainments, | —Let’s Pretend; — 

lications, kindergarten and primary materials, Helpful Hints for Teachers, games, | en »| x -lat's Pretend; Wo S0—— oo and Gretel; Me. 

plays, charts, crayons, and a a the schoolroom. A copy of this catalog is yours for the sane ive in Tay Work and Play; No. 88—Playtine 

asking. Send coupon below for it today, Proverbs; No, 88—Songs We Love. Per set....$0.30 





— 
| CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS 


TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 
| Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge, | 

(J—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 

[}-Harter’s new Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that | 

every teacher needs. (Free) 

C}—F ree WONDE R WORKING MAP CONTE ST circular, | 
No. 2015 + No. 2084 [}—New list of ‘Helpful Hints for Teachers’’ titles.  (E'ree) 
NEW STENCILS AND SL nourT Tee: 2015 [J—Catalog of Closing Day Entertainments, (Free) | 
and 2084. (Grade 1, o, 2015 includes elephant, | 
camel, dog, buffalo, cow, | — rhinoceros, horse, bear. | 
rabbit, donkey and lion, No, 2084 includes kitten, | 
turtle, lamb, rooster, hen, fish, duck, goat, chick, | | 

i 





squirrel, pigeon and swan, Size 5% x7 ine hes. In: 
cludes both parts of card after cutting or 24 outlines 
in all, Two sets. Ver set $0.25 








2048 East 71 Street, 


agin ses THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. aii ois 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Children Love Color 
Use It in Teaching Them 


OU will want to know 
about Dennison’s Nature 
and Holiday Gummed Seals, 


The attractive colors and instruc- 
tive designs make them invalu- 
able for use in schools and kin- 
dergartens; excellent as awards 
of merit, as subjects for talks and 
compositions, asmodels for draw- 
ing and for decorating cards. 


Children are delighted with the 
Butterfly, Bird, Floraland Ani- 
mal Seals which make lessons a 
pleasure and school work like 
play. Dennison’s Seals are sold 
by stationers and department 
stores or —-send today for free 
samples and a copy of ¢¢ Den- 
nison’s Goodsfor Use in Schools”’” 

-a useful booklet, full of good 
suggestions, and free to teachers. 





DENNISON’S, 
Dept. F7, 
Framingham, 
Mass. 





Please send me samples of gummed 
seals for schocl use, and also the School 
Catalog, free. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| N. E. A. at Philadelphia 
June 27—July 2 


| “The Challenge of Childhood to the 
| Teachers of America” has been an- 
| nounced by President Mary McSkim- 
| mon of the National Education Asso- 
ciation as the central theme of the 
| Association’s Sixty-fourth Annual 
| Convention, which will be held in Phil- 
adelphia, June 27—July 2, just as the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition is getting 
well under way. The week of meet- 
ings will begin with a vesper service 
on Sunday afternoon, June 27, in In- 
dependence Square. The Representa- 
tive Assembly will convene in its four 
regular sessions on the forenoons of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. Attendance at the N. E. A. 
conventions has become so large that 
more than one meeting hall is neces- 
sary to accommodate the crowds. Ac- 
cordingly, each forenoon from Monday 





_to Thursday, two simultaneous gen- 
| eral sessions with notable programs 
| have been arranged for persons not 
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Picture Study 
IN THE GRADES 
By O. W. NEALE 

64 MASTERPIECES 456 PAGES 
STORY OF EACH PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAINTER 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE 
POEMS 


Beautifully Illustrated. Artistically Bound. 
Published in 1925. Just the book you need. 


Price $2.40 postage prepaid. 
O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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To Hang Up Things 
Easily and Quickly 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 












participating in the Representative As- 
sembly. The afternoons will be given 
over to meetings of departments, al- 
lied associations, and other features. 
Great general evening sessions will be 
held in the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Auditorium. It is expected that these 
evening sessions will be broadcast. 
At the vesper service, an address 
will be made by Dean Charles R. 
Brown of the Yale Divinity School. 
Sunday evening, the visitors will be 
welcomed by Mayor W. Freeland 
Kendrick, State Superintendent Fran- 
cis B. Haas, City Superintendent Ed- 
win C. Broome, and Joseph R. Wilson, 
director of education for the Sesqui- 
centennial; and Superintendent Wil- 
liam M. Davidson of Pittsburgh also 
will speak. Monday morning, both the 
A and B general sessions will conclude 
with a showing of the Yale film on 
American Independence. For Monday 
evening is scheduled the official address 
of President McSkimmon, and also ad- 
dresses by Superintendent William 
McAndrew of Chicago on “The De- 
claration and the School” and by John 


| H. Finley, editor of the New York 
Times, on “Education and the World’s 
| Children.” 


Afterward there will be a 
general reception. Tuesday evening. 
the members of the Association will 
have the privilege of hearing the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra in concert. Wed- 
nesday evening, the program will in- 
clude: “The Children of To-day,” An- 
gelo Patri of New York; “The Final 
Test of the American School’s Suc- 
cess,” Superintendent Randall J. Con- 
don of Cincinnati; “Developing Ob- 
jectives of Education,” State Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts; 
“Getting the Standpoint of the Child,” 
U. S. Representative Brooks Fletcher 
of Ohio. _ Addresses for Thursday 
evening will be: “The Child’s Birth- 
right in Art,’ Henry Turner Bailey, 
director of the Cleveland School of 
Art; “The Education of the Volunteer 
in Girl Seout Organization,” Sarah 
Louise Arnold, president of the Girl 
Scouts of America; “Ideals of Amer- 
can Citizenship of To-morrow,” Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York. 

Space does not permit our giving the 
titles of addresses to be made at the 
morning sessions, but these, together 
with hours of meetings and all other 
essential information, will be found in 
the Official Program issued prior to the 
convention. It is evident, however, 
from the list sent to us, that the 
speakers at the morning sessions have 
been selected with great care, and the 
prospects are that those who attend 
these meetings will have the oppor- 


tunity to hear a wide variety of sub- 


jects discussed by those who are par- 
ticularly fitted to present them. 
Among the names we note those of 
leaders in a number of different fields. 

Those who plan to be in Philadelphia 


at the time of the convention are ad- | 


vised to consult the Journal of the 
National Education Association for 
information on accommodations. 


SUNSHINE SONGS 


For School, Home and Community. 
Words and music complete. 300 songs, 140 copy- | 
righted, 60 new. Price 40 cents. postpaid. Reduc- 
| tion inquantities. CHARLES D. HILL, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Send for FREE Sample Copy 
of the 


‘101 Best Songs’ 


America’s Most Popular Song Book 


OMPILED to meet the 
needs of the progressive 
musicteacherineveryschool, 
the “101 Best Songs’’ con- 
tains a thoroughly represen- 
tative collection of the best 
songs for school use and 
special occasions. Over 
7,000,000 copies have been 
sold, 





















Prices: 7c each in 100 
lots f.0.b. Chicago. $1.00 
per doz. prepaid. Less 
than 12, 10c each prepaid 


The CABLE 
COMPANY 


Book Division 
1216 Cable Building 
Chi 


. B. Send for literature describing the Cable Midget 
Ipright, the acknowledged leader among school pianos, 
and for information about our special offer to the 


Teaching Profession, 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ¢—***New vorx 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many ealls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHEKS. 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


APEL STREET, ALB N. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS ay GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD AY nese * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department N. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER S . AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, 


We are constantlyin pooch are the BEST and PIGHeST SALA RIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES TulRTY to 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 


FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration pinnee 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 

H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 

ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 
PROGRESSIVE, WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 

Wanted THE CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


302 Hurst Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. L. E. Porter, Manager 











We work 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members. 























REGISTRATION FREE-—You have the ability. List your services with us, 
The OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °stattssca tio” 
Write us today. 

TEACHERS! ittim'tre GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ie ete Gemtingno ny 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY »o\ mo: Suncom 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gai232toun'N. Y. 
Wim. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 00 MO. 


Established 1910 
Grade teachers wanted, positions open daily, free enrollment. 
X 157, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
MANAGER. 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. LIBERAL TERMS TO SOL IclTORS. 
No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60semester hours) of college work, No Branch Offices. 











DENVER caers aeency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 
Continental Divide Teachers Agency, ‘x7*;., 


The only agency that guarantees their teachers to the school boards. Write if 





you want to come West to teach. 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this fieid, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
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the past thirty-three years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its membcrs. 
For full information address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Slides, 
Strides, 
See-Saws, 





Swings. 











Waves, 
Horizontal 
Ladders, 
Merry -go- 
Rounds, 
Traveling 
Rings, 
Flag Poles. 











Everything for the playground. 
We have it. 


Write for Catalog No. 18. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2100 South Avenue, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


U.S. A. 














“How They Dress” 


Paper doll patterns for PRI- 
MARY GRADES. Teaches 
children to trace outlines, use - 
scissors, paste and color. 
» Printed in black outline. Easy 
)} for the teacher to use in pre- 

paring seat work and drawing 
lessons. USE: 


“How They Dress” 


By Rose Netzorg Kerr 
Costume Dolls for Art and Seat Work 8 doll patterns 

54 IDEAS on 6 sheets of 12x19 in. drawing paper. 
Detailed instructions for use of paper dolls in the 
PRIMARY GRADES. 50 cents postpaid. When 
ordering ask for FREE outline pattern of the June 
Basket of Flowers. 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., 
Dept. N, 736 W. 173rd St., New York City. 
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No. C1 Each Dozen 


Sil. Plate .121-2 $1.25 

Gold Fill. .22 2 

Sterl. Sil. .25 2.50 g 

Roll Gold |.45 4.25 

10K.Gold 1.45 14.50 No.R1 

No. C 125 Each No.R1 Each 
Gold Filled - 35 Sterling Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver 50 10 Kt. Gold 3.75 
RolledGold + 75 14 Kt. Gold 4.75 








No. R212 Raised Letters and Year 
Sterling Silver $2.00 each. 
10 Kt. Gold $4.50 each. 
14 Kt. Gold $5.50 each. 





SAMPLES_LOANED upon your Principal’s Endorse- 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


R,212 
214 Greenwich Street, 





No. N907 No. N894 No. N82S | 
10k. Gold $1.10)10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.6° Ime 
Ster. Silver 75c|14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 iM 


TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENT: 
Buy Direct from the Manufactui Ae 


day for jinest catalog ever published,show- 
inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings,Med- 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. 

ing freeand prepay transportation 

Safe Cera y guaranteed. Send for sa’ 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, E 


CHAS.S.STIFFT “anuracturer . 
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REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 
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letters numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION CO., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 
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EARN A DIPLOM 


Educational Notes 


Twenty-two centers for correction of 
speech defects in children are main- 
tained in elementary schools of Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Every white high-school teacher in 
South Carolina, with the exception of 
24, holds at least the bachelor’s degree, 
according to the state high-school 
supervisor, 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver, 
believing that children should receive 
some systematic schooling before reach- 
ing kindergarten age, has begun with 
his three-year-old adopted daughter, 
Benetta, who can now count to 100 and 
knows her alphabet. 


Thirty per cent of the elementary 
school children in Indiana are taught 
in one-room schools. Last year 352 
one-room schools were abandoned, but 
there are still 3,029 in the state. Only 
one county, Marion, has entirely dis- 
continued one-room schools, but three 
other counties have only one one-room 
school each. 


The public schools of Chambersburg, 
Pa., are campaigning for a high stand- 
ard of health among the pupils. A let- 
ter drawing parents’ attention to the 
relation of the pupils’ health to the 
report card says “Johnny’s report card 
a few years hence will contain a grade 
in health as well as in arithmetic. 
Health education is an integral part 
of all first-class public school systems.” 


The historic Washington Elm at 
Cambridge, Mass., under which Wash- 
ington stood when he took command of 
the Continental Army, and which, in 
spite of every effort to preserve it, 
finally succumbed to the ravages of 
time a year or so ago, is to be replaced 
by planting a shoot from a tree at the 
University of Washington. The uni- 
versity tree, now thirty feet high, was 
grown from a shoot taken from the 
criginal tree at Cambridge in 1899. 


More than 9,000 children from 23 
public schools of Dayton, Ohio, receive 
instruction in week-day schools of reli- 
gious education. Since its inception 
four years ago the movement has 
grown rapidly, and in the 18 centers 
maintained in the city, 4,441 children 
are enrolled; and in the 17 county 
centers, 4,774 are enrolled. The work 
is under the direction of a supervisor 
and 14 full-time teachers, all of whom 
have had special training for their 
work. 


The New York Board of Regents 
has announced an extensive program 
of patriotic work in 1926-1927 in con- 
nection with the nation-wide observ- 
ance of the sesquicentennial of the 
Declaration of Independence. The ac- 
tion of New York State in adopting 
that document, and the military en- 
gagements of the Revolution about New 
York City, will be the basis for the 
year’s work. Next year will serve as 
the anniversary period of the state’s 
adoption of the first Constitution at 
Kingston. 


A large group of American college 
professors and teachers will go to 
Europe this summer as guests of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, to observe the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and the League 
of Nations in action and in general 
to make “a clinical study of interna- 
tional organization and international 
association.” According to announce- 
ment, the group will represent forty- 
nine universities and colleges, in 
twenty-five states. They have been 
drawn from the field of international 
law and relations. 


A study of the mill schools of North | 


Carolina, published by Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, shows that more than 
36,000 children in the mill villages of 
that state are attending schools which 
are more or less directly supported 
and controlled by the mill owners. 
Opportunities for high-school educa- 
tion in the mill villages were found 
to be limited; it is stated that even the 
rural districts of the state, which are 
very inadequately supplied with high 
schools, show a proportionately larger 
enrollment of high-school pupils, More 





* TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
FROM A RECOGNIZED SCHOOL 


Do You Ever Wonder 


Why some teachers have larger classes and are more success- 
ful than others? Do you realize that the greatest teachers are 
those who never cease to be students? 

This is the age of specialization and the specialist is earning 
fully double or more the salary of the musician with only a 
general knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing 
very rapidly. 

More money is being spent every year for music. The sal- 
aries now being paid to school music teachers are attracting 
men and women of high standing and the methods of Public 
School Music are fast becoming standardized and improved. 

Prepare yourself for something better with one of the follow- 
ing courses. Study at your convenience by means of the exten- 
sion method with an accredited school. 


NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF MUSIC, ADVANCED 
COMPOSITION (credited towards the Bachelor’s Degree), STUDENTS’ PIANO, 
VOICE, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR TRAINING and SIGHT SINGING, 
VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, or REED ORGAN. 


Write for copies of music on approval and complete information, 


Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificates Granted 
By Authority of the State of Illinois 





University Extension Conservatory, 299 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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After School—What? 


WEEN the last good-bye has been said, 
and the children are no longer in your 
immediate care, what will they do with their 
summer ? 


The ideals which you as a teacher have set 
for them will influence their choice of play. Art 
activities encourage imagination and initiative, 
develop judgment, and provide worth-while 
occupations for the growing mind and hand. 


GOLD MEDAL Products are made to fit the 
child's needs. Bring them to his attention and 
the leisure hours will take care of themselves. 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayon and “ARTISTA” 
Water Colors are real vacation playmates. 


Have you sent for a copy of our Art Service Bureau 
Spring Outline? It contains 24 different projects. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4l East 42" St. .NEW_YORK, N.Y. 
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Clear—Easy To Grasp— 
Easy To Put Into 


Practice 





JOHNSON'S i 
FirsrAip 
ids 


JOHNSON & JORNSON 
New Brunswick 
N.J.U,SiA, 








That sums up the opinion 
of teachers and supervisors 
in many schools regarding 
Johnson’s Standard First 
Aid Manual, and that ac- 


counts for its wide spread 
use in the practicing and 
teaching of First Aid. 


Practical, simply written, 
conveniently arranged and 
indexed, the 144 pages and 
186 illustrations of the 
Manual make it ideal for 
teaching or giving first aid. 
Your first perusal will con- 
firm this. 


Johnson’s First Aid Chart, 
in ten colors, which pupils 
so easily understand be- 
cause of its pictures, is like- 
wise an auxiliary of real 
value. 


Your druggist sells the 
Manual for $.75—the Chart 
for $1.00. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, we will be pleased 
to send them postpaid up- 
on receipt of those amounts 
at this office. 


FREE 


We will gladly send, free 
of charge, as many copies 
of our Household Hand 
Book of First Aid as you 
may wish for distribution 
in your classes, along with 
samples of Band-Aid, the 
new-type bandage, when 
you return this coupon. 


fohneon<ffohmwen 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 


COUPON 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A. 


Please send full information about John- 
son's First Aid Manual and Johnson’s First 
Aid Chart—also free samples of Band-Aid 
IDET sicstnsntnaeerarcaes Household Hand Books of 


First Aid, to 


Name 





Address 
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than 20 per cent of the 13-year-old 
mill village children are not enrolled 
in school. 


In the last ten. years the average 
Princeton University junior or senior 
has increased his vocabulary by 1,000 
words, according to Professor Harry 
Franklin Covington of the Public 
Speaking Department. The average 
Princeton upper classman, by tests, 
had a vocabulary of 15, 500 words in 
1916, and this year the average is 16,- 
500 words. Professor Covington’s fig- 
ures are based on the 100-word recog- 
nition test devised by Professor L. M. 
Terman of Stanford University. The 
average reading vocabulary for an edu- 
cated person is considered to be 13,000 
words. 


Things are different in England. 
There “Equal pay for equal work” 
has been the slogan of the women 
teachers, and it has been gradually ac- 
cepted and made an actuality. Ata 
recent convention in Hull, England, 
the schoolmasters denounced the giv- 
ing of like pay to men and women as 
a cruel injustice to the former, and 
agreed not to serve as assistant mas- 
ters under women _head-mistresses. 
As one speaker put it, “The women are 
relentless in their efforts to secure 
equal pay, and the men will have to 
meet their irrational policy relent- 
lessly.” Just what that means is not 
disclosed. 


Samuel Yellin, winner of the 1925 
Philadelphia Prize, referred to in our 
May issue on page 10, has told what 
he intends to do with his $10,000 
award. “For the last 10 years I have 
dreamed of founding a school in which 
boys may learn to love and do beauti- 
ful things in wrought-iron, which I 
love so much. Now I know that such 
a school will be a reality in the near 
future. I plan to take the money that 
has been given me, add some more to 
it, invest the total, and use the interest 
to help worthy boys who are really 
workers to go abroad and study the 
beautiful metal work in museums and 
churches of Europe.” 


The number of children enrolled in 
one-teacher schools is rapidly decreas- 
ing in nearly all progressive states. 
The United States Bureau of Education 
estimates that in 1924, 12,000,000 chil- 
dren were enrolled in strictly rural 
schools. Of these probably 4,750,000 
attended the one-teacher schools; 2,730,- 
000, the consolidated schools; 2,250,000, 
village schools; 1,500,000 attended the 
two, three and four-teacher schools in 
the open country and the remaining 
750,000 were probably enrolled in cer- 
tain types of schools—union, county, 
etc.—or commuted to larger towns. 
Six years ago 150 consolidated schools 
were in operation in Pennsylvania; to- 
day there are 433, with 100 more proj- 
ects on the way that will abolish 400 
one-teacher schoo!s. 


Dismissal of school children for 
thirty minutes on one afternoon a 
week to allow them opportunity to re- 
ceive voluntary religious instruction 
outside the school does not violate the 
New York State Constitution or the 
education law, Supreme Court Justice 
Ellis J. Staley has ruled. Justice 
Staley denied application for a writ of 
mandamus made by Joseph Lewis of 
Pelham Manor, president of the Free 
Thinkers Society, to compel Dr. Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, Commissioner of 
Education, to order such dismissal dis- 
continued on the ground that it was 
contrary to the constitutional guarantce 
of religious freedom and that it tended 
toward a union of Church and State. 
“The mere excusing of pupils at the 
volition of their parents,” said Justice 
Staley’s memorandum, “for a_ half 
hour period each week to attend reli- 
gious instruction outside the school 
and at places unrelated to school ac- 
tivities, in the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of their religious profession, does 
not constitute the use of public prop- 
erty, credit or money in aid of any 
institution of learning under the con- 
trol of any religious denomination.” 


Associate reverently, and as much 
as you can, with your own loftiest 
thoughts.—Thoreau. 
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Renew Now--Pay October 15th 


VER 80,000 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions ex- 
pire with this number. Possibly yours is one of them. 


The next issue will be that for September, the publication year 
being the school year, September to June inclusive. 

We know that you appreciate the great importance of having the 
magazine for the full year beginning with September. Very often, 
though, teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the 
September number because of the supply being exhausted. The 
best way to avoid having this occur in your case is to renew your 

subscription now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. 


We have made it easy for you to do this through 
Our “Order Now—Pay Later” Plan 


which has become very popular with teachers. Fully fifty thousand 
availed themselves of this privilege last year. You need not feel that you 
are asking a favor for we invite you to open a credit account with us. 

Our offer to extend credit applies also to The Pathfinder and the vari- 
ous other helps for teachers which are offered in combination with Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans at special reduced prices. 

Look over the list of helps printed below. 

Select all that you will need for use during the next school year. 

Check those desired on the order biank at bottom of this page, cut it 
out, mail to us and you will have your magazines and other helps on hand 
to use when school opens and you need not pay the bill until you get your 
pay in October. No questions asked. No references required. We have 
the same confidence in teachers that we expect them to have in us. 


Special Prices for These Teaching Helps in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS 









































THE PATHFINDER (See page 86) $1.00 
Order with Normal Instrucior-Primary Plans for only 75 cents additional, or $2.75. 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP I (See page 84).....0..0..00000....... 1.50 
Croer with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP II (See page 84).................... 1.50 
Crcer with No-emal Instrucior-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING (See page 14).............+2.--.----+ 1.25 
Crder with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.00 additional or $3.99. 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES (See page 88) 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP (See page 88) 1.50 
Creer with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
EVERY DAY PLANS (Gee pare GB) x cccccicccc. ccc 1.50 
Creer with No.mal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK (See page 88))...........::s:sscssseccssssessecesesesesseeeseeeeceee 1.50 
Crcer with No.mal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (See page 88).............-:-sc-scsscssseeceeeeseeesees 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.29. 
HOW I DID IT (See page 88) 1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS (See page 88) 1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, BOOK I (See page 88) 1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, BOOK II (See page 88) 1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Prim.ary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.89. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR (See page 88) -60 
Orcer with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK I (See page 88).................... cas. 60 
Orcer with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK II (See page 88).................... -60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK I (See page 88) 60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.60. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK II (See page 88) 60 
Orcer with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2.50. 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See page 88) . 60 





Crder with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2.60. 


Fill out and mail the blank below TODA Y—before you forget it. 
rder from vou) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company (*nessst You 


Des Moines, Iowa. _ Nashville, Tenn. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., § Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(Mail to Nearest Office) ( Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date....................-.-- 1926. 

Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal veered Plans for one 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 

Also send me the helps checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired. ] 
The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional How I Did It, 80 cents additional 
Instructor Pic.ure Studies, Grp, 1, $1.20 add. [] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 
Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. Il, $1.20 add. [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. add‘t. 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [] Poems Teacters Ask For, Bk. If, 80 cts. addit. 

additicnal [J The School Year, 50 cents additional 
Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional {} Poster Patterns, Book 1, 60 cents additional 
Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 sdditional {] Poster Patterns, Book II, 50 cents add'tio-a! 
Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional [} Jointed Toys, Book I, 50 cents additional 
Sceley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [J Jointed Toys, Book 11, 59 cents additional 
The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [J] Little Citizens, 60 cents add:tional 


ils) 


OO000 


which ) J I am enclosing herewith. 


This order totals $ ({) I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1926. 





Name 





OE RRND co SL EE NS rg a he aS bral ne ea ea 2, 


Street or R. F. D. if State 


NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 certs; to other foreign pinnate, 
add 50 cents. For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 ‘states, add si .00. 








San Francisco, Calif. 


r—Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient— 
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A Welcome to Hawaii 


Teachers of Hawaii have this year 
formed a Hospitality Committee to ex- 
tend the Aloha of Hawaii to teachers 
from the mainland visiting the Para- 
dise Isles, according to a statement 
received from Miss Myra W. Angus, 
principal of the Pohukaina School and 
chairman of the Hospitality Committee 
of the Hawaii Education Association, 
who sends to the teachers of the main- 
land the following welcoming message: 

“Vacation-time in Hawaii is always 
Aloha-time. Hawaii always welcomes 
its visitors; and we, the teachers of 
Hawaii, will welcome you. You will 
tind here a land of flowers and music, 
where summer is a delightful period 
of the year—cooled by the trade-winds 
and freshened by the ocean tang; 
where the trees bloom, fruits ripen 
and blossoms spread their exotic per- 
fumes; where a varied, interesting, 
cosmopolitan population adds to the 
picturesqueness -of America’s western- 
most territory; where the hundreds of 
schools, public and private, are doing 
a remarkable work; where your fellow- 
teachers will glady welcome you. 
Come—and spend a vacation that will 
be the most enjoyable, restful, memor- 
able you have ever experienced.” 


“America’s Making” 


Adapted to presentation on any pa- 
triotic occasion, or as an effective cen- 
tral feature of a commencement pro- 
gram, is a recently published pageant 
entitled America’s Making, by Sadie 
Bb. Brewster. Characters representing 
various nations enter and tell of the 
contributions made by their compa- 
triots in the founding and development 
of the United States. Opportunity is 
offered for picturesque costuming 
through use of crepe paper or other 
simple materials. The speeches are in- 
terspersed with characteristic songs 
and folk dances—words, music, and 
directions for which fill the second 
half of the 31-page book. The speak- 
ing parts are easily learned. Both 
older and younger pupils may be util- 
ized. The setting does not require 
change. Some of the songs and dances 
may be omitted, or others substituted 
if desired. America’s Making is pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N. Y. Price, 35 cents. 


A system of abbreviated longhand 
writing combined with “brief short 
writing” is presented in a book called 
Combination Long-Shorthand put out 
by Hoffmann’s Milwaukee Business 
College. The first part of the book is 
devoted to “brief short writing.” The 
second part introduces a combination 
of this with shorthand word signs. In 
the third part, “Pitman Shorthand Sim- 
plified,” are given the results of over 
30 years’ practical experience in teach- 
ing and stenographic service. The long- 
shorthand combination is intended to 
enable a person of average ability to 
write at the rate of 60 to 100 words 
per minute. 


The American Crayon Company of 
Sandusky, Ohio, and New York City, 
has purchased the plant located at 
Minneapolis, Minn., formerly operated 
by the Standard Ink Co. The entire 
plant will be moved to Sandusky, Ohio, 
and will be given over mainly to the 
manufacture of “Permex,” a superior 
writing fluid in paste form, which the 
America Crayon Company has re- 
cently added to its line. 


Go through life without ever as- 
cribing to your opponents motives 
meaner than your own. Nothing so 
lowers the moral currency; give it up, 
and be great.—J. M. Barrie. 
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The Lake Corot 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3}4. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 514x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Sub- 
jects or 25 for Children. Each 5%xs8. 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
also called 
Dodson’s Nature Pictures 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Plan to use them in your school in September. 


Send 15 cents for Catalogue NOW. 


‘The Perry Pictures 








The Horse Fair 


Rosa Bonheur 





“It is wonderful to know that all school 
children can have your copies which 
cannot fail to instill a love of art in 
young minds and to create a more fer- 
tile soil for the growth of all things 
beautiful as they go on through life.’’ 



































“Can't You Talk?’ Holmes 





LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 
22x28 inches including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for two of the above pictures, 
Hand colored, same size, $3.00 for two; 

$2.00 for one. 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 


It lists 2250 subjects and 





They show large numbers of 
our native birds so that they may 
easily be identified. These pic- 
tures are helpful aids to nature 
study. 







The [Pe roy Pictur @s © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 


contains 1600 miniature illus- 
trations. Send 15 cents in 


coin or stamps for this Cata- 










Send 75 cents for set of 25 with 
a very brief description of each. 



















Perry Pictures give in gl. what 
of words fail to convey. 


logue. 



































The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5cfor our256-page catalogat once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc., in ten minutes, ated 
easily. Printing surface 5x 
1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4.00 
‘ulldirections, ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, 80c per 
pound. Also the Perfect Fountain 





. Also sent C. O. D. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteedand ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 








High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 244x3'4. Free Samples. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 














TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 4 to Z — now on sale, 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass, 


FREE Sample Map on request. of complete set 
of our Perfect Outline Maps (the best maps 
ever made), with each order for this set of SIX IDEAL 
PROJECTS. Inspiring, Practical. Embody latest 
educational methods. Every progressive teacher should 
own them. Bound separately. The set $2.00. ‘ i 

THE KENYON PRESS, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


anteed Position with Definite Salary 


Home or at our College one of our practical Business 
eed not pay us until we place you. Get Free booklet. 
Dept.11, Greenfield, Ohio 











Study at 
Courses. Youn 
Greenfield Business College, 


HIGH SCHOOL, Normal, Business, Law, Collegi-= 

ro and Post Graduate Courses thoroughly taught 

by mail. Matriculation fee $20.00. Tuition free-for three 

months. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
Speakers, 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 








Dialogues and Entertain- 





Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio 








class room. Itis ground and packed in sanitary 
water to make it pliable. 





DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


i i k, vocational training and kindergarten 
Seen ee ee ee ag ay mane for use by the addition of sufficient 


PRICE $1.00 PER 501b. BAG. 


5 Pound Bag Postpaid 50 Cents; Rocky Mt. States and West 75 Cents. 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, Puryear, Tenn. 














I Was Afraid of This 


New Way to 


Learn Music 


— Until | Found lt Was Easy As A-B-C 


Then I Gave My Husband 
the Surprise of His Life 


er ON’T be silly, Mary. You’re 

perfectly foolish to believe you 
can learn to play music by that 
method. You are silly to even 
think about it. Why it claims 
to teach music in half the 
usual time and without a 
teacher. It’s impossible.” 


That is how my husband 
felt when I showed him an 
ad telling about a new way 
to learn music. But how I 
hated to give up my new 
hope of learning to play the 
piano. When I heard others 
playing, I envied them so 
that it almost spoiled the 
pleasure of the music for me. For they 
could entertain their friends and family 
... they were musicians. I had to be sat- 
isfied with only hearing music. 

I was so disappointed. I felt very bitter 
as I put away the magazine containing the 
advertisement. For a week I resisted the 
temptation to look at it again, but finally 
I couldn’t keep from “peeking” at it. It 
fascinated me so much that finally, half- 
frightened, half-enthusiastic I wrote to 
the U. S. School of Music—without let- 
ting my husband know. 

Imagine my joy when the lessons started 
ahd I found that they were as easy as A. B. 
C. Why, a mere child could master them! 
My progress was wonderfully rapid and 
before I realized it, I was rendering selec- 
tions which pupils who study with private 
teachers for years can’t play. For thru 
this short-cut method, all the difficult, 
tiresome parts of music have been elimi- 
nated and the playing of melodies has been 
reduced to a simplicity which anyone can 
follow with ease. 

Finally I decided to play for Jack, and 
and show him what a “crazy course” had 
taught me. So one night when he was sit- 
ting reading, I went casually over to the 
piano and started playing a lovely song. 
Words can’t describe 


— 











his astonishment. 
Pick Your Course} “Why ... why... 
Sane sesieih: sas he floundered. I 
Orson Composition simply smiled and 
po Sight Singing | went on playing. But 
irums an ulele " a ° ot ad 
Guit soon Jack _ insistec 
me Hawaiian that I tell him where 
Clari tee! Guitar a . 
Clarinet M.... I had learned € 
Saxophone Cornet i ~ WOW «. «< HOw: 
c I aes 
cata an So I told of my se 
Voice and Speech Suture cret. , ‘a 
Automatic Finger Contro One ay no ong 
d 
Bando (S-t0ten. Prostram after my husband 
ane Tener) came to me and said, 
“Mary, don’t laugh, 











but I want to try learning to play the vio 


lin by that wonderful method. You cer 
tainly proved to me that it is a good way 
to learn music.” 

So only a few months later Jack and 1 
were playing together. Now our musical 
evenings are a marvelous success. Every 
one compliments us, and we are flooded 
with invitations. Music has simply meant 
everything to us. It has given us Popu- 
larity! Fun! Happiness! 

If you, too, like music—then write to 
the U. S. School of Music for a copy of the 
booklet “Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” together with a Demonstration 
Lesson, explaining this wonderful new 
easy method. 

Don’t hesitate 
have no talent. 


because you think you 
Thousands of successful 


students never dreamed they possessed 
musical ability until it was revealed to 
them by a wonderful “Musical Ability 
Test.” You, too, can learn to play your 


favorite instrument thru this short-cut 
method. Send the coupon. The Demon- 
stration Lesson showing how they teach, 
will come AT ONCE. Address the U. 5. 
School of Music, 66 Brunswick Building, 
New York. J/nstruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. 


U. 8. School of Music, 7 . 
66 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home’, with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following course 
Have you above instrument? 
Name ; 

(Please write plainly) 
Address 
City... sells ivevadssencescenes State 








Two Volumes, 8 x 101 Inches. 
Heavy Maroon Intergrain Binding with Gold Stamping. 
Contents Equal in Volume to at Least Five 





768 Pages. 


Ordinary Sized Books. 


Hundreds of Illustrations. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 












Make Your 


HE two volumes of Material, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers provide the very 
best and most up-to-date teaching helps, 
plans, methods and material for every 
day classroom use. 

The following are the subjects treated: 


Reading Language and _ Story Telling 
Spelling Literature Birthday Stories 
Arithmetic Penmanship Dramatization 
Geography Drawing Seat Work 
History Nature Study School Lunches 
Civics Projects Sewing 
Hygiene Picture Study Manual Arts 
Plays and Exercises Gymnastics Ethics 
Games Music Poetry Opening Exercises 


Every subject for every grade is covered 
thoroughly, authoritatively by teaching special- 
ists. For example, the Drawing section not only 
treats of Drawing, but Design and Color as well 
and is illustrated with full-page plates in colors. 
This section is by John T. Lemos, Drawing In- 
structor at Leland Stanford University and 
Assistant Editor of School Arts Magazine. 

The Picture Study section presents art master- 
pieces, full page size, in all the colors of the 
originals, with complete material for class study. 

Mary Agnes Davis, Instructor in Quantity 
Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has prepared the section on School Lunches. 

The Penmanship section is the work of A. N. 
Palmer, author of the Palmer Method. Need 
more be said? In fact, all of the subjects are 


Teaching More Effective 


These books will help you every day in every grade and every subject with the best 
plans and material developed by many of the most successful teaching specialists. 


June 1926 


equally as competently presented with the most 
advanced and sound ideas. 

Undoubtedly you are interested in Projects. 
You will find in these books complete directions 
for carrying out a great variety of Projects. 


Every Schoolroom Activity Covered 


It is not alone the: more serious side of teach- 
ing that receives attention in these two big vol- 


Try the Books for 10 Days Without 
Obligation to Keep Them 


Just fill out and mail the coupon below and the 
books will be immediately sent to you, postpaid. 
Use them in your work. If not completely satis- 
fied, notify us within 10 days and we will give in- 
structions for the return of the books at our ex- 
pense and will refund every penny you have 
paid. You run no risk whatever. 


umes. The modern teacher who 
insists that schoolroom activities 
be well balanced will delight in 
the sections devoted to Opening 
Exercises, Entertainment Ma- 
terial, Songs and Music—a veri- 
table storehouse of good things 
for use throughout the year. 


Let These Two Volumes 
Work for You 


The two volumes of Material, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers 
will place at your command the 
working methods of prominent 
specialists in all branches. They 
will prove an unfailing source of 
new ideas and material to make 
your work easier and more ef- 
fective. They will give a fresh- 
ness and vitality to your teach- 
ing that will arouse and hold the 
interest of all of your pupils. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 





Price, Two Volumes Complete, Postpaid, 
$7.00 in Easy Installments or $6.50 in One Payment. 


Special Price with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 











$8.50 in Easy Installments or $8.00 in One Payment. 
———-—-———=— USE THIS ORDER BLANK————————— 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dasovige: N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, Date....... Sih on eee 202... 
(Mail to Nearest Office) \ Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 

You may send, postpaid, to my address given below Material, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers, complete in two volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a cross (x) 
in one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $2.50 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
three months, making a total of $8.50. I am to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire 
balance is paid on the 15th of next month. 


I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $8.00. 
If the Books Alone Are Desired indicate by a cross (x) in one of 


the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $3.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
two months, making a total of $7.00. 1 am to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire 
e is paid on the 15th of next month. 


J I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.50. 


If the books are not satisfactory to me in every sense, I will notify you by letter 
within ten days from their receipt, and in that event you will give me instruc- 
tions for their return, at your expense, and when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my order cancelled. 








Street or R. D......... 
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$25 to#100 
for one 
drawing. 





Learn to Draw 
at Home. 


Simple Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a week. 
Tremendous demand right now for good art work. 
Magazines, mewspapers, advertisers, printing 
houses, etc. 

3ecome an artist through this quick, easy method—right 
at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, Designing and 
Cartooning, Actualfun learning this way. Individual at- 
tention by mail from one of America’s most famous artists. 
Learn to draw and earn big money, 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed—a new book which describes the latest de- 
velopments and wonderful opportunities in Commercial Art, 
ind gives full details of this quick, easy method of learning 
todraw. ‘Tells all about our students—thcir successes— 
what they say—actual reproductions of their work—and 
how many earned big money even while learning. Write 
for this Free Book and details of special offer. Mail 
posteard or letter nOW. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 423-D, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Keep abreast 


Sty {| in your subject 

Some courses in Edu- 

_ i] cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
AT 





chology,’’ “‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,’’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’ ‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’‘‘EducationalMeas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


Begin any time 


The Cnibersity of Chicago 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 











Calas 


¢ ‘You can read music like this quickly 
iN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGG 


Byron W. King School of Oratory 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES GRANTED 
Summer Season, June 14 to Aug. 6. 
Recreation combined with Unique Education, 
Expression, Dramatics, Music, Physical Training. 

SPEECH CORRECTION A Specialty. 
Send for Bulletins. 


Short-Story Writing 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
upil earned over $50CO in spare time, 
jundredsare selling constantly tolead- 

ing publishers. 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dr, ESENWEIN Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 


Stop Forgetting 


Your Mind an index 
from which you select facta, 
ures, names, faces. = 
velop concentration, self- 
control; overcome bashful- 
ness, forgetfulness. Write § 
today for FREE memory an 
concentration test and illus- 
ted booklet, “How to 
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PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, Il}. 


“Home Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of 
Domestic Science, fitting for well-paid positions and 
home efficiency. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
841 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











Wonderful, new. device, guides your hand; corrects 
our writing in few days. Big improvement. in three 
urs. No failures. Complete outline FREE. 
riteC. J. Ozment, Dept.12 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Death of Luther Burbank 


Luther Burbank, “plant wizard” 
whose development of new forms of 
plant life astonished the world, died 
at his home in Santa Rosa, Calif., 
April 11. He was 77 years old. Mr. 
Burbank was born on a farm at Lan- 
caster, Mass. He gave evidence early 
of his interest in growing things. His 
first success was the Burbank potato, 
and because of the improvement which 
he made in this one vegetable the 
yearly income from farms in the 
United States has been increased mil- 
lions of dollars. After his removal to 
California, where the climate was 
favorable to his experiments, he de- 
veloped a spineless cactus that could 
be used as food for cattle, besides seed- 
less varieties of many fruits, extra 
large plums, prunes, cherries, apples, 
and peaches, and better vegetables. 
From 1875 to 1893 he conducted a nur- 
sery business in California, giving this 
up to devote himself entirely to plant- 
breeding experiments. His success has 
greatly stimulated the interest in pos- 
sible improvements of the kind he 
developed. 


Ellen Key, Swedish author and 
feminist leader, died April 25 at her 
home in Middle Sweden. She gained 
fame as a lecturer throughout Europe 
and America, wrote much for literary, 
historical, and_ sociological journals, 
and published a number of books, 
among which are The Century of the 
Child, The Woman Movement, The Re- 
naissance of Motherhood, and The 
Younger Generation. The Century of 
the Child is a philosophical survey of 
the progress of elementary education 
in the nineteenth century. Miss Key’s 
lineage was partly Scotch and English. 
She was an enthusiastic admirer of 
America. 


J. L. Garvin, recently selected editor 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica to 
succeed the late Hugh Chisholm, has 
been editor of the London Observer 
since 1907, when Lord Northcliffe put 
him in charge of it. He had previous- 
ly been connected with the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Fortnightly Review, and the 
Outlook in London. Mr. Garvin is 
widely known for his executive ability, 
his interest in literature and in pub- 
lic affairs, and especially for his famil- 
iarity with American political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions. It is be- 
lieved that his choice as editor of the 
Britannica promises well for continua- 
tion of the high editorial standards of 
that work. Mr. Garvin will direct the 
preparation of additional volumes and 
supervise the revision that is continu- 
ally being made. 


The Ward Line which advertise 
trips to Cuba and Mexico state in a 
letter to us that there is “an ever 
growing interest among teachers and 
students of United States and Canada 
in the annual summer session con- 
ducted by the University of Mexico.” 
The special purpose of their letter, 
however, is to give information con- 
cerning the passport requirements for 
visitors to Mexico. They state that a 
citizen of the United States proceeding 
to Mexico directly from a United States 
port as a bonafide tourist is not re- 
quired to produce a passport. In lieu 
thereof special tourist’s certificate will 
be issued on personal application at 
any American Consulate for the cus- 
tomary fee of $1.00. To secure such 
certificate an applicant must show 
proof of American citizenship and be 
in possession of a round-trip steamship 
or railroad ticket or an order therefor 
or a credential letter showing that the 
holder is a tourist or traveler on bus- 
iness, intending only a temporary visit 


| to Mexico. Citizens of Canada, how- 


ever, must be provided with passport. 
This tourist’s certificate allows the 
traveler a few hours at Havana. 
The letter says that in view of the 
manifest interest in Mexico among 
teachers and students of this country 
it is considered important to give this 
information to acquaint them with the 
government’s desire to encourage 
American tourists and promote their 
comfort in every way. 
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EACHING is serious work, It requires infinite patience, perseverance, tact and under- 
standing —the ability to surmount great difficulties. 


Since 1899, this institution has been helping to make the problems of teaching easier by 
serving the schools throughout the country with the proper materials and equipment. 
Let us help you too! We areever ready to plan with you, develop new ideas for you and 





Serve you. Itis our wish to he!p you anticipate your needs, and thereby enable you to be 


ready when school starts this Fall. 


Send for our catalogs—folders—samples and feel free to talk over your problems and 
needs with us. 


ESCO Premiums For Teachers Only 


Hundreds of teachers take advantage of 
the ESCO Premium Offer to secure their 
schoolroom necessities without cost. 

The pencils we send you are sold at 5¢ each 
in every retail store. 

Tell us the premium you want. We will 








send you the correct number of pencils to 
sell. Have your pupils distribute them at 
5e each, remitthe money to us. We will 
then send you absolutely free of charge the 
premium you have earned. We pay the 


postage, It costs you nothing but the 
effort in directing the children. 

If you want to pay cash and get the pre- 
mium and pencils inone shipment a cash 
discount of 5'7 will be allowed. 

Premium No. 1—Chicago Pencil Sharpener. 
Recular price $1.00. Free for selling five dozen 
pencils, 

Premium No. 2—Two dozen Dodson Animal and 
Bird Victures in natural co ‘wular price 
$1.00. Free for selling five dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 3—One 3x5 foot flag, moth proof, 
sewed stripes and stars. Regular price $1.80, 
Free for selling eight dozen pencils. 

Premium No, 4—Five pounds of Modeling Clay, 
Regular price 40c per lb. Free for selling eight 
dozen pencils. 

Premium No. 5—Blackboard Pantograph for re 











Premium No. 1 nthe ia ell 
Premium No. 2 





























producing any picture on blackt . Regular 
price $1.50. free for selling six dozen pencils 
Premium No. 6—Accident Cabinet with com 
lete First Aid Kit, Regular price $5.20, Fre 

‘or selling twenty-four dozen pencils 
Premium No, 7—One eight inch Globe, Regular 
price $5.25. Free for selling twenty-four dozen 
pencils, 
Premium No, 8—Regulation size Basket Hw!! 
complete with bladder. Regular price $6.00 
Free for selling twenty-four dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 9—One dozen four inch schoo! 
aciss rs. Regular price $1.25. Free for selliry 
five dozen pencils. 

Premium No. 7 Premium No. 3 In sending your order be sure to tell us th« 


School Dist. and Grade in which you teach. 















Send us your premium orders now to be shipped Sept. 1, for the opening of school 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio. 























Magnificent New Prints in Full Color 


for 


Vivid Visualization 


Picture Study 


All plates of our former course have 
been abandoned for these wonderful new 


Museum 
MINIATURES 


each an exquisite replica in the exact colors of the original paint- 
ing—the finest small reproductions ever produced—and for a 
fraction over the price of the old black and white or sepia. 

144 subjects to choose from, sold individually 

only from 3c to 2c according to quantity. 


Museum Miniatures, size 3% x 4)4 inches. $2 00 
96 prints with new Manual for Teachers. e 
by F. H. Collins and his staff. | post paid 


Brown-Robertson Miniatures, size 3'4 x4'4 inches. } $2 00 
48 prints with loose-leaf Manual for Teachers ° 
by Theo. M. Dillaway. ) post paid 


American Renaissance, } 
Manual and sheets of 117 illustrations of early ($2.00 
American Arts and Crafts 

by Theo. M. Dillaway. { post paid 


Little Journeys in Eastern States, } 
Manual and sheets of 108 illustrations $2.00 
by John T. Faris. ) post paid 


Write for prospectus and specimen prints free to teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 


Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 8, 8-10 East 49th St., New York. 
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Party of 65 Summer Students on Arapaho 
Glacier, 1925 


Attend Summer School 


in the 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, offers you un- 
surpassed opportunities for combining 
summer study with recreation. Or- 
ganized hikes and week-end outings; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park; mountain camp 
maintained for summer students. Al- 
titude of one mile, within sight of per- 
petual snow, gives unexcelled climate 
and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 24 
Second Term, July 26 to August 27 











Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Business 
Administration, Medicine, Engineering. Art 
courses given in co-operation ‘with New York 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, Field courses 
in Geology, Maison Francaise Many Special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories, Daily organ recitals and_ public 
lectures. Vacation railroad rates. Boulder 
common point from Eastern States, 


University of Colorado 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 
DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. W) 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 

BOULDER, COLORADO. 


Please send me the Bulletins checked below : 
Summer Quarter Catalogue.. Summer Recreation...... 
Field Courses in Geology Graduate School,.......... 
PUPAE cco ce lees capac en ene 
Street and Number 


City and State. 





ANNOUNCING 


Summer Quarter 
June 14 to August 26 


First Half—June 14 to July 16; 
Second Half—July 19 to August 20 


at the 
Northern Arizona State 
Teachers College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
(The Center of Nature’s Wonderland) 


Professional Courses for the Preparation 
of Teachers in Rural, Elementary, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Situated at an altitude of nearly 7000 feet at 
the base of the lofty San Francisco Peaks 
which rise to about 14000 feet, away from the 
heatand dryness of the desert and surrounded 
by scenic attractions known the world over, 
such as the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
the Rainbow Natural Bridge, and Prehistoric 
Cliff Dwellings, Flagstaff is truly the most 
delightful oasis for study and recreation to 
be found anywhere in the southwest. 


For catalog and further information write to 
DR. F. A. COTTON, President. 








LAYTON School 


* ART 


Summer School 

June 28—Aug. 6. Drawing, Painting, and Out- 
door Sketching, for Beginners and Advanced Stu- 
dents. For catalogue address CHARLOTTE R. 
PARTRIDGE, Dept. B, 438 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








OR ATION DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC., lynn 

9 toorder, $2.50 per 1,000 words. 
Outlines, $1.00 cach MILLER LITERARY Vb ety nelblases 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


| school 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Young Journalists 


The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation Convention brought 700 dele- 
gates to Columbia University, New 
York City, on March 12 and 13. The 
association was represented largely by 
faculty advisers and student editors, 
reporters and managers of secondary 
publications. 
made by Julian S. Mason, managing 
editor, and Winsor McCay, cartoonist, 
the New York Herald Tribune; B. 

Adams of the editorial staff of the 
DSc Digest; Lester Markel, Sun- 
day editor, and John Carter of the book 
review department of the New York 
Times. Specialists in advertising and 
ad lay-out, magazine make-up, poetry 
and art spoke on these phases of scho- 
lastic press work. The delegates were 
taken for a bus trip through the city 
and visited the plants of the New York 
Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Twelve loving cups were awarded 
the newspapers and magazines holding 
highest places in their respective 
classes. Greensboro High School, 
Greensboro, N. C., won two first prizes 
for its senior high school publications, 
High Life and Home Spun. Five dele- 
gates from that high school drove to 
New York in a Ford truck loaned them 
by the Greensboro Daily Record, on 
gasoline supplied by the Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Miss Anna W. Williams, a retired 
public school teacher, whose profile is 
that of the Goddess of Liberty on our 
silver dollar, died at her home in Phil- 
adelphia April 17. She was 68 years 
old. At the time when she was per- 
suaded to pose for the design, in 1876, 
she was a teacher in the Girls’ School 
at the House of Refuge in Philadelphia. 
Thomas Eakins, artist, suggested to 
George Morgan who had been com- 
missioned to design the new dollar that 
he secure Miss Wlliams as the model. 
It wag only on condition that her name 
should not be made public that she con- 
sented. At this time she was consid- 
ered very beautiful, with fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, Grecian nose, and a 
quantity of golden hair. Despite her 
desire, her identity became known, and 
she then received numerous offers of 
stage engagements, all of which were 
declined. In 1891 she was appointed 
instructor in kindergarten philosophy 
in the Girls’ Normal School of Phil- 
adelphia. 

A new era in ocean travel, due to 
ie creation of popular Tourist Third 

Cabin accommodations by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships, and operated 
by the Art Crafts Guild of Chicago, 
is to be inaugurated this summer. Five 
special collegiate tours will be con- 
ducted under the direction of the Art 
Crafts Guild from Montreal and Que- 
bec, down the picturesque and roman- 
tic St. Lawrence route, with only four 
days’ open sea voyage, to England. 
After landing, the route lies through 
the Shakespeare country by motor to 
London, thence to Holland to The 
Hague and Amsterdam; then to Bel- 
gium to famous Ostend and other in- 
teresting places thereabouts; and on to 
Paris and to the World War battle- 
fields. Two free days in London and 
three free days in Paris are the inno- 
vations of these tours. These days can 
be spent by the tourists in these cities 
as they desire. 


A course for the training of teachers 
of sight- -saving classes will be given 
again this year at the University of 
Cincinnati during the summer session. 
A new course in advanced eye work 
will also be offered by special request. 
These courses will open June 21 and 
continue for six weeks. In making 
this announcement, Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director of the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, declared that whereas there are 
now in the United States 242 sight 
saving classes, at least 5,000 are needed 
to provide proper educational facilities 
for all children who, though not blind, 
have such seriously defective vision as 
to be thereby greatly retarded in their 
school work. 
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117 Seneca St. 









Smith’s Regents Review Books are what you need now—complete, 
definite, authentic reviews covering every phase of the subject. 

They show definitely just how well prepared each pupil is—they 
help to build up on weak points. 

Smith’s Regents Review Books are recognized as standard in 
thousands of Public and Parochial Schools throughout the United 


Time is short now. You can’t afford to take chances or to rest on 
Check up and know where your pupils stand. Smith’s 
Review Books will help them to come through with flying colors. 


Question Books and Answer Books in 48 different subjects— 
Grammar and High School subjects—40c 
discount on orders of 6, 25% on 12. 


Order Direct from this advertisement—your order filled the same 
“Pupils like to use Smith’s” 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
Dept. F-6 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, His 
School Instructors have found in these schools during past years a delightful and positive 
short cut to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good handwriting. 


Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and pedagogica) 
truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 


address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, iil. 
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I have just finished 


Clark’s “Four Years En- H 
aglish”, the best book on oe pepe ty se. 


English 1 have read in “Julius Caesar” 


years, ms will be widely and “fl Penseroso”’ 
used, 1. Miero, frequent use, 
Pre fa Colorado 
College. 





Choose for Your Summer School Companion 


Clark’s Four Years English 
lt will Spell SUCCESS for You 


Here are two books for students preparing to teach and for teachers already 
in service that meet a real need. 

BOOK ONE makes composition easy with understandable chapters on words, 
sentences, paragraphs and essays. 
“The Chapter on Sentences alone is worth the price of the volume’’, which is 


BOOK TWO analyzes the plays you love; “The 
“Macbeth”? and * 


Price $2.00. 
To Teachers only, both volumes $3.00. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 76 F ifth Ave., New York 


It has many times been said of this book, 


Merchant of Venice’, 
‘Hamlet’. Next, Milton’s “‘L’Allegro’’ 
A clear, comprehensive, helpful work you will need for 


Money returned if not satisfied, 
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Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 22—Summer School—July 30 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kindergarten, _ II. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Training 


Primary, III. Playground. 














1873. TEACHERS COLLEGE 1926 


¥ JALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


A Standard Normal Schoo] 
(Accredited by the Indiana State Board of Education) 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 14 to August 19, Including Saturdays ~ 
Courses for teaching in both Elementary and High 
Schools. Full quarter credit, Also special six 
weeks courses. Half quarter credit, 

NEW AND EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 
The University is controlled by the Lutheran University 
Association, Excellent educational facilities under whole- 
some influences. Combine your summer vacation with 
study at a very low cost. 

For special a Peer palistin. psi 
courses, writeto : OF IDENT. 








Dept. C, Valine Uaiveceiiy, Vesparabsodaa’ 





Cortland Summer School 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Session 


JULY 6— AUGUST 13, 1926 
Cortland, N, Y. 


‘| Courses for Regents and State Certificates 


For teachers seeking special preparation for teac ch- 
ing certain subjects. Special Courses in Agricul- 
ture, Nature Study, Penmanship, Physical Train- 
ing and Public School Music. Review and Advanced 
Work in Subject Matter and Methods. Daily Rec i- 
tations in all subjects, 


Low Tuition and Small Living Expenses. 
Our references: Over 4,200 former students. 


The work is specially arranged for teachers prepar- 
ing to take the state examinations. Booklet free. 


LUKE J. McEVOY, Director, Cortland, N. Y. 
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DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


S1st Year 
Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 29—Aug. 8, 1926 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres, Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Work based on best 
modern and educa- 
tional principles, 
Numerous Lectures, 
Concerts and Recitals, 
Excellent Boarding 
Accommodations, 
Teachers’ certificates, 
Diplomas and degrees 
conferred, Many free 
advantages, We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment, 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME, 

For particulars of summer session and detailed information 
Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 

Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 





Finest Conservatory in the West 














Summer School 


Music Teachers 
Supervisors of Music 


Five Weeks 
June 29 to July 31 


Intensive Course 


Public School Music Methods 
Unequalled Facilities 







Theory, Voice, Violin 


Normal Training 


Piano, 














Send for Summer School Booklet 


Columbia School of Music 


Box N.I. 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 










Summer School 


of Physical Education 
and Athletic Coaching 


6 Weeks Inclusive, June 21 to July 24. 


Teachers of Physical Education, Playground 
supervisors, dancing, swimming instructors, 
and athletic coaches—brush up this summer 
and add this fine professional training to your 
teaching work, Specialcourse in Corrective 
Work. 16th year. Large gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, dancing auditorium. Excellent 
faculty. School and women’s dormitory lo- 
cated on beautiful North Side. Detailed in- 
formation on request. 


American College of Physical Education, 
Accredited—Co-Educational 


Dept. N.I1., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 














Battle Creek College 


(Dedicated to Race Betterment) 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 17 and July 8—August 17 


Special courses for Primary Teachers, 
Leading American Educators on Faculty. 
Vacation in Michigan's “Little Lake Dis- 
trict’. Improve your Health and receive 
your A. B., B.S., A.M. or M.S. Degree. 
Free physical examination and advice giv- 
en by the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


I. O. Foster, PH.D,, - Director 
Paul F. Voelker, PH.D., - - President 
Cora L, Hoppough, A, B., - - Registrar 























Windsor Mt. Artist Colony 


A Summer School of Fine and Applied Art 
Boulder Lake, White Mts., New Hampshire 
Special low rate to students. Normal course for 

teachers and supervisors. Hight Weeks, Booklet. 
T. M. DILLAWAY, Art Director, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 946 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














TYPEWRITERS, ‘ ‘closing out sale,’’ prices $10.00 and 





up. Address Gaibreath Company, Rogers, Ohio 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Drama of American Independence. 
Pageant Episodes for Schools and Colleges in 
Commemoration of the One Hundred Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, _16-page pictorial section. 
Paper. 172pp. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Very timely is this collection of en- 
tertainment material that may be util- 
ized in programs connected with the 
Sesquicentennial celebration. It has 
been prepared by a special committee 
of the National Education Association, 
composed of Miss Lotta E. Clark, head 
of the Department of History and Civ- 
ics in Teachers College, Boston; Miss 
Helen Louise Cohen, head of the Eng- 
lish Department in Washington Irving 
High School, New York; and Jasper L. 
McBrien, director of Rural Education 
and Community Activities in the State 
Teachers College, Edmond, Okla. The 
book contains miscellaneous patriotic 
numbers for lower grades, and for up- 
per grades is given a history dramati- 
zation, “A Brave Deed by Brave Men,” 
around which an assembly program 
may be built. About 60 pages are de- 
voted to episodes for a pageant, “The 
Story of American Independence,” 
which, in more or less extended form as 
circumstances dictate, may be utilized 
by schools, colleges, and communities. 
There is a Bibliography on Pageants 
and Pageantry, as well as preliminary 
Suggestions to Teachers. The book’s 
Pictorial Section will be of aid in work- 
ing out details of costume and stag- 
ing. Although prepared especially for 
this year’s s observance, the compilation’s 
usefulness is of course not confined to 
any particular occasion. 

Four Years English, By Thomas F. Clark, 
2 volumes. Cloth. Part One: 211pp., $1.50, 
Part Two: $2.00. Both Volumes: $3.00. 
Noble & Noble, New York. 

The author explains that in prepar- 
ing students for final high school ex- 
aminations and for college entrance 
examinations, he had had difficulty in 
finding essays suitable for that work. 
His experience was that many “stand- 
ard” essays are too long, labored, and 
rambling to impress high school stu- 
dents. Since ability to write an accept- 
able essay is essential, Mr. Clark, in 
the first of his two volumes, gives es- 
pecial attention to the requisites for 
this work. There are chapters, con- 
taining many well-chosen examples, on 
these subjects: Specific Words, Vocab- 
ulary, Sentences, The Expository 
Paragraph, Expository Essays, Criti- 
cal Essays, The Narrative Essay, 
Paraphrasing, Reduction of Para- 
graphs, Common Errors (157. of 
them), Famous Poems _ Interpreted, 
and Examination Questions and An- 
swers. The second volume of Fouwr 
Years English is concerned with the 
analysis of four of Shakespeare’s plays 
and of Milton’s “L’Allegro” and “Il 
Penseroso.” 

Everyday Science Projects. By E&dith Lillian 
Smith, Joint Author of “The Science of Every- 
day Life.” Illustrated. Cloth. 341pp.  9%6c. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

It is only recently that general 
science has come to be regarded as a 
subject capable of consideration in ele- 
mentary schools, although “nature 
study” relating to birds and plants and 
practical gardening long since gained 
a firm foothold. There is no valid rea- 
son why the field should not be some- 
what extended, at least far enough to 
include such a book as this among sup- 
plementary readers, where’ general 
science cannot feasibly be introduced 
into the curriculum. However, this 
volume is adapted to use as a basic 
text in nature study for grades five, 
six, and seven, and thus may serve a 
double purpose. The projects are 
grouped by seasons—autumn, winter, 
and spring—with a final chapter de- 
voted to “Science for Vacation.” The 
first part discusses, among other 
topics: insects, indoor gardening, trees, 
rocks and minerals, the sky, photog- 
raphy. The second part is concerned 
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**‘My most prized possession— 


what History, Travel, 
partments have in store for you. 
so much of their Lincoln Libraries 


tial 
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Take It Along On 


Your Vacation 


AVE a profitable as well as a pleasant 


vacation—increase your fund of essen- 


facts and 

” of the arts and sciences. 
mer afternoon lags or 
comes monotonous, 

Biography, Fine Arts, 


Lite 


your appreciation 

When the sum- 
the boat ride be- 
then is the time to see 


broaden 


rature and other cultural de- 
Many prominent people write that they think 
as travelling companions that they have 
taken them across continents with them. 





The Lincoln Library 
contains in one book the 12 GREAT 
scope of information that DEPARTMENTS 
has heretofore required | he English Language 
12 to 20 volumes to treat, Literature 
yet is not too large in , History 

5 » - : Geography and Travel 
size to slip handily into aiteaed 
the travelling bag. It is __ Mathematics 
truly a triumph of classi- a 2 Useful 
fication and compression, | Government and Politics 
effected by the use of Fine Arts 

- s tducation 
large pages of thin annem 
opaque paper, small but Miscellany 
extra-clear type, and 





reference book, you will 


find it most convenient 
to have a copy of your 
own, as it is equally 


valuable at home, at 
school, or while teach- 
ing. Init you have the 
very essence of the infor 
mation gathered by more 
than 60 noted educators, 
each one selected for his 
ability along some par 
ticular phase of human 
experience. 








many tables. ‘The con- 

tents are arranged in the natural 
order — related subjects together - 
thus allowing a fuller conception of 
a subject than is possible with the 
alphabetical order. A comprehen- 
sive index puts the 22,000 topics at 
your finger tips, and a list of 12,000 
interesting questions and 900 illus- 


trations add to the utility and at- 
tractiveness of this work. 
For Summer School, tco, it is an 


invaluable aid. Although most school 
libraries have it and consider it their 
most up-to-date and time saving 


‘*‘In my travels here and there, 


Not only is the Lincoln 


Library complete in one volume, but 
it has other features that distinguish 


it from 


encyclopedias. First: it 


contains the important after-the-war 


developments, and secondly, 
porates a list of 
provoking questions 
are sure to arise 
people and visit 


it incor 
12,000 thought 
the kind that 
us you meet other 
unfamiliar scenes 


and places. 
To give you a specific example of 


the wide favor 


The Lincoln Library 


has met with among travellers every 
where, we quote the following: 


there is one volume, 


about three 


inches thick and weighing less than six pounds,that | always carry as 


a ‘‘library,’’ complete unto itself. 


Indeed, 


The Lincoln Library is the 


most complete and concentrated register of human knowledge that 4 


have ever seen. 


in Canada, Mexico, or South 


No matter where | am, in 
America, 


The 


Spain; 
seems 


Bagdad, Egypt, 
Lincoln Library 


always to meet the situation when I am looking for information.’ 
—Joe Mitchell Chapple in National Magazine. 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
of ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 





Mail Coupon Now 


for free booklet showing how subjects 
are treated. You owe it to yourself to 
know more about the book that is the 
sensation of the reference world. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


Department 520 


Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y 











THE 


Lafayette Bldg. 
Gentlemen: 
or obligation to me, 
booklet describing The 


FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Department 520 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost 

your new illustrated 
Lincoln Library of 


Essential Information. 


Name 


Address 





















Bring the romantic, enchanting, 
entrancing and melodious strains 
j of the great instrument of the ¥& 

Hawaiian Islands into your soul. Be- ¥ 
come popular and successful. This 
short cut method of home instruction en- 
ables you to quickly master Bopatten p Galtar 
~ pros walk play as well as Native 


“o staff of Hawafian instructors have 
perfected a method of teaching, so 
simple, that without musical knowl- 
edge, you quickly learn to Play real 
ay notes. Simple as learn- 
ing your A. B. C’s and sa wil not be 
lone before you will play 

way hits. 








popular, dance or classical 
Almost from first le sson, you 
play wh songs like Aloha Oe. 


dae 


ed ee 


New Invention— 
Kno-All-Chart 


spent TEACHES 
W TO PLAY 








i The, ae invention of 





Wels 





quickly teaches you how to play and read notes. § 
ple is this device that any one can understand it and t. 4 
to play immediately. 


Picture Method Easy 


We do not depend upon our printed 
instructions alone for your success as a 
student, but we also supply you with many 
pe cturgs of our professors” play- 

se nable *s you to imitate 
the pictures. Isn't this easy? 


Phonograph Records FREE 


Asan ad hitional guide, we also furnish you 
with phonograph records of our Hawaiian 
instructor’s own playing of the piece you are 
learning, This practically brings our_pro- 

fessors from our studio to your own home 
and enables you to listen to their playing just 
asif they were actually in front of you 


Genuine $18.00 Hawaiian Guitar 
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Free 
18 Hawaiian 
Guitar: when 
you emoll 
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: = Enroll asa student, and secure free 
Free a beautiful, full tone, genuine $18 ob 

Hawaiian Guitar. We also furnish every 

bit of equipment so it is ne me r necess- 

Bi JAZZ S ary for you to aoe nd an extra ve nny. 
ben you graduate you geta beaypti- 








glome an a ter 





fully engraved = 
raduat 


six month's free "se rvice 
and consultation, 


; Your Way to 
ey Popularity and 
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students, that Sit you write 
ato , we willsend you 
tree, our fret. lesson which 

a will enable you to see re just 

at you can expe e 
{ bs whee acon. Feet aise re- 
PE ceive our big vr ok of full ‘Y 
| particulars rite for your 
copy and free lesson today, 
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HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 726 
of New York Academy of Music 
Yoo Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
x Please rush vs yur bo »k, **How to Learn Haws riian Guitar’? 
pe aoe my first Also_reserve a gift ae awaiian 
sitar for me a My figs ate sme in no way w he atev 
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. Make Your Gifts and save money. 

Crafts Materials Catalog and Directions 15 cents, 
Books, Tools, Materials for work in leather, Stenciling, 
arent bloc *k printing, china painting, painted rd ving, car. 

batik, pare! hment shades, etc. THE COLONIAL SCHOOL AND 
CRAFTS SUPPLY Co. +» 612 California St., Newtonville, Mass. 


Nt Intelhag 
for Veeicoens : 









Aa help in class room 
problems ideas for holidays 
outlines of art work and 
similar projects should 

write to the 


American Art Aid 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY / 
CALIFORNIA 
































with winter weather and animal life, 
household science, elementary physics, 
chemistry, and electricity, and that 
absorbing instrument of the moment, 
the radio. In spring, pupils are en- 
couraged to develop a garden and an 
aquarium, to study animals, to find 
ways to help improve their community, 
and to make a variety of kites and air- 
ships. With each chapter is a table 
of definite projects showing points to 
be credited for each and space for the 
pupil’s score. Additional reading ma- 
terial is suggested. Drawings have 


been liberally included to aid in work- 


ing out the projects. 


The Girl’s Every Day Book. Boards, 
The Womans Press, New York. 


Says the Foreword of this inviting 
volume: “It is a book to go adventur- 
ing in. There is a paragraph with 
something to think about for every day 
in the year, if you want to ‘make it 
last’ that way. The paragraphs are 
not dated, but the book can still be used 
as a birthday book if you like.” This, 
as a companion volume to the first 
Girl’s Year Book published by the 
Womans Press, attempts, through a 
variety of writings—prose and poetry 
—to answer the religious, social, and 
ethical questions that come to the mind 
of the girl in her teens. Prepared 
under the auspices of the Young 
Womens Christian Associations, it 
is another entry in the long service 
record of that organization. The 
anonymous compiler is evidently a per- 
son of taste, tact, and sympathetic in- 
sight. In appearance, the volume does 
credit to the printer’s craft. 


Elementary Algebra, Revised Edition. By 
John W. Hopkins, Superintendent of the Gal- 
veston Schools, and P. H. Underwood, Teach- 
er of Mathematics, Ball High School, Galves- 
ton, Texas, member of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements. Cloth. 36lpp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The changes in this revised edition 
of the Hopkins and Underwood Ele- 
mentary Algebra have been made in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements and the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The 
additional material is that treating of 
the formula, generalized arithmetic, 
and the graph. This book has many 
commendable features that are not in- 
corporated in most algebra texts. The 
first chapters, which must introduce 
the pupil to a new phase of mathe- 
matics, give sufficiently detailed ex- 
planations to connect the new material 
with the old. In the first twelve chap- 
ters there is a complete text on the 
subject through quadratics. The next 
five chapters furnish additional ma- 
terial on topics already considered; 
the remaining chapters are devoted to 
more advanced work. An elementary 
treatment of arithmetical and _ geo- 
metrical progression and of logarithms 
is a feature not often found in ele- 
mentary algebra texts. 


Present-Day Standards for Teaching. By F, 
Burke Fitzpatrick, Professor of Education and 
Director of the Extension Department, State 
Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia. 
Cloth, 208pp. $1.25. F. A, Owen Publishing 
Company, Dansville, N. Y, 


Present-Day Standards for Teaching 
has been published to meet the need 
for a compact and yet sufficiently de- 
tailed text on the subject indicated by 
the title. Professor Fitzpatrick has had 
many years of experience as a teacher 
of children, a school administrator, and 
a teacher of teachers. In his normal 
training work he has developed courses 
involving the subjects upon which he 
now writes—subjects of paramount im- 


| portance to the prospective teacher and 


to the teacher in service. He includes 
only that which he himself has proved 
worthy of passing on to others. The 
material has been tested out in actual 
practice—it works. With care the au- 
thor has discriminated between the 
ideas that may be pedagogically pop- 
ular at the moment but are not sig- 
nificant, and those which have estab- 
lished a valid claim to inclusion in a 
sound book on Standards for Teaching. 
The practicalization of all school sub- 
jects, not only through vocational and 
prevocational classes, but more gen- 
erally through development of prob- 
lems and projects and_ insistence 
on motivation; the establishment of a 
more intimate contact between the 
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You Can Judge Your Own Ability by 


PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING 


By F. BURKE FITZPATRICK, Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia. 


HERE is a new book just published, that will give you an intimate 


knowledge of the best present-day teaching methods. 
you to test your own ability and efficiency as a teacher. 


It will enable 
It will show you 


just how your qualifications and classroom results compare with modern 


teaching standards. 


work in which you may now be deficient. 


Present-Day Standards for Teaching has been prepared along strictly peda- 
gogical lines by one who has had long experience in educational work and par- 
It deals clearly and interestingly with 


ticularly in the training of teachers. 
subjects of vital importance to both beginning and experienced teachers, 


The author first defines the essentials of good teaching according to modern 


ideas. 


teachers can evaluate every feature of their work. 
The helpful character of this book is indicated 

















s "PRESENT. DAY 
~ STANDARDS 
“FOR TEACHING | 


vity; 





tioning; 


ples. 








Illustrations; 
Order and _ Discipline; 
Self-Analysis; Lesson Planning; etc. 

To make this book of the greatest possible 
the standards presented 
have been amply illustrated by concrete exam- 
The lesson plans, projects, and problems 
included have been thoroughly tested and their 
value proved. 

At the end of each chapter are questions to 
test the reader’s grasp of the preceding pages 
and references for further reading. 
dix gives schedules for 
the smaller elementary schools. 

208 pages, printed on a good grade of paper, 
and bound in full cloth covers. 


benefit to teachers, 


It will help you to improve any features of your 


He then presents in detail definite present-day standards by which 


by its chapter headings, some of which are: 
Methods of Evaluating Efficiency in Teaching; 
Some Specific Standards 
Recitation; Pupil Activity versus Teacher Acti- 
Organization of Subject Matter (Project 
and Problem Methods); Effectiveness of Ques- 


for Evaluating the 


Principles of Lesson Assignment with 


Habits 


of Study; 
Self-Improvement by 


Maintaining 


An appen- 


class arrangement in 


Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, 1 


Order Now and Pay October 15th. 


year, $3.00. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
See Credit Offer on Page 2. 


$2.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 























REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book I]—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book III—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


PRICE, E EACH BOOK 
In Standard Per C 
Cloth Covers 80 Cents Postpaid. 
PerC 
PaperCovers 50 Cents Postpaid. 


20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 
These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 


In Heavy 


ly arranged syllabi. 


quired in EVERY state. 





FOR ALL 
GRADES 








This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 


Many copyright poems are included which could other- 


wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 


publishers. 


The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 


readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades 


Baby Seed Song 
Baby, The 

Child’s Evening Hymn 
Christmas Caro 

Come, Little Leaves 
Daisies 

Dandelion, The 

Dutch Ite b 
Elf_and pig iormouse 
If Ever IS 

If I Were “ "@uabenn 
Little Brown Hands 
Little Elf, 1e 

Mother Goose Rhymes 
October’s Party 

Only One Mother 


Pussy and Binkie 
Rock-a-by Lady, The 
Six Honest Serving Men 
Song of the Bee 
ugar- -Plum Tree, The 








Thanksgiving-Day 

‘here Are Many Flags 

We Thank_ Thee 

What the Winds Bring 

While Shepherds Watch- 
ed Their Flocks by 
Night 

| and 119 others 








‘ 
s 
A ‘axgatherer, The 
' 





Partial Can, for 3rd and 4th Grades 


April Day, 
Ballad of - Tempest | 
Brown Thrush, The 
Calling the Violet 
Child’s Prayer, A 
Christmas 
Daisies, The 
Paltz Tale, A 

Song, the 
Praidine 
oe ‘the: haiies Come 


Jack Fro st 

Jack in the Exivit 
Life Lesson 
Laughing my 


| Little Gottlieb 

Little Orphant Annie 

Marjorie’s Almanac 

November 

Old Christmas 

October’s Bright 
Weather 


Blue 


Robert of Lincoln 
Sandman, The 
Sandpiper, The 

gous Sparrow, The 
Thanksgiving Fable, A 
White Seal, The 
Wonderful "World, The 


and 102 others 





| 








| Flag Goes By, 


Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


| Abou Ben Adhem 


America_For Me 
a ee in the 


hy Taig Sy ne 
oy 


ell of Atri’ 
Boy’ s Song, A 
Brook, The 
Charge of the 
Brigade, The 
Christmas 
Corn-Song, The 
Destruction of Sennach- 


erib, T 
The 


The 
The 


Light 


Four-Leaf Clover 

Good Name, 

Ilow Sleep the Brave 

Jock of Hazeldein 

Leak in in the Dike, The 

syillee "ot the Dee, The 
o Boy Knows 

of the Piano 

Pictures of Memory 

Planting of the Apple- 


ree 
Rolling Down to Rio 
White Man’s Burden 


and 108 others 





Partial List—Book for ee and 8th Grades 


Abraham Lincoln 
America the Beautiful 
Sarbara_ Frietchie 
Bells, T 

Bugle Song, The 
Coming of Spring, 
Daffodils, The 


The 


Deacon's _Masterpiece 
Each and 
Eve of Waterloo 


First Snowfall, The 
Gradatim 
Heritage, The 
Herve Riel 
Horse 


low the Old 
Won the Bet 


| In Flanders Fields 
| Ine adent of the French 


amp 
| Man’s a Man For a’ 
That, A 
Name of France, The 
ne of Old G ‘lory 
) Captain! My Captain! 
Teottanie 
Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee 
Thanatopsis 
Washington 


and 78 others 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (neiren'stice) 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
and President of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


Book I The Understanding 
Prince - - - Grade IV 
Book II High and Far - - Grade V 


Books III, IV, and V are in active 
preparation. 





Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
















Just Off the Press 


Many a Way for 
Closing Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
(The teachers’ favorite writer) 
Sound educationally; bright entertain- 
ingly. The newest and biggest and 
best book of Closing Day material in 
the market. Buy it and be convinced. 
224 pages. Price 60c. 


WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY, 
41 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


(To whom all orders should be sent.) 


Qu ick Easy Way 
CARTOONIN 


You can now quickly learn 
to make comics, sport car- 
toons, animated and serious 
cartoons, ete, Cartooning is lots of 
fun--and fun that pays big money! 
Learn cartooning at home in spare 
time this amazingly easy way. 

Send for Free Book 

Mail posteard or letter today for Free 
Book on Cartooning. It tells all about this 
casy method perfected by one of America’s 
most successful cartoonists —also is filled with interesting 
facts about cartooning, Mail card TODAY! 

Give Age if under 16 years, 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 426-D, 1113- 15th St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 



























h 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
ICAN SCHOOL 
Depte 11-467 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3.1923 



















Are You Interested in Writing | | 


short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, FOR PROFIT? 
Then send for our new edition of actual letters from prom- 
inent editors, who want your manuscripts. It's vE if 
zou send for it NOW. Address M. Mendelsohn, Editor, 

ont. 108. Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 














PLA YS— 


Ask for List K, describing the best plays of 
all publishers r Jed for young peo- 
ple. These plays are also to be had through 
our Library Service. Send for circular, 
OLD TOWER PRESS 
Chicago, Illinois 








S9 East Adams Street, 














GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 


All men-women, 18-60, wanting to qualify for Government 
Positions, $140—$225 monthly, local or traveling, write 
Mr. Ozment, 145 St Louis, Mo., immediately. 








Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. | 





Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington. D. C. 











school and “life”; stress on the child’s 
experience here and now as vitally im- 
portant; and the tremendous impetus 
given to a more scientific measurement 
of intelligence and ability by applica- 
tion of standardized tests—these all 
necessitate a very different outlook on 
teaching from that of even a decade 
ago. It is this changed outlook which 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching 
reflects in the discussion of such sub- 
jects as “Pupil-Activity Versus Teach- 
er-Activity,” “Organization of Subject- 
Matter” (under which Problems and 
Projects are treated at length), “‘Meas- 
ured Results,” and “Standards for Les- 
son Planning.” “Self-Improvement by 
Self-Analysis” should aid any ambi- 
tious teacher to increase her effective- 
ness and “Maintaining Order and Dis- 
cipline” should solve many a problem 
of schoolroom management. 
end of each chapter are Questions and 
References. An appendix gives Sched- 
ules for class arrangement in one-, 
two-, and three-teacher schools. <A 


detailed Table of Contents and a com- ! 


plete Index are two convenient features 
of the volume. Throughout, an effort 
has been made so to arrange the text 
as to eliminate the unessential and 
thus save the reader’s time, without, 


| however, sacrificing material that would 
| be of practical help. 


The Witmark Choruses, Nos, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Compiled expressly for Schools, Colleges, Glee 
Clubs, Camps, ete. No, 3: ‘Two-Part Songs 
for Male, Female, or Mixed Voices.’’ 72pp. 
No. 4: “Three-Part Songs for Soprano, Soprano, 
Alto; or Tenor, Baritone, Bass.”’ Tipp. No. 5: 
“Three Part Songs for Soprano, Alto, 
tone.”” Tipp. No. 6: “Four-Part Songs for 


Female Voices.”” 79pp, No. 7: ‘“Four-Part 
Songs for Mixed Voices.” 7T9pp. Octavo. 
Each bound in paper. $1.00 net, M. Witmark 


& Sons, New York. 

As regards both variety and quality, 
these volumes are notable. The con- 
tents are selected very largely from 
modern songs whose worth and pop- 
ularity have become established. The 
collections, therefore, do not follow 
the lines of other octavo music books 
made up entirely from the classics. In 
book form these. numbers are available 
only in The Witmark Choruses.  Be- 
cause of the frequent difficulty in find- 
ing lyric tenors and deep basses, the 
selections have been edited to avoid ex- 
tremely high and low notes for these 
respective parts. Among the contents 
will be found sacred, patriotic, humor- 


| ous, nature, and march songs; ballads, 


spirituals, southern dialect songs; 
songs of parting and friendship. 

Directed Study. A Student’s Workbook in 
American History. Seventh Grade. (Book 
Two in “Social Studies Series.) By Charles 
C, Scheck, Ph.B., M.A., and M, Althea Orton, 
Instructors in Social Studies, Washington 
Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. Paper. 
152pp. 7c. Dirst Publishing Company, P, O. 
Box 207, Rochester, N, Y. 

Few teachers nowadays need to be 
convinced of the effectiveness of the 
Problem Method. How valuable it can 
be in history study is well demon- 
strated by this Workbook. In it the 
seventh year’s work is presented as a 
whole, with the chief topics formulated 
as major problems and the subtopics as 
lesser problems. The lessons require 
actual thinking to a purpose, they ne- 
cessitate organization of subject mat- 
ter, and they lead naturally to the dis- 
covery by the child of other problems 
worth investigation. Say the authors: 
“The course here presented has been so 
organized that it is adaptable for use 
in various ways; for directed and con- 
trolled classroom activity or super- 
vised study; for directed study at home 
or at school with the activity not being 
guided by the teacher; where the Dal- 
ton plan is used or any similar labo- 
ratory method for individual instruc- 
tion. The method is flexible and can be 
varied with the initiative of the teach- 
er. The numerous textbook references 
and other suggestions furnish material 
for those desiring to enrich the pre- 
scribed course of study or to provide 
for extra assignment.” The procedure 
that is suggested results in finally plac- 
ing in the notebook space (provided 
with each topic) some permanent form 
of written work correlated with devel- 
opment of maps and outlines, tests and 
devices of various sorts. All the prob- 
lems have been utilized in grade work 


| and students have cooperated on them 


enthusiastically. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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$1140 to $3300 a Year 


Men--Women 18 Up 
| PICK YOUR JOB 


Bari- | 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Postoffice Clerks 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 
These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U.S. Government employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. There is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
in the U. S. Government Service. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.16 each pay day. Their pay is quickly in- 
creased, the maximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. 


PAID VACATION 
Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a yearly 
vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). While on runs they usually 
work 3 days and have 3 days off duty, or in the same proportion, During 
this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just as though they were 
working. When away from home they get extra allowance for hotel ex- 
penses. When they grow old they are retired with a pension, 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 
Clerks and Carriers commence at $1,700 a year and 
automatically increase $100 a year to $2,100 with 
special increase to $2,300 for clerks. They also have 
15 days’ paid vacation. Examinations are frequently 
held in the larger cities. City residence is  un- 
necessary. 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 








A 
[Open to men and women 18 or over] 7 
Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant clerical work in the 7 
various government departments at Washington, D.C. . 7 
WHAT IS YOUR FUTURE? 4 


Compare these conditions with your present, or your prospective 7 ERANKLIN 
condition, perhaps changing positions frequently, kicking around - INSTITUTE 
from post to pillar, no chance in sight for PERMANENT em- Ps Dept. $243 

ployment; frequently out of a position, and the year’s average yy Rochester, N.Y. 
salary very low. DO YOU EARN $1,900 to $2,700 EVERY arate pene 
YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW 4% ,_ Kindly rush to meentively 


YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2,700 OR oF description of” the _ position 

MORE A YEAR? , F mes Nees tS) og an 

> r wok, “U Ss 

YOU CAN GET A POSITION Qo” copy of illu trated book, Se. 

QQ _ Government Positions and Flow To (ie 

Country residents and city residents stand iF oxnan g (4) A list of the t S. Gov 
equal chance. Experience is unnecessary, 4, ca cvaesiplgahacca eat dite 

and-political influence is not permitted. Be- | = 1 Railway Postal Clerk. ($1,900-$2,700) 


($1,700-$2,300) 
($1,700-$2,100) 
($2,100-$3,390) 
($1,140-$1,860) 
($2,040-$3,000) 


I ] Post Office Clerk 
| City Mail Carrier 


cause of their education and training, a> 
teachers more easily stand high and 4 [ 
get appointment. 7 | 1 Rural Mail Carrier 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS CS 
Fill out the following coupon Fh ait ata 
Tear it off and mail it today 
-now-at once. DO IT NOW fl x 
| ~This investment of two Z : 
| ets. for a postage stamp 


me. 





may nego . your sie ne 
etting a life U. S. anes re 
Government job. « Uso. This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 





350 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


To ESE books embrace a wide range of subjects, such as Biography, History, book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 

Geography, Literature, Fables, Myths, Nature, Industry, ete. Not only are tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and atirac- 

there a large number of supplementary readers specially prepared by competent tive colors. Many are profusely illustrated. 

writers but, in addition, there are many standard and accepted classics. Note the splendid character of the titles in the complete list below. If you 
The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


PREPAID PRICES { In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Certs Per Copy ORDER BY NUMBER 


In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Co SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
and DISCOUNTS i % Discount on More Than 10 and Less Than ne ie 20% Discount on 50 or More on as 


; ; FOURTH YEAR—Continued SIXTH YEAR—Continued 
Complete Graded List of Titles § 173 Tara of the Tent: 310 Story of Frances Willard 12 tomend of Sleepy Hollow- 
rving 






































































































‘1 Story of Eugene Field 3 
NOTE. The grading of the books is necessarily elastic and 178 Story “of Lexington and] 195 Night Before Christmas and 326 Story of Harding 
many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above Bunker Till Other Christinas — Poems GEOGRAPHY 22 Rab and His Friends 
and below as to the ones to which assigned. This is particu- 182 Story of Joan of Are and mace (Any Grade) 114 Great European Citi I 24 Three Golden Apples—Ilaw- 
larly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades 207 Famous Artists — II — | 256 Bolo the Cave Boy (London she Pa ; ve i; thorne 
and those in the fifth and higher ‘grades are, for the most (Reynolds and | Murillo) 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 115 Great European — —~ yt] 25 The Miraculous  Pitcher- 
part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades, 243 Famous Artists—III—(Millet) | 291 Voyage to gee! (Abr.) (Rome and Berlin) Hawthorne 
FIRST YEAR* tt Ry European History | 293 aooee on ., ae. and 168 Great European. Cities — III At as eae os 
‘ retty oldi >, > and C ale of the White Ilills 
90 Fifteen Selections _ from | 304 Story-Lessons in Everyday anteai = and Con- tell _ Other Sadee-tiae. 

FABLES AND MYTHS 31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends Longfellow. (Village Black- Manners 246 What I Saw in Japan—Griffs tho 

. 6 Fairy Stories of the Moon | HISTORY smith, Children’s Hour, | 312 Legends from Many Lands 247 The Chinese A Their | 119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, and 

2 Eleven, Fables from Boop 32 Patriotic Stories 9s ene gr at P 314 The eet Bugle | Country [Canal | 499 other pope . 
ore Fables from sop LITERATU 95 Japanese Myths and Legends er Stories 5 " 2 en Selections from Lo: 

29 Indian Myths eg Reader 103 Stories from Old Testament | 331 Karl and Katherine in _Hol- tH Story of ame and the fellow—(Paul. Revere 

140 Nursery Tales Bos First Term Primer 111 Water [Babies (Abridged) 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 325 A Visit to Hawaii Ride, he Skeleton in 

288 Primer from Fableland_ | 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 171 Tolmi of the Treeto +2 333 Chang Fu_Chen; a Little AGRICULTURE Armor, etc.) 

320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginner 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Girl 121 Selections from Tlolmes 

NATURE 945 Three Billy pkis Gruff, and 271 Simple Lessons in Animal (The Wonderful One tivss 

1 Little Plant People—I Other Old-Time Stories Husbandry—Book I, (Horses Shay, Old Ironsides, aud 
2 Little Plant People—II 229 A Queer Little Eskimo wy gind, Cattle) Others 
30 Story of a § 334 Anima ries 272 Simple Lessons in Animal | 122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
ne aa. DOUBLE NUMBERS {aces Exc HusbandryBook II, (She Browning 
a ep — 

SECOND YEAR* PAI EACH and Swine) 161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below STORIES OF THE STATES iesinbotham's reataste 
FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child’s Garden of Verses- AS 508 Story of Florida 28 0G eee dee 

33 The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson PREPAID PRICES 09 Story of Georgia ‘11 The Golde, Syihome 
‘ gother Specias Dome Andersen | 206 Fiuce ae Stories for I S P Cc 15 Cc ts P C : seat 4 Ilinois i Tien” en eece—Havw 

3 Stories rom xrimm 1 e il tro » S ory 0 ndiana or 

36 Little Bed Riding Hood +44 af of the Christ Child a ng “oth overs, en val ~tsad t rest d 4 — sees wed eS. ° aca, F 

37 Jack and the Beansta 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 1 tory o entuck, 6 

238 Adventures of a Brownie 268 Four — ee in | In Flexible Clo Covers, 20 Cents Per opy 52 Story of Sidiesn” 223 ad yy», ed 

NATURE AND INDUSTRY Bidens 8 = A248 Di On More Than 10 and Less Than 521 Story of Minnesota 225 Tennyson's Poems—Sel, 

‘ Four Little Cotton-Tails at iscounts 23 Story of Mi 5D pena 
3 —.. Pp orkers (Animal Four Little Cotton-Tails in paste sret ascot gt a 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 5D teed of Waeae 226 oe ee ag od of £ Star, 
49 Little Wood Friends pracation ,_,Lbite Reader On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. b28 Story of New Jersey 229 Responsive: Bible: Renan 
> J " a a, rd P 3 on 
4° ey BO ae g four [itt Bushy Tails 2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 536 Story of Pennsylvania +4 tocgey By = 
: atrioti ushy-Tails od he Story o sse S77 om 

_ —— he ee S me Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 401 Adventures of Pinoc- | 408 Health Stories and 42 Story of — 20% saris Stories—Benjamin 

Plants) ‘ 3 The Rainbow Fairy chio-Collodi (4th gr.) Rhymes (3d_ grade) 546 Story of West Virginia ‘ rankin one Ushers 
wig 8 Story of Peter Rabbit 402 Ivanl f 409 Stories from Newfound- 547 Story of Wisconsin 284 Story of Little Nell (Cond. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 2 Ivanhoe (Cond. | from ; from_ Dickens) [thorne 

43 Story of the Mayflower ee Scott) (8th grade) land History ($4 pag- LITERATURE 294 The Dragon's Teeth—Haw 

45 Boyhood of Washington More Halintion of ctie ines | 408 Harmful and Helpful In- | 449 ft) Busckall Te 10 Snow, Image—Hawthorne 295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorie 

204 Boyhood of Lincoln ig sects (6th grade) (8th grade) 11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthornue 

LITERATURE stati | 20 Ten ‘Little, Indians | 404 The eg | 7 ty oo * 411 Lit tle Lame Prince * 

2 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story o awatha amee (5th grade —Mul 4 
405 Story of Roosevelt (6th | 412 (Cona.) a os SEVENTH YEAR 
THIRD YEAR* grade) Atarroll (4th grade) | LITERATU RE 235 Poems _Worth Knowing- 
' 406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 413 The Spy (Cond. from | The Courtship of Miles Book IlJ-—Grammar 

FABLES AND MYTHS 59 Story of the Boston Tea grade) Cooner) (8th gr.) | Standish—Longfellow 238 yoo panes of Ulys 

46 Puss. in Boots and Cinderella Party | 407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 414 Longfellow for Boys | 14 Evangeline—Longfellow ses— 

17 Greek Myths 60 Children of the Northland | Ramee (5th grade) and Girls (3d gr.) | 15 Snowbound—Whittier 239 Lamb's. ‘Adventures af Ulys 

is ool gg 64 Colle i sife £ so nd ana ! ______— 20 a “” Signe te Rill 41 — art 

50 Reynard the F« ries 3 (New Amsterdam) rom 1e own Pump-— | 2 tor f 

102 Thumbe line and — 65 a = the Colonies— * 123 Fours args Ww . Semel ~Coaed inl 

146 Sleeping Beauty an ther : ’ennsylvania) 2 elections from ordsworth | 242 Story of the 4 ) 

* Stories 66 Child Life in the Colonies— FIFTH YEAR ; (Ode. on Immortality, We deised) — -Ch ei (Con 

174 Sun Myths ‘ IIL (Virginia) i NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, Story of Language and Lit- 

175 Norse Legends, i 68 Stories of the Revolution- 92 Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shakespeare etc.) 2 Battle of Waterloo—liugo 

176 Norse Legends, (Ethan Allen and the 93 Story of Silk 265 Four Little Discoverers in 124 Selections from Shelley and 4 Story of “The Talisman” 

177 Legends of the "Rhineland : an Mountain Boys) 94 Story of Sug Panama Keats a (Cond. from Scott) 

282 Siegfried, Th Lorelei, 69 Stoxies of the Revolution—IT 96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories from Grandfather's 125 The Merchant of Venice— | 259 The Last of the Mohicans 
Other Rhine ne gends_ 2 (Around. Philadelphia) fee and Coco Cheir—Hawthorne Selections—Shakespeare (Cond, from Cooper) 

289 The Snow Man, The _ Littie 70 Stories of the Revolution— 189 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II | 275 When _ Plymouth Colony 147 Story of King Arthur, as | 260 Oliver Twist | (Condensed 

> zir-Tree and Other Stories ao otil(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 210 Snowdrops and  Crocuses Was Young told. by Tennyson from Dickens) 

203 East of the Sun ant ce | let fhe baa Benjamin Franklin 240 Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days 149 The Man Without a Coun- | 261 Selected Tales of a Way 
of the Moon, and Other 5 2, ite © rown Baby and 263 The Sky Family LITERATURE » git Hale i side Inn—Longfellow 
Stories 165 Ge ver : Ne ni ld of tl 280 Making of the World 8 King of the Golden River- 192 Story of Jean Valjean 296 Uncle Tom's Cabin (Con 

nares AND INDUSTRY yo Gemila, the Chi of the 281 Builders of the World askin [thorne 193 Selections from the Sketch _ _lensed from Stowe) , 
Bird Stories from the Poet se “ and Some of Her 283 Stories of Time 9 The Goiien Touch—Haw- ; Book=Irving | 297 Story of David Copper 

46 Buds, Stems and Fruits 506 ams wk Ge Mek aie te HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY G1 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 196 ‘The Gray Champloo—Haw: | aoe ene "Go ee: 

51 Story of Flax Her New Home 16 Explorations of Northwest 108 History _in Verse (Sheri- nae ne [Selected 311 Stor ee sece~Wallace 

52 Story of Gla: NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 are 80 Story of the Cabots dan’s Ride, Independence 213 Poems of Thomas Moore— | ¢ ory of Jerusalem 
Story of a Little Waterdrop | ;} “pale asta A addi Pe 97 Stories of xine Norsemen Bell, ete. 214 More Selections from the | 315 Story of Armenia 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- i Sane PR nad wonel 98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Daffydowndilly and ¥ Sketch Book—Irving 316 Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
board—I, Story of Tea} 767 Famous Atti t= Thanhieer 99 Story of Thomas Jefferson Other _ Stories—Hawthorne 216 Lamb's Tales from Shake- speare — Part II — (Hamlet, 
and the Teacuy - 100 Story of Bryant 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali speare—Part _ _I—(Tempest, Midsummer Night’s Dream ) 

137 Aunt Martha’s loomee Cup- and Bonheur) 101 Story of Robert E. Lee Baba Merchant of Venice, Mac- | NATURE 
board—II, — Story of Sugar, aah as nl a Ay ied abe 105 Story of Canada 186 Heroes from King_ Arthur og aes 278 Mars and Its Mysteries 
Coffee and Salt 39 Little Goody Two Shoes 106 Story of Mexico {enson | 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 231 The Oregon Trail (Con- | 279 The True Story of the Man 

138 Aunt jMlartha’s Corner cap- os 7 te Alice and 107 Story of f Robert Louis Stev- | 199 Jeckanapes {Ramee densed from Parkman) in the Moon 
arc § | of Rice, | » o ve pis 110 Story awthorne 200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Currants, Hone | 67 The Story of Robinson 112 Diocraphical Stories~Haw- | 308 Heroes of Asgard—Selections EIGHTH YEAR* 

203 Little Plant People of the a. gurmme thorne 212 Stories of Robin Hood 
Waterways 71 Selections from Hiawatha 141 Story of Grant 534 Poems Worth Knowing—Book LITERATURE 154 Scott’s Lad f k 

(for, 3rd, 4th and 5th 144 Story of Steam i 1I—Intermediate Enoch Arden--T . Cc >t a ™ re ell 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY | Grades ) —Longfellow > o ; = arden—ennyson an owe 

Story of Washington | 09% tinr Animal Bidends end 145 Story of McKinley 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell | 155 Rhecus om Other ao 
7 Story of Longfellow jee How to Treat Them _ 157 Story of, Dickens ae and Other Stories 19 e's Saturday Night— | 156 Edgar Allan Poe—Biography 

“1 Story of the Pilgrims 1933 Poems Worth Knowing 179 Story of the Flag 250 At the Back of the Norti Bur [smith and Selected Poems 

44 Famous Early | Americans | ~ 7 i:  7-Prime mg—- 185 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from-- 23 The _ Village—Gold- | 158 Washington’s Farewell <Ad- 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 394 Bg Pa meg iin Bab. 190 Story of Father Hennepin Macdonald : 126 Rime of the Ancient_ Mar- dresses and First Inaugural 

54 Story of Columbus ar bity Buns [Stor . 191 Story of La Salle [ate 55 Chinese Fables gpd Stories iner—Coleridge [Poems | 169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Bio: 

hf Story of Whittier 322 The’ Wise Frog aniirer 217 Story of Florence Nightin- | ?09 Moni the Goat 127 Gray's Elegy and Other raphy and Selected Poems 

57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 353 Health Stories and Rhymes 218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In Nature’s Fairyland 129 ¢ ~ Bey — Selections— | 170 Paul # fame Biography 

She é 1 electe ems 
130 Henry the VIII-Selections- | 215 Life of Samue hnson— 
FOURTH YEAR* SIXTH YEAR* Shakespeare speare ‘ Macau! lay = 
g 2 inte es 99 

NATURE AND INDUSTRY 79 Little New England Viking NATURE AND INDUSTRY 163 Stories of Courage i fa tes oe | eee 

75 Story of Coal S1 Story of De Soto 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- | 187 Lives of Webster and Clay Canto I 236 Poems _ Wortl K ‘a 

76 Story of Wheat : 82 Story of Daniel Boone ber, Cinchona, Resins, ete.) | 188 Story of Napoleon 448 Building of the Ship and| Monk IU Advanon nowing 

add | ae ert Egaple Hr Story e ant ing seott 249 crowers eae —— of Illinois | 189 Stories of pcm . ther P Me PO. Mn 237 tay of the py 

i 8 y t 0 ) avid Crocke 298 Story 97 § y r 48 os F a : 

136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 85 Story of Patrick Henr: 299 Story of iron “d 198 Siot ~ Roe. Williams — i. R83 oe at. Introduction and Canto | 

181 Stories of the Stars 86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 209 Lewis and ek Expedition ® “ vat o7 —Scot ; 

205 Eyes and No Eyes and The ney and Fulton) HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 994 Story of Willi =" iad pany Address Sele: we sara pf Webste _ 

hree Giants 87 American Inventors-~— 73 Four G D5¢ Orat “hai Toe , 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY II (Morse and Edison) i] Four More Great Musicians | 568 Story ot of Bet — ss son, eee 305 Wee Wille Winkie~Ki ine 
5 Story of. Lincoln 88 American. Nava Heroes 116 Old English Heroes 367 Story 0 of hee - ee eee and | S06 Howe's Masquerade ~ Haw- 

56 Indian Children Tales _. ,,(sones, Perry, Farragut) 117 Later English Heroes 286 Story of Blavery—Booker T. “e a — 

78 Stories of the Backwoods , | 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 160 Heroes of the Revolution Washington * See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from s examina- 
tions, with complete answers. These questions 
upils an idea of the kind 
of questions ask the nature of answers re- 
quired. Save preparing test questions. Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states. 
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and answers give v4 





- 40c “United States History 

—Arithmetic - - 40c - = = = + 40¢ 
—Bookkeeping - 40c —Music - - - 40c 
—Civil Government 40c —Prthography - 40c 
=e ng - 40c —Penmanship - , 40c 
raphy 40c —Physiolo; - + 40¢ 
2Syeeasr and English —Reading - 40¢ 

Composition 


SPECIAL ouwe RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 33c 
or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
100 or more, 25c each. 


Bi: THEM AT OUR RISK 
We 'e these books wil} lease you—so sure that 
willle let von have them 1. Indicate 
need ty enclose your ‘check ‘act atthe end Fetun ws 
n satisfied, you eturn the 
ooks and we will gladly refund your money. 
Write f ir free ca containin; 
FREE. x le “questions an and answers an 
» other material valuable in your review work. 


Y WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
MNOGNINI S125 
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PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
Send for illustrated catalogue. ee 15 cents. 
RAMSTORFF BROS., inc; 


101 Ferry Street, den, Mass. 





to give your 
pupils the right 
Oh Boy! Start next 
247 September; 
TA to make 
every subject 
real and live 
and add interest 
to the whole 
program; fill in 
this little blank 
and send it 
back NOW. 
There is no 
obligation. 


To CURRENT EVENTS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Please send ..........--+-+- free sample copies 
of one issue of CURRENT EVENTS, the 
national school newspaper, for distribution 
to my classes after school opens this fall. 
I want the papers to arrive about 
, 1926. 








Name. 





(Teacher) 
Mailing Address.......... 























Other Books Received 


With Chapters on 
Manual of Method 





The Teaching of History. 
the Teaching of Civics. A 


for Elementary and Junior High Schools, By. 


Paul Klapper, Ph.D., Dean of the School of 
Education in the College of the City of New 
York; Author of “Teaching English in Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools,” etc. Cloth, 
367pp. D, Appleton and Company, New York. 


The Normal Diet. By W. D. Sansum, M.S., 
M.D., Director of the Potter Metabolic Clinic, 


Department of Metabolism, Santa Barbara 
Cottage Hospital, Santa Barabara, Calif. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 72pp. $1.50, The C. V. 


Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Personal and Community Health. 
Elsmere Turner, Associate Professor of Biol- 
ogy and Public Health in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Associate Professor of 
Hygiene in the Tufts College Medical and 
Dental Schools, Second Edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 426pp. $2.50. The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo, 


Mary Redding Takes Charge. By Linda 
Stevens Almond. Illustrated in color by Con- 
stance Whittemore. Cloth. 310pp. $1.75 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


Deadwood Gold. A Story of the Black Hills. 
(In ‘Pioneer Life Series.”) By George W. 
Stokes, in collaboration with Howard R. Driggs, 
Associate Professor of English Teaching, New 
York University. [Illustrated with drawings 
by Joseph Easly. Cloth. 175pp. $1.00. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


First Grade Manual for “The Child’s Own 
Way Series.”” By Marjorie Hardy, University 
of Chicago Elementary School. Illustrated. 
Keratol, 304pp. Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 


Wag and Puff. A Primer. (“The Child’s 
Own Way Series.”’) By Marjorie Hardy, Pri- 
mary Teacher, University of Chicago Elemen- 
tary School. Illustrated in color by Lucille En- 


ders and Matilda Breuer. Cloth. 140pp. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Surprise Stories. A First Reader. (‘The 


Child’s Own Way Series.’’) By Marjorie 
Hardy, Primary Teacher, University of Chicago 
Elementary School. Illustrated in color by Lu- 
cille Enders and Matilda Breuer. Cloth, 140 
pp. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Abraham Lincoln, The Greatest of Good 
Men; the Best of Great Men. For Boys and 
Girls. By U. J. Hoffman. Illustrated. Cloth. 
129pp, D. C. Heath & Company, New York. 


Folk Tales Retold. By Margaret Gordon Ar- 
nold, formerly Director of Kindergarten, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 
Illustrations in color by Frances M. Beem, Art 
Department, Senn High School, Chicago, IIl. 
Cloth. 96pp. 96c. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Better Health for Little Americans. By 
Edith Wilhelmina Lawson, Rockford, IIl., Pub- 
lic Schools. Illustrated, Cloth. 15lpp. 70c. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 

Stories of Animal Village. By Emma Car- 
butt Richey. Illustrated in color by Ludwig 
and Regina. Cloth. 139pp. 70c. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 


The Hygienic Pig, and Other Stories, By 
Janet Field Heath, Illustrations in color by 
Ludwig and Regina. Cloth, 112pp. 70c. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 

Hunt and Find. A Book of Silent Reading. 

By Jessie Parry, Washington School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Illustrations by Esther Feu- 
stel, Paper. 48pp. 30c. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Easy English Exercises, By Ada Riddles- 
barger and Edna Parker Cotner. Edited by 
John H, Beveridge, Superintendent of Schools, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Cloth, 27lpp. 96c. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y, 


Seeing America. Book Two: Mill and Fac- 
tory. By Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. 
Hughes. Illustrated. Cloth. 343pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


Trail-Makers. By Zoe Meyer, Author of “‘The 
Outdoor Book,” etc. Illustrated by William F. 
Stecher. Cloth. 217pp. Little, Brown, and 
Company, Boston, 

Long Ago in Egypt. By L. Lamprey. With 
illustrations by Margaret Freeman. Cloth. 
267pp. Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 


A New School Dictionary of the English 
Language. Prepared upon the basis of the 
latest edition of the Unabridged Dictionary of 
Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. Revised Edition. 
3889pp, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Can You Solve It? A Book of Puzzles and 
Problems. By Arthur Hirschberg. Illustrated, 
Cloth. 320pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y, Crowell 
Company, New York, 

My Cut-a-Picture Book. By Anna Eliza Sam- 
ple. (Supplementary reader for first and sec- 
ond grades.) With illustrations from original 
freehand cuttings by the author, Cloth. 122 
pp. Silver, Burdett, and Company, Newark, 

Educational Story Plays and Schoolroom 
Games. By Emily W. Elmore, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Wigconsjn, formerly In- 
structor in Physical Education, University of 
Wisconsin; and Marie L, Carns, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Illustrated by Bernice Oehler. 
Cloth. 157pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York, 


Graded Games for Rural Schools. By Alfred 
E. Ross, LL.B., Supervisor of .Physical Educa- 
tion, Bessemer Public Schools, Bessemer, Ala. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 76pp. 80c. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 


Good English in Sneaking and Writing, By 
Nell J. Young, formerly of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, and Frederick W. Memmott, 
Principal in the Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 402pp. EIGHTH 
407pp. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 


By Clair | 
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BORE ECU HRR SSRee TIS Seaaae 
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This popular desk is 41” wide, 69” long and 32” high. Accom- 
modates sixteen students. 
finish, top of birch strips treated ebonacid. 
gladly sent. 


Unexcelled Quality — Efficient Service — Superior Value 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 


BIOLOGY AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
DESK No. 4200 






































Wiese Resources Protect Your Investment 








Built of solid selected oak, golden 
Further particulars 








In Wiese Laboratory Furniture i 






Send for our special Catalog No. 21 i 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 










for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 




















Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 














The TAKAMINE 


BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 


Scientifically Correct, Practical and Economical 








INIWY vi = ———. 
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A thoroughly practical, 
correct and endorsed by thousands of your co-workers. 
that your pupils are supplied for the balance of the school term 
and also for the summer vacation. 


now for your supply of Tooth brushes and free charts. Use 
this coupon. 
+ f 8 Rawson Street, State 
| Takamine Corporation, LONG ISLAND CITY. N. Y. Amounts 
Here 
Ship me .......... gross of Takamine Brushes; price $7.50 per gross 
Indicate number 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 6 cents each.................... 
e 












Costs Only 


rae 


= gross 
Delivered anywhere in the United States 


economical Tooth brush, scientifically 
See 


Give eachachart. Write 
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Tubular Steel Model No. 101 
Triangular shaped steel tubing, electri- 
cally welded, Seat hinge noiseless and 

easily operated. 





American Universal No. 134 

Movable. Adjustable for height. Lift- 

ing Lid. Exceptionally light in weight. 
Perfectly helinend: 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wideappreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built intothem is aservice that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United States... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 


“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000. .. a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


American Seating Company 


General Offices—16 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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WACATION 
TIMMS 


Tae little cares that fretted me, 


lost them yesterday 
Aimong the fields above the sea, a 


Almong the winds at play, 
FAimong the lowing of the herds, 
he rustling of the trees, @ 


FAlmong the singing of the birds, 
Che humming of the bees. 


pihe ica fears of what might pass, 


cast them all away 
Fimong, the clover-scented’ grass, 


ong the newmown hay, 
Almong the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies: ned, 
(here ill theughts die «ageed are born- 


Out in the fields with God. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


By MARY McSKIMMON 


Principal, Pierce School, Brookline, Massachuseits ; President, National Education Association 


HIS great field is bounded on the north by frozen 

tradition. This is what keeps the slow chill of frost 

holding back the harvest of advancing knowledge. 

This is where the conservative spirit distrusts every- 
thing new; that holds to the belief that all new discoveries 
as to the needs of the development of the child are fads. 
From this region come the cartoonists who forever picture 
the teacher as an impossible termagant, the school boy as 
awaking in tears daily because the schoolhouse hasn’t burn- 
ed down in the night. Here also dwell the authorities se- 
cure in their unbendable knowledge that the children of to- 
day know next to nothing of the reading, writing, and arith- 
metic fundamentals. They only warm up when fury seizes 
them at the mildest suggestion that the 
teachers’ salaries should be _ raised. 
Their retort never varies, “Teachers are 
paid too much now!” 


O the east of this field lies the land 

of sunrise. Thither our eyes have 
been turned often of late. We have now 
two great interests in that land. One is 
the World Court to which our hearts are 
sped. This is the confession of the grown 
people of America that isolation is bar- 
renness and selfishness. We are com- 
mitted now to the knowledge that what 
is ultimately for the good of all must 
concern all. Our great inheritance of 
legal truth and diplomacy from John 
Marshall, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
John Hay, and Walter Hines Page has 
given us noble ideals of what fine relationships with foreign 
peoples might be. And our newest educational interest— 
that of our international relationships, starting with the 
meeting at San Francisco and continuing at Edinburgh— 
bids us wreathe our service to childhood with a great hope. 
If we can weld together the childhood of the world in a com- 
mon interest in their games and everyday experiences, we 
have razed to the ground the greatest barrier to their com- 
mon friendship. The poet long ago knew how isolation of 
interest cultivates enmity when he wrote— 


Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 


HE southern boundary of the educational field has a 

characteristic common to every other side, inasmuch as 
(so far as it comes in touch with professional education) 
it is a land of mothers more or less interested in their chil- 
dren’s schooling, but without fathers so far as any research 
has discovered. Public days, Education Week, graduations 
are all attended by mothers; so are reports signed; with 
mothers are school difficulties settled. I wonder if any other 
land harbors families of such interesting boys and girls 
where fathers know so little about their children’s schools. 
Who shall be the great personality in education able to win 
the fathers long enough from business or pleasure to take 








Mary Mc Skimmon 


the interest that would transform the boy’s schooling for 
him, making it alive with a dignity and importance now 
lacking? American children need no one thing so much 
to-day as to get school interests out of No Man’s Land. 


HE chief river in this field is Progress, and how swift 

its current is! Even under our own eye we can almost 
see new interests take shape and color. It reminds one of 
the marvels of the moving picture where a sleeping seed 
breaks through its blanketing soil, growing before our eyes 
to leaf, stem, and flower. Our favorite tributary is Na- 
tional Prosperity ; another is a newly swollen one, evidently 
fed by hidden springs—we might call it Passion-for-School. 
When can we change this one to Passion- 
for-Education, or must we despair of 
substitution and await a new and spark- 
ling fountain to spring into existence, 
bearing a new wealth of power to our 
river Progress? 


E mountain range is Cast-out-Fear, 
for from its noble peaks great visions 
of the future well-being of education 
may be seen, but by the fearless alone. 
The fog of doubt and prejudice makes 
these mountains unsafe to the fearful 
because the great vision such might re- 
ceive is hidden to them. The great dawn 
of the real appreciation of education can 
be seen from the twin peaks—Education 
Bill and Child Labor Amendment. This 
great vista has long been cut off from 
some approaches for they lie through Death Desert, caused 
by public indifference. 


UT there are, even in this desert land as in the greatly 

favored places, great fertile oases, for the blessed de- 
votion of the teachers of the children is changing these 
deserts into gracious gardens where the barren ground is 
blossoming like the rose of Sharon. Here crooked places 
are being made straight and rough places plain, and the 
glory of the heritage of the founders is shining from the 
face of every child. In these shining regions they no longer 
talk vaguely about child study, but they set themselves to 
study every child’s native ability to learn, his need of the 
right hours of sleep, play, and work; they are learning how 
to protect him from disease. They are finding the best ways 
of training him as a citizen of no mean land. 

Some day it will be an unfailingly successful task that 
the people of this Educational Field have set themselves 
to do. For when public indifference has disappeared for- 
ever, the opportunities for childhood will have increased 
beyond our power to reckon, and the teachers will all be 
able to give their entire energy and most courageous cheer 
to this great work, for they will no longer divide the 
strength that ought to be given to the work they love in 
vaguely trying to make one dollar do the work of two. 


An address delivered before the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C., February 22, 1926. 
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Philadelphia, Old and New 


By WALTER LEFFERTS 


Principal, William B. Hanna Public School, Philadelphia, and President, Philadelphia Teachers’ Association 


HILADELPHIA is an especially interest- 

ing city. For many years it led the con- 

tinent in numerous ways—political, in- 

dustrial, artistic, literary, educational. 
Mr. George Morgan, journalist, historian, biog- 
rapher, and novelist, is completing a volume 
about Philadelphia called “The City of Firsts,” 
and well does the city deserve such a title. Not 
all of Philadelphia’s glories are in the past, how- 
ever; she is still moving forward. 

This summer the members and friends of the 
National. Education Association who attend the 
general convention will find much of interest in 
the varied aspects of Philadelphia. As an his- 
toric community, an educational center, an indus- 
trial metropolis, or in its superficial appearance, 
it charms the visitor. In all these ways Philadel- 
phia is notable. 

At the focus of the city stands the immense 
City Hall, the largest building of its kind in the 
world. From its tower, nearly five hundred and 
fifty feet above the street, the heroic statue of 








A Dormitory, University of Pennsylvania 


William Penn looks out over the city that he 
founded toward the place where once stood the 
Treaty Elm, under whose shade Penn made with 
the Indians “the treaty that was never broken.” 

At the City Hall meet two of the most impor- 
tant streets—Broad Street and Market Street. 
Broad Street, which extends north and south 
from the City Hall, would be Fourteenth Street 
if it had a number instead of its appropriate 
name. Northward it leads for miles toward new 
and beautiful residential sections; at the south- 
ern extremity of this fine highway lie League 
Island Navy Yard, League Island Park, with its 
enormous Stadium holding 100,000 people, and 
the buildings of the Sesquicentennial. 

Kast and west from the City Hall stretches 
Market Street. On the east this street reaches 
the Delaware River, where ferryboats take 
crowds across to the railroads which run from 
Camden to the New Jersey coast resorts. A 
Short distance to the north the longest suspen- 
sion bridge in the world crosses the river. It 
will probably be opened for traffic at the time of 
the National Education Association Convention. 
Westward, Market Street crosses the Schuylkill 
River, and enters the section called West Phila- 
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The Parkway, with the Schuylkill River in 
the Distance 


delphia, at a point not far from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Now that you are located with reference to 
Broad Street and Market Street, what do you 
most desire to see? If you are interested in his- 
tory, many historic shrines await you, for Phil- 
adelphia is our Nation’s: greatest historic city. 
A memorial of the Swedish settlers who pre- 
ceded Penn is the delightful Old Swedes Church 
or “Gloria Dei,” built in 1700. You will wish to 
see Christ Church, built in 1727, and St. Peter’s, 
begun before the Revolution. In both these 
churches Washington worshipped. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the United States was 
established in Christ Church. You may wish to 
see old St. George’s Church, the oldest Methodist 
church in the world, or to look at the plain, se- 
verely neat meeting houses of the Friends or 
Quakers, especially those near Twelfth and 
Market or. Fourth and Arch streets. 





Independence Hall at Night 


Penn and Franklin are the patron saints of 
Philadelphia, and many memorials of both are 
preserved. At the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, which has so many relics of our national 
heroes, you can view the wampum belt which 
passed between Penn and the Indians; then you 
can step across the street to the building of the 
Pennsylvania Library Company, founded by 
Franklin, to see Penn’s secretary-desk and clock, 
as well as Franklin’s electrical machine. At the 
Franklin Institute are a number of other Frank- 
lin relics. Franklin’s modest grave is at the 
corner of Fifth and Arch streets. 

On Arch Street, between Second and Third 
streets, is the well-known Flag House in which 
it is supposed that Betsy Ross made the first 
United States flag authorized by Congress. It 
is pleasant to recall the tradition that here Betsy 
showed George Washington and Robert Morris 
how to cut out a five-pointed star with one clip 
of her scissors. 

For national history you must see Carpenters’ 





Old Swedes Church 


Hall, built in 1770, where met the First Con- 
tinental Congress. Across Chestnut Street is 
the oldest bank chartered in America, the Bank 
of North America. Ever-famous Independence 
Hall is near by; in its hallway is the renowned 
Liberty Bell, and to the left is the room where 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted 
and signed. In the old City Hall, the building 
to the east of Independence Hall, are relics show- 
ing that Indian conferences were held there. In 
the more famous building to the west, Congress 
Hall, Washington visited Congress during the 
ten years that Philadelphia was the capital of 
the United States. Congress Hall now holds a 
wonderful collection of historical paintings by 
the American artist, J. L. G. Ferris. Beside the 
old City Hall stands the home of the American 
Philosophical Society, founded by Franklin and 
his friends, and here are more Franklin relics. 

Of course, you would not willingly miss the 
tablet at Seventh and Market streets which 
shows the site of the house where Jefferson re- 
sided when he wrote the immortal Declaration 
of Independence. Near Carpenters’ Hall you 
will be anxious to look upon the bank which was 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The Educative Possibilities of the School Lunch 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS 





Older Girls and Boys Enjoy Science Experiments Connected with 
the Preparation of the School Lunch 


OO often teachers fail to see the educa- 

tional opportunities in the child activities 

that are already underway in their class- 

rooms. Such valuable activities, embrac- 
ing countless “leads” into new and unexplored 
content, and already exciting the curiosity and 
imagination of the children, are pressing in upon 
us. Still we ignore them because we fail to see 
in them any “regular” school work. We relegate 
them, without taking time for discriminating 
evaluation, to the realm of the extra-curricular 
and adopt well-organized schemes for carrying 
them through to completion with as little inter- 
ruption of regular work as possible. The school 
lunch is often thus disposed of, a few capable 
girls being allowed to prepare it, with the teach- 
er doing all the thinking and planning. 

There are an amazing number of opportunities 
for work in the common school subjects which 
may grow out of the activity of preparing, serv- 
ing, and eating the school lunch. We are often 
blind to these immense opportunities for we are 
too busy teaching children to read and write and 
figure to realize that these skills are to be re- 
garded as merely means to ends in the great proc- 





Young Children Enjoy Learning to Set the Table and to Eat 


Correctly 


ess of real education. How- 
ever, the school lunch will be 
given the place it should have 
as an integral part of each 
day’s regular school work when 
its correlation with other 
school subjects is clearly recog- 
nized by teachers. Some of 
the opportunities that the 
school lunch offers are: 

Collecting commercial exhib- 
its of the foods studied, 
and arranging them in a 
school museum. 

Collecting and filing pictures 
which show how we get 
our food. 

Writing reports of experi- 
ments, descriptions to go 
with pictures collected, and 
letters to commercial firms. 

Giving to parents at commu- 
nity meetings descriptions 
of the way in which the 
pupils prepare the school 
lunches. 

Finding out, by simple 
chemical experiments, 
what food elements are 
contained in the foods 
used. 

Making posters showing the 
value of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and milk as food; 
what foods will take the 
place of meat; a balanced 
meal; the value of whole 
wheat bread; etc. 

Making booklets showing 
what to eat; the story, 
from producer to con- 
sumer, of the products 
used; the recipes used; 
etc. 

Making a products map 
showing from where the 
foods in our school lunch- 
es come. 

Preparing a 100-calorie food 
exhibit. 

Working out balanced 


menus 
for the school lunch. 
Visiting stores, markets, 


farms, and factories. 

Setting the table correctly. 

Learning how to eat and 
serve correctly. 

Drawing pictures of people 
who live in distant coun- 
tries at work producing 
food for us. 

Making a garden. 

Preserving, pickling, and 
drying foods for winter 
lunches. 

Having a food fair and can- 
ning club exhibits. 

Visiting a canning factory 
and comparing prices and 
methods with home- 
canned foods. 

Preparing all the foods for 
the school lunch, figuring 
costs, calories, amounts, 
etc. 

Learning how to wash dish- 
es correctly. 


Principal, Kensington School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Preparing a picnic lunch; finding out what 
kind of water is safe to drink. 

Preparing an outdoor meal as the Indians did. 

Preparing a luncheon as the early colonists did. 

Having children weigh themselves regularly 
and keep weight charts. 

Making table decorations—doilies, napkins, 
place cards, etc.—for a party luncheon. 

Choosing records to play on the phonograph 
while eating. 


The interesting activities growing out of the 
school lunch are infinite in number. The above 
list, though not at all comprehensive, suggests a 
way in which each of the school subjects may be 
used. Correlation thus exists without difficulty. 

It is for the individual teacher to adopt what 
has vital and immediate interest to the partic- 
ular children concerned. The content should be 
so arranged that it grows naturally out of the 
questions asked by the children, as they proceed 
with the actual preparation of the school lunch. 

A list of questions asked by a group of chil- 
dren in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades of the prac- 
tice school in the Minnesota State Teachers Col- 





Boys Like to Learn How to Make Cookies As Well As Girls Do 


lege at Bemidji, Minnesota, may be suggestive as 
to the type of questions children ask: 

Why shouldn’t we eat baked beans and maca- 
roni at the same meal? Why does macaroni 
stick together before you pour cold water 
over it? Where is macaroni made? 

How can Irwin drink milk without getting fat? 

Is it healthful to drink lemonade and eat ice 
cream at the same meal? 

Why does the yolk of an egg thicken when 
cooked ? 

What is it in milk that makes it burn so easily? 

Do the different kinds of foods that cows eat 
affect the taste of milk? What kinds of 
cows do we have near Bemidji? What do 
they eat? What is best for them to eat? 

How much money did we save by making our 
own ice cream? 

Why does salt melt ice? Why is it that the ice 
cream freezes while the ice is melting? 

Why shouldn’t we eat many very hot and very 
cold foods? 

How much did we save by preparing our own 
luncheon? 

How is milk pasteurized? 

(Continued on page 80) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


UR habits change somewhat during vaca- 

tion, and very often the greatest change 

is in the time of our meals. The mealtime 

should be a pleasant and sociable hour, 
whether it be at home or at school. The diges- 
tive system works best in a happy atmosphere. 
Agreeable conversation helps to make this hour 
what it should be. We should look forward to a 
meal with pleasure. 

While on our vacations, let us not forget that 
we should continue to eat the foods that we eat 
when we are working. In our effort to eat foods 
that give us the much-talked-of vitamines, we 
must remember that the number of calories in 
the food is quite as important. We may use 
plenty of milk, eat fresh vegetables and fruit, 
and still not get as many calories as are needed 
to supply fuel for the body. The fuel foodstuffs 
are proteins, fats and carbohydrates. By weigh- 
ing yourself at regular intervals you will know 
whether you are standing still or growing. 

Our country deserves the best citizens that can 
be produced. The citizen who means the most to 
his country is the person whose body is physi- 
cally strong, who is able to think for himself, and 
whose morals are above reproach. During the 
growing period of the child he can lay the foun- 
dation for a strong body by eating proper food 
and developing regular habits. 

Teachers who have the school lunch to pro- 
vide, and mothers also, will find the reading of 
Feeding the Family, by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, 
published by the Macmillan Company, New York 
City, very interesting as well as helpful. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or di- 
vide the recipe by the proportional part of twen- 
ty according to the number of pupils in your 
school. When changing a recipe, be sure that 
the proportion of the ingredients remains the 
same. 


Tomato Soup 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


3 quarts canned tomatoes 
3 quarts water 

1 small piece soup bone 
1 small onion 

3 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon peppercorns 
3 small bay leaves 

¥% teaspoon cloves 

¥% teaspoon soda 

1 cup flour 

4 tablespoons salt 

A few dashes of pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


1 eight-quart saucepan and cover 

1 quart measure 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 

1 paring knife 

1 large spoon 

1 strainer or sieve 

1 six-quart bowl or kettle 

Put the tomatoes, water, and soup bone into 
the saucepan. Peel the onion, cut it up, and put 
it into the pan with the tomatoes. Add the su- 
gar, peppercorns, bay leaves, and cloves. Put the 
cover on the pan and place it on the stove to 
cook. After the mixture comes to a boil, cook it 
one-half hour; then put it through the sieve, 
making every bit go through but the seeds and 
the peppercorns. Put the strained tomato back 
into the saucepan and bring it to a boil; then add 
the soda. Stir it until the foam that rises when 
you add the soda goes down. 

Put the flour into a bowl and mix it with 
enough cold water to make it smooth and thin 





enough to pour. It will take about one cup of 
water. Stir the boiling tomato juice and add the 
flour mixture, stirring all the time you are pour- 
ing. Bring the juice to a boil again; add the 
salt and pepper. Taste; add more salt if needed. 
This soup can be made before school and can be 


reheated at noon before serving. 


Menus for June 


Tomato Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 
Canned Peaches 
Fresh Fruit 
Milk 


i 


CED 





lloodles and Cheese 
Whole Wheat Bread 


and 


Butter Sandwich 


Cherry Pudding 


Rice 
with 


Strawberry Sauce 











SCALLOPED HAM AND POTATOES 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


20 medium-sized potatoes 

1 slice ham (about 1% pounds) 
% cup butter 

2 teaspoons salt 

A few dashes of pepper 

4 tablespoons flour 

6 cups milk 


Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart dripping pan, or baking dishes 

1 paring knife 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 

Peel the potatoes, and cut the ham in twenty 
pieces. Grease the dripping pan with a little of 
the butter. Slice half of the potatoes and place 
in the dripping pan; place the ham evenly over 
the sliced potatoes. Add half of the butter, and 
sprinkle over this layer half of the salt, half of 
the flour, and a little pepper. Slice the rest of 
the potatoes and put them on the first layer of 
potatoes and ham. Add the rest of the butter, 


Pour the 
milk around the edge of the potatoes and put the 


salt, flour, and a sprinkle of pepper. 


pan into a moderate oven to bake. The potatoes 
should bake very slowly to prevent the milk from 
curdling. It will take at least an hour to bake 
the dish. Serve hot, being sure that a piece of 
ham is included with each portion. 


CANNED PEACHES 
If you have home-canned peaches, serve two 
halves to a portion. Two quarts of home-canned 
peaches will probably be needed. If you buy the 
canned peaches, serve one-half peach to each por- 
tion. If you buy a No. 3 can and the peaches are 
large, it will take two cans. 


NOODLES AND CHEESE 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


2 quarts noodles, or 3 boxes 
3 quarts boiling water 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 pound cheese 

% cup butter 


Utensils Needed: 


2 six-quart saucepans and covers 

1 tablespoon 

1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup 

Break the noodles in pieces about an inch long 
and put them into the boiling water. Add the 
salt and cook the noodles twenty minutes. Drain 
the water off the noodles; add the cheese which 
has been cut in small, very thin pieces, and the 
butter. Heat water in the other saucepan and 
put the pan containing the noodles over it. Stir 
the noodles, cheese, and butter often. Let it 
cook until the cheese is all melted and the butter 
is thoroughly mixed. 

Just before you serve it, set the pan contain- 
ing the noodles directly over the fire and let the 
noodles fry a little in the butter. Taste; add 
more salt if needed. This dish can be prepared 
before school and can be reheated at noon by 
frying as mentioned above. 

Instead of frying the noodles and cheese, they 
may be put into a dripping pan and browned in 
the oven just before serving. Sprinkle two cups 
of soft bread crumbs over the top of the mixture 
before putting it into the oven. You must plan 
to prepare the noodles and cheese in this way 
some day when you are not cooking anything 
else in the oven. 


CHERRY PUDDING 
Twenty portions of a two-inch square piece each 


Recipe: 

1 cup sugar 

1 quart pitted cherries and juice or 1 quart 
canned cherries 

10 tablespoons butter 

2 cups sugar 

3 eggs 

2 cups milk 

1 quart sifted flour 

2 tablespoons baking powder 

2 teaspoons salt 

¥% teaspoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


quart measure 
two-quart saucepan 
four-quart dripping pan 
three-quart bowl 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 

teaspoon 

small bowl 


Put the pitted cherries and sugar into a sauce- 
pan to cook. Grease the dripping pan with a lit- 
tle of the butter. Put the rest of the butter into 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Booker T. Washington—Who Never Gave Up 


with excitement as he, his mother, 


Le: BOOKER’S heart beat fast 
sister and brother, and a troop of 


other slaves made their way 
to the “big house.” On the veranda 
were gathered all of the master’s 
family. A stranger rose, and after 
making a short speech, read a long 
paper. When he had finished, 
Booker’s mother leaned over and 
kissed her children and told them 
that what they had long waited for 


had -come at last; they. were-free . 


and no longer slaves. 

This little negro boy joined in the 
general rejoicing and thanksgiving, 
but at that time he had very little 
idea of what the change would 
mean to his race. He did not know 
that it would be a difficult thing for 
people who had been treated as 
children for many years to learn 
how to act wisely. Little did he 
realize that he was to help them 
over that troublous in-between 
time when they were learning to be 
independent. This little boy was 
Booker T. Washington who later, 
at the head of Tuskegee Institute, 
a great school for negroes, taught 
his people how to become useful 
citizens. 

Booker T. Washington was born 
in a one-room cabin in the slave 
quarters of a plantation in Frank- 
lin County, Virginia, April 5, 1859. 
The cabin had a dirt floor with a 
hole in the middle in which the 
sweet potatoes were kept. There 
were no glass windows, and no 
stove. The cooking was done over 
an open fire. The family never sat 
down together to a regular meal. 
The children picked up their food— 
a scrap of bread at one time, a few 
potatoes at another. 

Booker’s mother was the cook at 
the “big house” so that, although 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Illustration by Mabel Beisy Hill 


she loved her children dearly, she had very 
little time to give to them. Little slave boys 
were expected to work too. In fact Booker 





© Harri & Ewing 
Booker T. Washington 


Who was born a slave. 

Who, at ten years of age, worked in a salt mine and 
in a coal mine. 

Who longed to go to school. 

Who worked his way through Hampton Institute. 

Whose one thought was to help the negro race. 

Who founded Tuskegee Institute, a great school for 
negroes, 





never knew what it was to play childish 
games. At the “big house” he fanned away 
the flies at mealtimes and did other things. 


Out of doors he swept yards, car- 
ried water to the hands in the fields, 
and, astride a horse, carried grain 
to the mill. 

Booker always looked into the 
schoolroom when he carried school- 
books for one of the little girls at 
the “big house.” He thought that 
a place where girls and boys could 
sit and study:all day must be para- 
dise. He made up his mind that he 
was going to go to school some day. 

After the freeing of the slaves, 
Booker’s stepfather sent for the 
family to come to Malden, a little 
town near Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, where he was working in the 
salt mines. Booker and his brother 
were at once put to work in the 
mines, too. A_ school had _ been 
started for negroes and Booker 
longed to go, but his stepfather 
would not allow him to give up 
work that was bringing in money. 
This refusal was a great disappoint- 
ment to the little boy who was now 
about ten years of age. 

He was determined, however, to 
learn to read. His first lesson was 
learning to recognize the numeral, 
18, which was marked on all of the 
barrels of salt that were made 
by his father. His mother, who al- 
ways sympathized with her boy’s 
ambitions, managed to save enough 
money to buy him an old Webster’s 
blue-back speller and with this he 
began to teach himself to read. 
He made arrangements with the 
teacher of the school to give him 
lessons at night. 

Booker continued to plead with 
his stepfather to be allowed to go to 
day school, and finally he gave in, 

(Continued on page 89) 
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e77HIPD DECORATION FOR WINDOW .5#.,. 


Cor OUT ALL THE SAILS IN ONE PIECE, ADDING SUCH 
DIVISION MARKS AS SEPARATE THE SAILS FROM EACH OTHER, WITH 
BLACK PAINT OR PEN & INK. PASTE SAILS ON WINDOW FIRST. THEN 
PASTE ON SHIP. TEAR THE PAPER FOR THE WAVES. 

SEA GULLS MAY BE PASTED IN GROUPS OF TWO & THREE 
IN THE SKY. CUT SEA GULLS OF WHITE PAPER-w, PAINT ALL 
SECTIONS MARKED B- LIGHT BLUE, BILLS & FEET ORANGE -O. 
DARK MARKS ON WINGS - BLACK. 

WHERE WINDOWS ARE WIDE, PASTE ASMANY SECTIONS 
OF BLUE PAPER TOGETHER AS ARE NECESSARY TO FIT ACROSS 
THE BASE. TONAL PAPER IS WELL ADAPTED FOR PAPER CUTTING 
FOR WINDOW DECORATION. 
R.- REO, W-WHITE , 8B ~ DARKER BLUE THAN ON SEA GULLS. 
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Putting the “Movie” to Work 


By JAMES N. EMERY 


Supervising Principal, Potter District, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


[aOR a number of years the James 

4 C. Potter School in Pawtucket, 
/ R. L, has been a stronghold of 
visual education. The writer has 
| always believed that history and 
! geography are two of the most 
! important subjects in the school 
/ course, and that no_ subjects 

43 have ever suffered more in the 
teaching than they have. 

History is something more than the memoriz- 
ing of a series of dates and names; geography 
more than the learning of an arbitrary list of 
place-names and the principal articles of manu- 
facture, import or export, or the location of riv- 
er, cape, and bay. To get an understanding of 
the trials and difficulties of the great men of his- 
tory and of how they solved their problems, to 
learn how the people of other lands live and work 
—is this not more important than to be able to 
find Mt. Popocatapetl or the precise date when 
the battle of Lundy’s Lane was fought? In ob- 
taining this sympathetic understanding, and 
arousing an enthusiasm for further voluntary 
research on the part of the pupils, nothing more 
successful has been devised so far than the mov- 
ing picture and in lesser degree the lantern slide. 

The writer has been fortunate not only in ob- 
taining permission to put his ideas into effect, 
but also in securing an adequate equipment with 
which to work. This equipment represents an 
outlay of several thousand dollars, all paid. 
Money raised by the pupils, the co-operation of 
the school committee, and the generous gift of 
James ©. Potter (a wealthy manufacturer for 
whom the school was named) have provided the 
Potter School with a motion picture outfit of the 
highest professional type which would do credit 
to a first-class theater. In addition, the school 
owns one of the largest and finest stereopticon 
lanterns made and its own collection of more 
than 1,600 lantern slides, which illustrate prac- 
tically all the countries of the world and a vari- 
ety of historical subjects. Our school also has 
nearly 1,100 stereoscopic views (in such views 
objects appear in all three dimensions). We also 
make use of the unadvertised but none the less 
valuable pictures cut from magazines like The 
National Geographic Magazine, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and Asia, or from the rotogravure 
section of Sunday newspapers. All these are 
used in greater or less degree in the Potter 
School. They have been carefully cross-indexed 
for various purposes. 

Lantern slides are used several times a week 
before small groups, to illustrate geography or 
history lessons. The school’s projection lantern 
is also adapted to the showing of opaque pic- 
tures, and these are thrown on the screen and 
discussed to illustrate the New England States, 
the Yellowstone, China, India, Belgium, or what- 
ever country is being studied. Stereoscopic 
views are studied in the individual classrooms, 
and frequent tests and written work ascertain 
whether the pupil is actually getting a real un- 
derstanding of what he is studying. 

Like football in the college activities, the mo- 
tion picture projector is more than self-sustain- 
ing; indeed, it pays for the other forms of visual 
instruction. The rental of films is financed by 
occasional evening community entertainments. 
Since the school lies in the outskirts of the city, 
the people of the neighborhood welcome an op- 
portunity to see a good motion picture show 
without going downtown. When more slides are 
wanted, or more films are to be rented, an eve- 
ning show or two provide the necessary funds 
with the minimum of labor. 








Geography is no longer a wearisome study and 
one to be dreaded by the pupils. They look for- 
ward eagerly to the geography hour in all 
grades. An hour’s program of three or four 
reels on at least one afternoon and generally two 
afternoons a week, is provided for the older 
classes, the subjects, as far as possible, being se- 
lected from what the pupils have been studying 
in geography, history, or literature. Two or 
three days in advance, bulletins are sent to the 
individual rooms, outlining what is to be shown, 
and suggesting suitable books and chapters for 
preparatory reading. 

No mistake is greater than to suppose that the 
programs are put on merely for an hour’s enter- 
tainment, with instruction incidental. Pupils in 
their classes the next day are required to tell the 
main points of the film, or to describe the climate 
and surface of the country, the dress, appear- 
ance, and occupations of the people, or very fre- 
quently to write a brief story of what they have 
seen. The films and slides give a wealth of mate- 
rial for the one-time nightmare of the teacher, 
written language work. 

The films take the pupils far afield. They have 
seen how sugar cane is cut in the fields, hauled to 
the mills, the juice crushed, refined and shipped 
to the distributor. They have seen the negroes 
picking cotton in the hot fields of Dixie, viewed 
it shipped north to the great factories, and fol- 
lowed it through the various stages of manu- 
facture until it became a bolt of cloth on the 
counter. They have seen the interior of a steel 
mill, of a copper mine, of a vast factory. They 
have seen the natural beauties of the Andes and 
the Yellowstone and the great plains of the West. 
They have seen bare-handed fights with alliga- 
tors in the swamps of Florida, turtle-catching 
off the Bahamas, and the queer folks of odd 
corners of the world. 

The screen may show the story of a loaf of 
bread, from the wheat fields to the baker’s wag- 
on; the almond-eyed, barefooted Japanese farm- 
ers in their broad-brimmed hats, as they stand 
ankle-deep in the soft muck and set out rice 
plants; scenic views among the glaciers of Switz- 
erland; or a travelogue on India, Korea, or Siam. 
The pupils as they go out talk over eagerly among 
themselves the odd customs of the people they 
have seen. 

“T have never had such good composition work 
in my life as I have had this year,” declared an 
eighth-grade teacher. “My pupils do not object 
to writing now. They seem to have something 
definite about which to write. The boys that you 
would ordinarily class as dull have sometimes 
surprised me by handing in very good papers.” 

So thoroughly is the value of visual education 
appreciated by the city school department that in 
the 16-room addition to the Potter School an 
assembly hall has been built with a view to day- 
light showing of films and slides. The hall, with 
a capacity of nearly 1,000, has a sloping floor, 
stage, screen, and built-in projection room. 

Much more detail is possible in the visual study 
of a subject than is given in the compact text of 
most geographies generally presenting a bare 
summary of facts which, because of their very 
generality, are difficult to remember. The para- 
graphs which follow comprise the entire treat- 
ment of Ceylon in six of the most modern and 
widely used texts: 

(1) “Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, 
as well as India, are British possessions.” 
(2) “Ceylon is a separate British colony. 

The chief products of the island are tea and 

coconuts. Colombo is the chief city.” 


(3) (in fine type) “Ceylon, with its fertile 


soil, abundant rainfall and high though equa- 
ble temperature, is a beautiful tropical gar- 
den. It was considered by the Arabs to be 
the Garden of Eden. Among the products 
are coconuts, rice, fruit, coffee, and tea. 
The island is the third most important tea- 
producing section in the world. Other prod- 
ucts are sapphires and rubies from the 
stream gravels, and beautiful pearls and 
mother-of-pearl from shellfish that live 
among the coral reefs.” 

(4) “The island of Ceylon has been for a 
hundred years under British rule. It is a 
colony by itself, not part of British India. 
The area and population are nearly as great 
as those of Ireland. It is one of the three 
largest tea-raising regions in the world, and 
raises many other tropical products. Sap- 
phires and other gems are found, and there 
are pearl fisheries. Much graphite or plum- 
bago is mined and exported. The main port, 
Colombo, is one of the great coaling places 
for ships engaged in Asiatic trade.” 

(5) “The island of Ceylon has a small low- 
land in the north where the climate is tropi- 
cal, and rice, rubber, cacao and coconut palms 
are raised. The central and southern parts 
of the island are occupied by a mountainous 
plateau. On the southwestern slopes of the 
plateau are great tea plantations. The 
‘abundant rainfall of these slopes is so favor- 
able to the growth of the tea that the leaves 
can be gathered every two weeks. The pla- 
teau is also rich in minerals and precious 
stones. The chief mineral is graphite, and 
Ceylon is the leading graphite-producing 
country of the world. Colombo is the prin- 
cipal city of Ceylon.” 

(6) “Ceylon is a fertile and populous is- 
land, famous for its tea, its coffee, its pearl 
fisheries, its cinnamon groves and plumbago. 
Tea is the most important production and is 
of the finest quality. Pearls are found in- 
side the shell of the pearl-oyster. Cinnamon 
is the bark of a kind of laurel. The cinna- 
mon and coffee tree grow wild upon the is- 
land. Cinchona, cacao and coconuts are also 
exported. Colombo is the capital and chief 
port for foreign trade.” 


In studying about Ceylon in the Potter School, 
the school’s collection of slides on this country, 
32 in number, are requisitioned. From the har- 
bor of Colombo, with its great steamships and 
queer native craft, the pupils are taken through 
the buildings and Buddhist temples, see native 
snake-charmers handling the dreaded cobras, 
view some of the luxuriant array of native fruits, 
the spreading banyan trees, rubber trees, palms, 
and bananas. They watch native tea pickers at 
work for their wage of about eight cents a day. 

They see a grove of bamboo with its giant 
stalks, or the native jungle, overgrowing ancient 
and abandoned shrines. They journey to Kandy, 
the seat of the ancient kings and see the pictur- 
esque natives with their long hair and their 
bright skirts—for Ceylon is a country where both 
men and women wear skirts and let their hair 
grow long. They visit the Buddhist temples and 
their elaborate shrines and meet the shaven-head- 
ed Buddhist priests surrounded by rare native 
books. They see a characteristic procession 
bringing the first new rice to the Temple of 
Buddha’s Tooth. They see gems taken from the 
streams, and the elaborate work in metals and 
jewelry by skilled master workmen using the 
crudest of tools. ; 

Wild dancers in their religious rites, a rice 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


Here is a Gipsy Moth! 
It is brown. 
It is not so big as the Robin Moth. 

















It is not so small as the Clothes 
Moth. 

It is a medium-sized moth. 

It likes the shade trees. 

It lives in New England. 

Do you know where New England 
is? 

It is where the Pilgrims landed. 

The mother moth is white. 

It lays its eggs in July. 

It lays big yellow patches of eggs. 

It lays eggs on the oak trees. 

It lays eggs on the pine trees. 

The trees are covered with yellow 
ego's, 

The eggs hatch into long, hairy 
caterpillars. 

The trees are covered with cater- 

pillars. 


Most birds will not eat the hairy 
caterpillars. 

The caterpillars are very hungry. 

They eat many kinds of leaves. 

They eat all the leaves on the trees. 

Then the trees are naked and bare. 

Sometimes the trees die. 

The caterpillars spin cocoons. 

The trees are covered with cocoons. 

Men try to burn the cocoons 

If the cocoons could all be burned 
there would be no more Gipsy 
Moths. 

There are always some left. 

A Gipsy Moth comes out of each 
cocoon. 

The Gipsy Moth was brought to 
this country from Europe. 














Za 





It came across the ocean. 
It came in a big ship. 
It came over fifty years ago. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 86.) 
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or 


6. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32, 


33. 


. France is separated from Italy by the — 
. France is farther — 


. The port at the mouth of the Seine is 
. In southwestern France is the Garonne River 


. The largest seaport of France is 
. The largest seaport of France is near the 


. Terr bine Vv 


). The chief center 


. The presence of and 


. After the World War, 


. The warm winds from the 


‘minerals though not so much as 
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Geography Completion Exercises 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 


By JAMES F. TYRRELL, 


HE following exercises may be used as 
daily tests, reviews, or examinations. They 
are based on the geography course of study 
for grades five through eight. 


France 





France is separated from Spain by the 








than Great Britain 
climate. 








and therefore has a 


. The southern part of France borders the 





. The shores of western France are washed by 


the ————_- ——_—_ 

In the northern part of France is the Seine 
River, on which the capital, ——— —, is situ- 
ated. 





with the city of ———— near its mouth. 





mouth of the ——-— River. 


. The wane mountain peak of the Alps is 


that was known as ——— was 
taken from France by Germany in 1871. 


. On the Rhone, where the Saone flows into it, 





is the important city of : 


. There are extensive beds of iron ore in the 


territory called ————. 

- has great textile industries, vast de- 
posits of potash, and some salt and petro- 
leum. 


3. France is a land of small farms, which are 


usually owned by the , and not, as so 
commonly in Great Britain, by the nobility. 


. The French do not manufacture so extensive- 


ly as do the people of the Untied States or 


. In the iron and textile industries France can- 


not take rank with — nesta secre ne 


. A famous French heroine was ————- ———— 


in France for the manu- 
is St. Etienne. 





facture of 





. All about Lyons are groves of ; 


which aid in producing silk. 
makes more silk goods than any other 
city in the world. 





in north- 
ern France has led to extensive manufactur- 
ing there. 





. As a result of the war, the supply of miner- 





als in France has been greatly 


. The fruit that is the most valuable ‘of all 





French agricultural products is the 
was restored to 





France. 





make the climate of the Rhone Valley warm. 


. France borders two very large bodies of wa- 


Ocean and the 





ter; they are the 
Sea. 
The return of 
affected the 
France. 
France is — from England by the 
The chief raw , materials that the people of 
France produce are and 
France has a good supply of coal and other 





from Germany greatly 
industrial development of 




















France is not so great a manufacturing na- 
tion as ———— — 


38. 


39. 


AO, 


Al. 


42. 


43. 


. France is well shut in by 
. France has many navigable rivers that are 





and 








connected by a network of , naturally 


fitting it for trade. 


36. In the Treaty at the close of the World War, 





in 1919, was given back to France. 


. In the northwestern part of France is the 


province of Brittany, which is important for 
fishing. 

The famous cathedral at 
destroyed by the Germans. 

The port of France that is situated favorably 
for trade with the Mediterranean countries 
and the East is 
One of the finest art galleries in the world, 
where priceless paintings and famous sculp- 
tures attract thousands of visitors, is the 
With a favorable climate and much level 
land, France has naturally. become a 
country. 

. France, is the nearest port to Eng- 





, France, was 














land. 
The head of the government of France is a 
; therefore the country is a 








The answers to the questions based on France 


are as follows: 


. Pyrenees Mountains. 


2. Alps. 


south. warmer. 


. Mediterranean Sea. 
. Atlantic Ocean. 


Paris. 
Havre. 


. Bordeaux. 
. Marseilles. 
. Rhone. 

. Mont Blanc. 

. Alsace-Lorraine. 

. Lyons. 

. Lorraine. 

. Alsace. 

. farmers. 

. Great Britain. 

. Great Britain. 

. Joan of Arc. 

. ribbons. 

. mulberry trees. 

. Lyons. 

. coal. iron. 

. increased. 

. grape. 

. Alsace-Lorraine. 

. Mediterranean Sea. 
. Atlantic. 
. Alsace-Lorraine. 
. English Channel. 
. raw silk. grapes. 
. Great Britain. 

. Great Britain. 

. mountains. sea. 
. canals. 

. Alsace-Lorraine. 
. sardine. 

. Rheims. 

. Marseilles. 
. Louvre. 

. farming. 

. Calais. 

. president. 


Mediterranean. 


republic. 


Switzerland 


. Switzerland is only about one-third as large 





as the state of 


. The population of Switzerland is on the 
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average about people for every square 
mile. 

. On the farms and in the villages the Swiss 
build most of their houses of , because 
it is plentiful. 

4, In the mountain valleys the chief industry is 


) 








5. Switzerland is entirely surrounded by other 
nations and therefore it has no 
6. Switzerland is most open toward the north, 
leading into 
7. The surface of Switzerland is 
8. Between Switzerland and Italy are the 














9. Switzerland is connected with Italy by means 
of through the mountains. 

16. Switzerland is separated from France by the 

Mountains. 

11. Very little of the surface of Switzerland is 
suitable for A 

12. Switzerland is especially adapted for carry- 
ing on 

13. The chief products of a dairy are ; 

, and : 

14. An especially famous peak of the Alps in 
southern Switzerland is the 

15. Switzerland is visited much by tourists be- 
cause of its x 

16. Because of the great number of tourists com- 
ing to Switzerland many of the people living 
there earn their livelihood by keeping 

17. Although coal is scarce, there is abundant 

in Switzerland for manufac- 



































turing. 

18. The people of Switzerland have long been 
noted for their 

, the largest manufacturing center, is 
also the largest city of Switzerland. 

20. Many of the Swiss railroads are being elec- 
trified. The in Switzerland 
helps to make the electricity. 

21. The Swiss people have learned to take 
from the air and make a fertilizer which is 
used in farming. 

22. Basel, Switzerland, is important because of 
its manufacture of ; : —, 
and 4 

23. Geneva has long been famous for its making 
of 

24. Water power is abundant in Switzerland be- 
cause of the 

25. The Alpine cottages 
called i 





19. 























in Switzerland are 





The answers to the questions based on Switz- 
erland are as follows: 


1. New York. 
2. 240. 

3. wood. 

4, dairying. 

5. sea coast. 

6. Germany. 

7. mountainous. 
8. Alps. 

9. tunnels. 

10. Jura. 

11. agriculture. 
12. dairy farming. 
18. milk. butter. 
14, Matterhorn. 
15. scenery. 

16. hotels. 

17. water power. 
18. wood carving. 
19. Zurich. 

20. water power. 
21. nitrogen. 


cheese. 
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22. ribbons. silk. cotton. linen. 
23. watches. 
24, mountain streams. 


25. chalets. 
Belgium 
There are more than 
square mile in Belgium. 
2. The farms in Belgium are 
3. Much food has to be imported, but the 
furnish money to pay for it. 
4, Southern Belgium has forests and many 
mines, and in this respect it is like that part 





people for each 


— 
. 




















of which borders it. 

5. Valuable deposits of , , ; 
and are found there. © 

6. is one of the busiest manu- 


facturing regions in the world. 
is the capital of Belgium. 
8. An important manufacture of the capital is 











9. The chief seaport of Belgium is , 

10. , in Belgium, is one of the greatest 
seaports of Europe. 

11. The chief manufacturing center of Belgium 








is 
12. The most densely populated country in the 
world is " 





13. There are so many people in Belgium that 
much has to be imported. 

14. The “Birmingham” of Belgium is 

15. In size, Belgium is than Holland. 

16. Ghent, the center of the flax-raising district, 
is noted for the manufacture of 














¢ ¢ AKE your geography work definite 

and concrete. Instruct the child in 

such a way that he can see how the 

world conditions affect him in his 
own city, in his school, and in his home,” chal- 
lenged our Superintendent as he rose to dismiss 
us from a geography conference. This was the 
inception of our World’s Fair, which gave our 
school local prominence for a season. 

I teach three classes of geography, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. The pupils began the 
work of the fair with enthusiasm, and articles 
for display came pouring in immediately. Many 
of the children brought toys and small household 
articles made in Germany, France, Japan and 
other countries. Some had relatives living in 
far-away places who had sent them interesting 
and unusual articles, many of which were brought 
to school. It was surprising to me how many 
things the children were able to bring. Practi- 
cally every important country in the world was 
represented. The parents of the children gave 
their heartiest co-operation. 

Many of the city merchants offered valuable 
suggestions for the fair and information as to 
where certain things were produced in 
sufficient abundance to be exported. 
One of the merchants urged me to 
bring the entire sixth grade to his 
store where he gave them a lecture on 
the raising of oysters, cranberries, 
olives, spices, etc. Another merchant 
loaned us a watch display showing 
every screw, wheel, and Spring in a 
watch. 

All these things, together with a 
number of manufacturers’ exhibits 
which I received in answer to post cards 
of inquiry, gave us nearly a thousand 
pieces for our fair. 

For mounting displays I secured black 
percale, which I thumbtacked over the 
blackboards. Articles too heavy to be 
pinned to the cloth I suspended from 
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17. and are brought from the 
Congo of Africa, which is under the control 
of Belgium. 

18. The city of is noted for its manu- 
facture of firearms, cutlery, glass, and vari- 
ous kinds of machinery. 


19. Belgium is situated between 














and 





20. Belgium is rich and well-favored in its nat- 
ural resources, so that it is able to take an 
important place among the — nations of 
the world. 

21. The country that has always been known as 
the busiest workshop of Europe is —---—. 





The answers to the questions based on Belgium 
are as follows: 


1. 600. 

2. small. 

3. manufactures. 

4, France. 

5. coal. iron. zinc. lead. 
6. Southern Belgium. 
7. Brussels. 

8. lace. 

9. Antwerp. 

10. Antwerp. 

11. Liége. 

12. Belgium. 

18. food. 

14. Liége. 

15. smaller. 

16. linen. 

17. Rubber. ivory. 


A World’s Fair 


By DOROTHY MELIZA 


the molding above the blackboard or labeled and 
put upon a display table. We classified our prod- 
ucts by grand divisions except in the case of 
North America, in which the United States re- 
ceived separate and detailed attention. We di- 
vided the states into groups as given in the geog- 
raphy, and we put into the different groups the 
products which were characteristic of them. Our 
own city, which is quite a manufacturing center, 
was given a display all to itself. 

This project was so expansive that it took in 
every branch of school work. History, being of 
close kin to geography, can be correlated in many 
ways. Some of the topics that we covered were: 
the development of the countries; the relations 
existing between nations; the methods of com- 
munication, old and new; and the development of 
inventions to cheapen the cost of production. 

Points that required investigation resulted in 
a reading lesson, and the oral or written reports 
from these readings resulted in a concrete and 
practical English lesson. Words misspelled were 
given for spelling lessons. An interesting change 
for the arithmetic class was a totaling and a com- 
parison of the crops, exports, etc., of the differ- 
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18. Liége. 

19. France. Germany. 

20. manufacturing or industrial. 
21. Belgium. 


The Netherlands 


1. Another name for The Netherlands is —— 

2. Much of The Netherlands was once a big, 
shallow bay called the ———— — 

3. The — of The Netherlands is niin as 


” 


4, Neitiaatiie means ‘“—————- ————-. 

5. Several rivers cross Holland; the — is 
the largest. 

6. There are few coal or iron deposits in the 
country, but - are used to run the ma- 
chinery in many of the factories. 

7. The name Zuider Zee means “————— — 
and was given to the inlet in contrast to that 
of the larger body of water beyond, known as 
the North Sea. 

8. The city of — has often been compared 
to the city of Venice. 

9. Both of the above-named cities have many 

which serve us streets. 

10. In this country -———— are built to hold back 
the sea. 

11. Thousands of ———— 
pump out the water. 

12. A large part of Holland is a delta of sand 
and clay built by three rivers, the 

——~, and - 


” 


are used in Holland to 


(Continued on page 9v) 


ent countries. The drawing class enjoyed making 
posters showing people of different nationalities. 
In the sewing class, the girls dressed dolls in for- 
eign costume. The state music text has a variety 
of folk songs from European countries, many of 
which we learned during our World’s Fair. 

The value of a project of this kind for the 
teaching of geography is inestimable. The chil- 
dren learn because they want to learn, and not 
because they have to do so. They learn through 
three senses—visual, auditory, and kinaesthetic. 
What a child learns in these three ways he re 
tains. 

A World’s Fair is an excellent “publicity 
agent” for the school. The children in my classes 
scoured the city in search of interesting things. 
People far out of our district came to see the ex- 
hibits. One of the mothers telephoned me to 
know when it would be open to visitors. 

“At our house we have the “World’s Fair as a 
conversation topic for breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per,” she said, “and I am becoming curious to see 
ie” 

The value of a World’s Fair extends to citizen- 
ship training. The children learn to work on 
committees that help to plan the dis- 
plays and to interview the proprietors 
of the near-by factories. With a little 
coaching the children make excellent 
guides for visitors, thus relieving the 
teacher of this responsibility. 

What | consider one of the most val- 
uable results of the World’s Fair, is the 
opportunity for teaching the breaking 
down of national prejudice. Even my 
fourth-grade children can see in a con- 
crete way the interdependence of races 
and nations, the value of world friend- 
ship, and the inconvenience brought 
on by quarrelsome people. Thus the 





World’s Fair is a step toward world 
peace, because the children learn that 
all the nations of the earth really com- 
prise one large family. 
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Silent Reading in the Intermediate Grades 


By FLORENTINE PETERS 


EAILENT reading is used by chil- 
# dren to meet the _ situations 
| which arise in daily life. Public 
signs are found on every hand, 
and the child must read if he is 
i to take care of himself. He must 
be able to read in order to under- 
ea Stand advertisements and to lo- 
| cate business places when run- 
ning errands for his mother. In 
construction problems, Boy Scout manuals, books 
on radio, cooking, and sewing, and in most school 
assignments reading is consciously used to direct 
action. 

What are the reading objectives for the inter- 
mediate grades? The interest of the pupil of 
this age, to quote from The Teaching of Reading, 
by W. Wheat, “is no longer in form but in get- 
ting meaning from his reading in satisfaction of 
his own individual desires and cravings.” If this 
be true, one of the objectives must be that of se- 
curing a right attitude toward thought-getting 
in order that the pupil shall want to read. Appre- 
ciation, as a second objective, will be an out- 
growth of this desire. However, a child cannot 
appreciate a selection until he can interpret it. 
Interpretation involves the formation of certain 
skills and study habits. The child must be trained 
to comprehend accurately what he reads in the 
quickest and most economical manner. There- 
fore, he must be taught how to use books. If a 
child is to obtain rich experience and develop 
permanent interests in reading, the good habits 
formed in the primary grades must be perfected 
as the bad habits are detected and eliminated. 

How can we create right attitudes toward read- 
ing? This can be done by careful preparation on 
the part of the teacher, whose function is to 
motivate the reading in such a way that the child 
unconsciously makes the desired response. There- 
fore, the teacher must use a variety of methods 
in presenting the new material in order to stimu- 
late the child to get the thought for himself. The 
teacher might secure interest in current events 
or geography by posting pictures on the bulletin 
board. Later, the class could discuss them, and 
pupils or teacher could suggest books from which 
further information might be obtained. Lantern 
slides might be a means of stimulating the pupils 
to get information from their books. Questions 
formed by children based on pictures in their 
books are urges to further reading. For exam- 
ple, a class was studying some pictures of the 
jungles of Africa. A boy raised this question, 
“Why don’t we see more houses in the jungle?” 
The class did not know. Here was a self-set prob- 
lem, the answer to which they had to find in their 
books. 

Questions or problems set up by the teacher 
might arouse an interest in books. For example: 
“Seals are found only in cold water. Would you 
look for seals in the Gulf of Mexico? Prove your 
answer by use of a map or statements in your 
book.” 

A dramatization of a story without previous 
reading might stimulate the pupils to decide these 
points for themselves: How many characters are 
necessary to play the story? What are their 
names? What do they do and say? How many 
scenes are required? Choose the characters, etc. 

Definite methods should be used to train pupils 
to acquire speed in reading. “One learns to do 





by doing” is as true in learning to read rapidly 
as it is in learning to swim. Therefore, the first 
requirement is to read quickly much simple ma- 
terial, concentrating on the central thought of 
the selection. According to How to Teach Read- 


Principal, Garfield School, Chicago Heighis, Illinois 


ing, by Pennell and Cusack, scientific investiga- 
tions have shown that the eye moves in a series 
of sweeps across the page from left to right. 
Reading takes place during these fixation pauses. 
The number of fixation pauses is determined by 
the nature of the material, the purpose for which 
it is read, and the individual’s rate of reading. 
We are limited in the amount we read during fix- 
ations because of the structure of the eye and 
the inability of the mind to interpret so many 
unrelated impressions at once. The number of 
fixation points can be reduced by the widening of 
the recognition span. The teacher should try to 
eliminate the regressive movements of the eye 
which are often caused by a lack of word knowl- 
edge. When the mind fails to get a clear percep- 
tion of the meaning, the eye moves backward 
over that part again. 

Vocabulary drills on difficult phrases will help 
students to secure pronunciation, and dictionary 
work will clarify meaning, thus indirectly in- 
creasing the rate of reading. The class should 
know what the standard rate for their grade is. 
Individual rate graphs stimulate the pupil to im- 
prove his own previous record. The class chart 
shows the pupil how he compares with other 
members of his group and with the standard 
rate. 

To overcome bad reading habits the class 
might suggest various slogans. These could be 
tacked up in the room. To eliminate lip move- 
ment, use this slogan from the St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, Course of Study in Reading: “Read rapidly 
with your eyes but never with your lips.” To 
eliminate pointing, use this slogan, from the same 
source: “Pick up the words with the eyes, not 
with fingers.” 

The teacher should use definite measures to 
train her pupils in comprehension, namely: 

1. To find answers to questions.—Example: 
Autobiography, by Benjamin Franklin. Was 
Franklin a good writer when he began to 
write? How do you know? 

2. To follow directions.—Ezamples: 

a) Draw a picture of the inside of the In- 
dian wigwam as it is described in your 
book. 

b) Play a game by following written direc- 
tions. 

3. To reproduce. 

a) Reports.—The pupils might acquire skill 
in reproduction through the making of 
oral reports to the class on material read 
silently. 

b) Story-telling clubs might be formed. 
Let pupils tell stories to children of 
other rooms. The most interesting part 
of a story might be told in order to in- 
fluence classmates to read it. 

4. To select the central thought or key sen- 
tence in a paragraph.—For example, in “An 
Order for a Picture,” by Alice Cary, find 
out what the poet wanted painted in the 
picture. 

5. To paint word pictures——The poem, “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” may be used 
in this way. Word pictures of the British 
brigade going through the valley to capture 
the Russians are suggested. 

6. To pick out facts to show or prove definite 
things; as humor, description, time, etc. 
a) “Show that Alfred deserved the name of 

the Great. Name facts to show that he 
was a good king, that he loved learning, 
that he was industrious.” (From The 
Lincoln Fourth Reader.) 


10. 


11. 
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b) Find humorous passages in Tom Sawyer 
to read to your classmates. 


. To determine facts of relative worth.—In 


the selection, “Boyhood Days in the South,” 
compare the boyhood days of this Southern 
lad with those of a Northern boy living 
about the same time, for example, John 
Muir. What are the striking differences? 


. To solve problems which stimulate thinking. 


a) If the class is studying Holland, get the 
pupils to make a list of the things which 
a Dutch girl or boy of their own age 
would do from morning until night. 

b) Yes and no questions.—It takes corn al- 
most four months to grow and ripen. If 
you owned a farm in southern Canada, 
would you plant much corn? 


. To select and evaluate answers.—It was said 


of Albert, King of Belgium, that he was 

every inch a king. “Prove from the words 

of this story that he was a true king.” 

(From The Walker and Parkman Fifth 

Reader.) 

To organize and apply data. 

a) Study sheets may be given to the pupils 
on which are many forms of exercises. 
There may be answers to be checked, 
blanks to be filled in, phrases to be un- 
derlined, wrong words to be crossed out, 
and true and false statements to be 
checked. 

b) Topics involving selection. 

c) Reading to make a summary. 

d) Matching paragraph headings with par- 
agraphs. 

e) Reading to outline: 

(1) Characters. 
(2) Places. 
(3) Actions. 

f) Review exercises. Try to present the old 
material in a new way. A variety of 
checks may be used. 

(1) True and false tests. 

(2) Yes and no tests. 

(3) Completion tests. 

(4) Questions involving doubt. 
(5) Questions involving selection. 

To direct class activities through: 

a) Dramatization. 

(1) “The Labor Day Parade.” (From 
The Lincoln Fourth Reader.) 
The teacher assigns the parts and 
allows only a few moments for each 
child to read his part silently. The 
parts are the Musician, Stonema- 
son, Baker, Tailor, Barber, Black- 
smith, and Cobbler. Each child 
plays the part given to him. After 
the parade has marched around the 
room, it comes to a halt and each 
tradesman is called upon to explain 
his trade. 

(2) Acting for the Movies. 
The children might be given para- 
graphs to read silently and act, as: 
“The Indians crept through the 
underbrush until they reached the 
edge of the clearing where in the 
shelter of the trees they were able 
to see everything that the unsus- 
pecting Whites were doing.” (From 
The Lewis and Rowland Fifth Read- 
er.) 

b) Cutting or drawing illustrations. 

c) Sand table representation—After the 
children have read about Market Days 

(Continued on page 80) 
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June Window Decoration 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Make the bird house from gray or brown paper with openings cut out. Make 
the birds of blue paper. Paste lightly to the window glass or above black- 
board. Single birds will decorate booklet covers. 
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A Safety-First Campaign 


7=aN teaching safety lessons, the re- 

*4 sult we wish to produce will be 
| lost unless we present the subject 
4] each time in some new way. 
While “precept upon precept” 
1 may make an impression that 
a stays, if it is heeded when given, 
hq Mere repetition, instead of fixing 
14 the habit in the child’s mind, 

may cause him to be indifferent 
to it. Children are so accustomed to hearing the 
admonition, “Be careful,’”’ when they see no rea- 
son to be afraid, that they very often go on un- 
heeding. 

We must make them feel the danger of being 
careless by bringing home to their conscious- 
ness the terrible results of carelessness, and we 
must get them to understand that foolish risks 
are not bravery. We know that merely talking 
will not accomplish this end; children must real- 
ize the effects from accidents. We would not 
want our children actually to see terrible acci- 
dents and the consequent suffering, any more 
than can be helped; but we can use pictures in 
our teaching. 

Many pictures which illustrate accidents can 
be found in magazines. Automobile accessory 
advertisements are often very suggestive. In 
the past year or two there have been many ap- 
propriate ones, which, by cutting off the adver- 
tisement words, offered material for story-telling 
in English or civics lessons. A picture which 
gave material for much thought when posted in 
the schoolroom was that of a little girl in the 
arms of a policeman; a man, with a look of 
agony on his face, standing near his car, the 
wheel of which was off; and a small boy point- 
ing an accusing finger at the man. Under the 
picture were the words, “If I had only!” The 
children interpreted this in a variety of ways. 
“If I had only driven more carefully,” said one. 
“If I had only looked where I was going,” said 
another. Various other interpretations were 
given as the reason for the accident, some blam- 
ing the man, and some blaming the child. “The 
little girl should not have been in the street,” 
“The boy should have helped her across,” “The 
motorist should have been more watchful,” were 
the opinions of many of the children. The pic- 
ture set them to thinking as no amount of talk- 
ing on the subject of safety could possibly have 
done. 

I gathered twenty different pictures which 
were excellent for the subject of safety. These 
I mounted on dark green paper, and hung one at 
a time in the schoolroom. Each picture fur- 
nished sufficient material for two consecutive 
lesson periods. 

When traveling during my summer vacation 
last year, I saw many interesting posters and 
slogans in the railway stations and on thestreet 
cars. Some of them read as follows: “Help re- 
duce accidents,” “Accidents can be prevented! 
Prove it!” “Courtesy will prevent accidents,” 
“Better be careful than sorry.” 

In some of the railway time-tables there were 
safety hints and slogans. The thought came to 
me that I might ask the railroads for pictures il- 
lustrating safety in traveling. The general 
agents of all the large railroads of the state 
gladly granted my request, and expressed pleas- 
ure at the fact that someone was trying to im- 
press upon children the necessity of being care- 
ful. 

One agent gave the addresses of the National 
Safety Council, 168 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and the Safety Institute of Amer- 
ica, 141 E. 29th St., New York City. I wrote to 
these organizations and received material of a 
different kind, The railroad companies, of 





By AMY J. DEMAY 


course, had sent pictures relating principally to 
crossing accidents, to accidents resulting from 
trying to board cars while in motion, and so on. 
The pictures and pamphlets received from the 
safety organizations had to do with accidents 
happening on the public highway, in the home, 
and in the workshop. These were designed for 
the express purpose of teaching the public to 
walk safely, work safely, and play safely. 
Among the pamphlets received was a safety bib- 
liography, which gave sources of material which 
would help in the teaching of safety to school 
children. 

By writing to the local police department and 
to the local hospital we secured data as to the 
number of accidents that these institutions had 
taken charge of in the previous year. The con- 
dition proved serious enough to provide an op- 
portunity for much thought on the part of the 
older children, at least. They decided that they 
would endeavor to help in lessening the number 
of accidents. 

All our pictures and pamphlets we numbered 
and listed by subject, and then turned them over 
to the other grades for use. The civics and Eng- 
lish teachers in the junior high school each bor- 
rowed all of the material for a week, to use in 
their classes. There was the greatest enthusi- 
asm. The junior high school ran a safety-first 
column in the local daily, in which were published 
little essays and slogans which the younger chil- 
dren had written. Children going along the 
street called slogans to one another: “Don’t be a 
speed maniac!” “What is your life worth to 
you?” “Look to-day, and you'll be able to look 
to-morrow,” “He who stops and looks each way, 
may live to look another day,” “Safety first! 
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Others next! Yourself last!” and “Make every 
day a ‘safety-first’ day.” 

In the fifth and sixth grades the drawing les- 
sons were devoted to the making of safety post- 
ers on which pictures of accidents were mounted 
and slogans lettered. Stories of accidents and 
how to prevent them were told in oral English 
and civics classes, and written for home-work 
assignments. Many of the stories were about 
actual accidents that had occurred; some were 
about accidents that had been prevented by some- 
one’s presence of mind; and others were imag- 
inary accidents suggested by the pictures we had 
on the bulletin board. Oral lessons were given in 
the first four grades, using pictures and stories 
of accidents with which the children were ac- 
quainted. 

After all this was done, the pledge of careful- 
ness was talked over, copied by the children in 
the grades from the second through the junior 
high school, then signed, and taken home as a 
reminder. For the first grade over one hundred 
copies of a simplified form of carefulness pledge 
were typewritten. When the teachers had taught 
the first graders to read the pledge, they were 
given the slip of paper, told to sign it, and take 
it with them to remind them that they must be 
careful not to get hurt. In all, nearly one thou- 
sand grade children signed the pledge of care- 
fulness, and during that school year there was 
but one serious accident, when in other years 
there had been a great many. Both teachers and 
pupils confessed that whenever they started to 
cross a street, one of the appropriate safety 
slogans came into their minds, and as a result 
they halted and looked a second time before 
crossing. 
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JUNE PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By* John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 444 x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as evenas 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to inter- 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
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massed forms for cutting work. - 
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Teaching Pupils to Subtract 


By THOMAS B. STOEL 


Superintendent of Schools, Third District, Jefferson County, New York 


in general use, the Austrian, the Disinte- 
gration, and the Equal Addition method. 
The Disintegration method, commonly 
called the method of teaching subtraction by 
“borrowing,” was taught by a majority of teach- 
ers until it was gradually displaced by the easier 
and more practical Austrian method. The Equal 
Addition method is not in common use but those 
pupils who have been taught this method can 
subtract as rapidly and as accurately as those 
taught by either of the other two methods. 
In teaching pupils to subtract we should use 
the method that: 
Is the simplest to 


ik are three methods of subtracting 


Solution 


We cannot take 9 from 2. Add 10 units (1 ten) 
to the 2 units in the minuend, making 12 units. 
9 from 12 leaves 3. Set down the 3. 

Add 1 ten (10 units) to the 8 tens in the sub- 
trahend, making 9 tens. 

Add 10 tens (1 hundred) to the 4 tens in the 
minuend, making 14 tens. 9 from 14 leaves 5. 
Set down the 5. 

Add 1 hundred (10 tens) to the 7 hundreds 
in the subtrahend, making 8 hundreds. 8 from 
12 leaves 4. Set down the 4. 

We have for our answer, 453. 


As the same number, 110, was added to each 
of the given numbers, 1242 and 789, their differ- 
ence was not changed, but these additions al- 
lowed us to perform the operation of subtracting. 


THE DISINTEGRATION METHOD 


Let us work the same example by the Disin- 
tegration method. Set down the example like 
this: 

| Bae’ 
7 


on 


4 
8 
Solution 


We cannot take 9 from 2, so we will take 1 ten 
(19 units) from 4 tens, 





master. 


leaving 3 tens, and add 





Makes use of facts 


the 1 ten (10 units) to the 
2 units, making 12 units. 





taught in addition. 

Makes use of mental 
processes used in add- 

ing. 

Does not require the 
pupils to “carry in their 
heads” needless and 
complicated changes in 
the minuend. 

Does not lead to the 
bad habit of crossing 
out figures, inserting 
new figures, or chang- 
ing old figures in the 
minuend. 

The object of this 
analysis of the three 
methods is to show that 
the Austrian method not 
only meets the above 
named conditions but 
makes the transition from 
addition to subtraction 
easy and natural. 

Many teachers attempt 
to use the same terms, 
the same language, and 
the same mental process 
in teaching the Austrian 
method that they used 
when teaching the Dis- 
integration method. The 
result is not satisfactory 
nor can it ever be satis- 
factory, for the mental 
process involved in the 
Disintegration method is 
not the same as in the 
Austrian method. 

It is axiomatic to say 
that a thorough knowl- 
edge of the forty-five 
combinations in addition 
is necessary if the pupils 
are to make rapid prog- 
ress in learning to sub- 
tract. It is not wise to 





U 
See hidden in 





The Seeing Eyes 


The works of God ave fair for naught 1242—1000 


nless our eyes in seein 


Whoever yearns to see aright 
Because his heart is tender, 


Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 


In every earthly splendor. 


—Wilhelmina Seegmiller 


the thing the ought 


Which animates its being 


9 from 12 leaves 3. Set 
down the 3. 

We cannot take 8 tens 
from 3 tens, so we will 
take 1 hundred (10 tens) 
from the 2 hundreds, 
making the 2 hundreds 1 
hundred, and add the 1 
hundred (10 tens) to the 
3 tens, making 13 tens. 
8 from 13 leaves 5. Set 
down the 5. 

We now have 7 from 
11, which leaves 4. Set 
down the 4. 

We have for our an- 
swer, 453. 


Analysis 


We do not “borrow,” 
we “take.” We do not 
have to “pay back.” 


Before Disintegration: 


) 12 hundreds 





200 
40 4 tens 
2 2 units 
1242 


After Disintegration: 


1242—1000 
np 11 hundreds 


130 13 tens 
12 12units 
1242 





We have simply rear- 
ranged the component 
parts of 1242 for con- 
venience in performing 
the operation of subtract- 
ing. 

In actual practice we 
may say: 

Take 1 from 4, making 
the 4 three and the 2 








cxplain to the pupils be- 
low the seventh year rea- 














| twelve. 9 from 12 leaves 





3. Set down the 3. 





sons why we have the 
right to subtract as we 
Co, no matter what method we teach. The time- 
honored term “borrow” is not needed and implies 
that later there must be a “paying back.“ 


THE EQUAL ADDITION METHOD 


Let us subtract 789 from 1242. Set down the 
example like this. 


124 2 
78 9 





Analysis or the Reason Why 
We have added to the minuend, 1242: 


Ten units 10 
Ten tens 100 
A total of ‘110 

We have added to the subtrahend, 789: 
One ten 10 
One hundred 100 
A total of T10 





Take 1 from 2, making 


the 2 one and the 3 thirteen. 8 from 13 leaves 5. 
Set down the 5. 


7 from 11 leaves 4. Set down the 4. 
Our answer is 453. 


THE AUSTRIAN METHOD 


Suppose we take this example in addition: 
Find the sum of 453 and 789. 

Now we have two addends, 453 and 789, to 
find the sum. 


(Continued on page 85) 
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June Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS: The teacher may lay thin 
paper over these figures and trace them. Us- 
ing the thin paper patterns for a guide, she 
may cut the figures from white paper and 
mount them as shown, on a strip of sky blue 
oatmeal wall paper 15x36 inches. For the 
lower part use green wall paper 5 x 36 inches, 
with upper edge torn unevenly to represent 
grass. If she prefers, she may copy this de- 
sign on the blackboard either in freehand or 
by means of a pantagraph. 

The boy with the corn wears blue overalls 
with a white shirt and straw hat. The black- 
haired girl with the red wheelbarrow has a 
white dress trimmed in orange, with black 
shoes and orange hose. The baby has a white 
dress over blue pants, with white shoes and 
blue hose. Paint the donkey cream color and 
the vegetables in natural colors. 
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Duplicates of this double- 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Instructor Poster Patteras—Books I and I]. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F.A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred—XIV 


Suggestions to Teachers 


E have talked of the various attri- 
butes of character which mark the 
thoroughbred. Let us at last con- 


sider that virtue without which those 
attributes cannot be acquired, but by the prac- 
tice of which all of them may be cultivated. I 
speak of self-control, the fundamental lesson in 
life, hence the fundamental of all good behavior. 
Self-control enables us to become possessed of 
the knowledge and of the charm of manner 
which distinguishes the thoroughbred; it en- 
ables us to refrain from crudeness of speech or 
action, to curb our emotions, to keep our per- 
sonal appearance and habits pleasing to others 
and self-respecting, and to observe in all our 
contacts with others a genuine unselfishness. 

Especially in these days, when we hear so 
much of the laxity of youth, should stress be 
laid upon the teaching of self-control. The 
modern child is criticized because he knows 
nothing of obedience; if he were taught self- 
control, obedience naturally would follow— 
obedience to external authority and obedience to 
his own sense of honor and duty. The prevalent 
overindulgence in pleasures, the jumping of 
jobs because they carry drudgery and slow 
climbing, the gratification of extravagant tastes 
in dress or motor cars, the using up of one’s en- 
tire income, if not more—all these are forms 
of lack of self-control. 

We are training children not only to be com- 
petent citizens of the business world, but to be 
successful home-makers as well. The lack of 
domestic harmony too common at the present 
day results, primarily, from lack of self-control. 
The undignified quarreling which many children 
hear daily at home would never occur if their 
parents had learned to govern their emotions. 
It is not too early to try to impress upon chil- 
dren the utter futility of arguing, the littleness 
of nagging or shirking. To-day’s children are 
to-morrow’s home-makers. 

The teacher should lose no opportunity of 
pointing out to those in her charge the beauty 
and strength and power of that sturdy character 
which remains calm and poised in harrowing 
situations, where a lesser character would show 
his inferiority by his lack of self-control. 


Lesson Story 
(To be read aloud to the pupils by the teacher) 


CAPTAIN OF THE TEAM 


It was Saturday afternoon, and the Wizards 
were having their first baseball practice since 
David Ames was made captain of the team. 
Things were not going well. The balmy air of 
the lovely afternoon had been filled with angry 
voices, continually arguing. I cannot tell you 
about what, for I do not know, and I do not 
think that many of the boys knew, either. That 
is the way with quarrels—usually they are about 
little or nothing at all. 

Just now David Ames tore across the diamond 
like a fiery little tempest. Ted Barnes was 
claiming a base unfairly; and if there was one 
thing David could not stand, and would not 
stand, it was cheating. In tones which could 
have been heard a block away, and in words 
which were anything but beautiful, he told Ted 
where to “head in,” ending with: “I tell you, 


nothing like that goes! You can play fair or —.” 
“Come in, son,” called David Ames’s father 
in a quiet voice, from the screened porch where 
he was reading. 
David went in, wondering. 


SELF-CONTROL 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


“You had better sit down here,” said Mr. 


Ames, indicating a chair near by. 

David sat down; his father went on reading; 
and the boys continued to shout and argue. 

“Father,” said David finally, “I know I called 
him a name. Won’t you punish me and let me 
go back? You see, it’s up to me to straighten 
things out, out there! I’m captain of the team!” 

“Captain!” said Mr. Ames in surprise. “Oh, 
surely not! A captain is chosen for his strength 
and dignity and ruling ability, and you were 
showing yourself as great a weakling as there 
was on the diamond.” 

David bit his lip, but said nothing. It was 
hard, when he had been making a fight for fair 
play, to be considered no better than the of- 
fender! 

After awhile the boys got tired and left. The 
telephone rang and Mr. Ames came back from 
answering it with his hat in his hand. “I have 
to go back to the office after all,” he told Mrs. 
Ames, who sat sewing at the other end of the 
porch. 

“What a shame!” she cried. 
afternoon you’ve taken off.” 

However, Mr. Ames went whistling down the 
street after saying pleasantly to David, “When- 
ever you’ve thought things over carefully you 
may get up, son.” 

David sat still, watching his mother, idly. 
Presently she overturned: her button box. With- 
out even interrupting the little tune she was 
humming, she began to pick up the buttons. 
David looked at her queerly. She did not seem 
to be annoyed. 

“Shall I help you?” he asked. 

“If you wish,” Mother answered, her voice 
quite unruffled as she chased buttons under 
table and chairs. 

David thought it was strange that she did not 
seem to mind the accident. 

A few days later David was painting a winter 
scene at school. Painting was hard for him, 
but he usally turned out a good picture. The 
one to-day promised to be unusually good, the 
color effects being rich and glowing. David 
was going to be proud to take this home! Just 
then a hapless move of one of his arms upset 
his water pan—and the picture was ruined! 

“Oh,” he cried impulsively, “shoot that old 
pan, anyway!” 

“David,” said Miss Rose quietly as she ap- 
plied his paint rag to the pool of water, “this 
is the way that the best sort of veople would 
not act.” 

“Well, what would they do,” cried the exas- 
perated boy, “when something like this hap- 
pened?” 

“Nothing at all,” was the answer. ‘Words 
and temper like this tell tales on you. They 
tell that you are not strong enough not to be 
upset by mere trifles. A really strong person, 
one strong enough to control himself, would not 
let himself be ruffled by a little streakof hard 
luck. He’d just grin and start over.” 

Suddenly through David’s mind there flashed 
a picture of his father going patiently back to 
his duty from his pleasant reading; of his 
mother, unruffled, stooping to pick up those 
dozens of buttons. “A really strong person, one 
strong enough to control himself,” Miss Rose 
had said; and he heard again his father’s ac- 
cusation: “You were showing yourself as great 
a weakling as there was on the diamond.” David 
did some lively thinking. 

Presently, “Miss Rose, may I have a fresh 
sheet of paper?” he asked, 


“The first 


The next Saturday afternoon a quarreling 
baseball team was amazed to see their captain, 
after he had started to make a mad dash toward 
an offender, wheel suddenly, and fly to the cover 
of the screened porch. Although they could 
see him sitting there, he did not come back at 
their calls. It was strange, for his father had 
not called him in! After awhile they went home. 
They would have been surprised to know that 
David had gone inside to struggle with his own 
spirit instead of with them! 

The next Saturday Ted Baines tried, early in 
the game, to claim a base unfairly, that is, he 
was about to try. The captain happened to be 
standing near, and just as Ted began to contest 
the umpire’s decision, David said in a pleasant, 
quiet voice, “Be a good sport, Ted.” Ted looked 
at David a minute; then something that was in 
David’s eyes made him laugh and say, “I missed 
it a mile, didn’t I?” 

The rest of the team, gathered about for the 
usual argument, gaped a moment and then went 
back, speechless, to their places. There was very 
little quarreling that afternoon. 

When David came in after the game his father 
held out his hand. “Put it there, Captain!” he 
said cordially. “Great little team you’re going 
to have in time! Any leader with splendid self- 
control is bound to have a good organization!” 


Conversation 


“Have you ever gained anything by quarrel- 
ing? Have you ever convinced the other fellow 
that he was wrong and you were right? Almost 
always a quarrel ends just where it started, and 
when it is over you find you have had your 
stirred-up feelings, your angry passion, all for 
nothing. You have said hard things you really 
did not mean, for which you must later say that 
you are sorry, and that is never easy. How 


‘little the thing seems that the big fuss was all 


about, when it is over! Have you ever been on 
the verre of quarreling, and refused to let your- 
self? How glad you were afterward! For 
when you have cooled off, the thing never seems 
worth quarreling about. A good thing to do 
when you are angry is to close your mouth 
and not allow yourself to speak at all until you 
can do so in a gentle voice. The sound of your 
own gentle voice works like magic on your anger 
—and on the other fellow’s too—and somehow 
makes it vanish into thin air. Each time that 
you control your temper—though it may seem 
that you are just going to burst doing it— 
makes it easier to do so next time, and makes 
you. a stronger person. Whenever you are able 
to say nothing back to the person who irritates 
or angers you, you show yourself a bigger, more 
powerful, more dignified person than he. What 
is the use of quarreling? None. Let us then, 
learn to live by this rule: Keep your temper. 
When little things drop, or spill, or go wrong, 
Do not be upset by trifles. 

“Just as bad as it is to say angry words to a 
person is it to say unkind things about him. 
In fact it is much more cowardly. A thorough- 
bred never talks behind a person’s back. If he 
must say bad things of him he says them to his 
face. What good does it do for you to tell Mary 
that you think Arthur is selfish? Does it help 
Mary any? Does it help Arthur any? Does it 
help you any? Wouldn’t it have been kinder to 
have told Mary that you thought Arthur was 
good fun in a crowd, and to have kept to your- 
self what you thought of his selfishness? It is 
the way of a thoroughbred never to say any- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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How to Make a Seesaw 


By FRANK I. 


AST month we found out how to construct 

swings. The seesaw is another piece of 
playground apparatus that every school yard 
should have because it is simple to make. It is 
suggested that two seesaws be made, one for the 
little folks and one for the older children. 

The material is listed as it should be when 
sending an order to the lumber yard. You-pay 
for a 10-inch plank but you receive one only 
about 94 inches wide, so in checking over the 
material you must expect to find it a little under 
size. 

Begin work on the two 16-inch blocks. They 
are cut as shown on the detail drawing of the 
block, and notches are made for the piece of 
gas pipe. These notches may be made square 
at the bottom by sawing and chipping out the 
pieces, or they may be made round if you have 
an auger bit the proper size. The blocks should 
be securely nailed to the plank with the notches 


for the pipe exactly the same distance from each 
end of the plank. This is necessary so that the 
plank will balance and not be heavier on one 
end than on the other. 

An ordinary piece of iron rod or a piece of gas 
pipe will do for the axle on which the plank is 
suspended. It would be well to have this axle 
fit tightly in the blocks. 

Cut the legs to length according to the height 
you wish the plank to be from the ground. 
Eighteen inches from the ground is low enough 
for the little folks, while any height up to 30 
inches will do for the older children. Allow 18 
inches for setting the legs in'the ground. The 
ends of the legs might be pointed either by saw- 
ing or by shaping with a hand ax. 

Fit the legs to the plank and nail the stretch- 
ers and braces in place. Dig holes in the ground 
for the legs. The digging may be done with a 
post-hole digger or a spade. Do not dig the full 
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depth; drive the points into the ground five or 
six inches. Pack small stones around the legs, 
tamping each shovelful so that it will be well 
packed. 

Now the plank can be assembled to the legs 
by setting the axle in the cut-outs made for it at 
the top of the legs. A little grease or oil should 
be applied to the pipe and bearing, and the see- 
saw is ready for a try-out. 

To preserve the wood, and for appearance 
also, the seesaw should be painted. The legs 
and bracing might be painted sky blue. About 
18 inches from each end a place that could be 
called the seat might be painted cherry red. 
This combination is very attractive to the chil- 
dren, but of course any desired colors may be 
used. 

The ends of the plank might be rounded, as 
well as the edges. A block nailed underneath 
the plank at each end will act as a bumper. 
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June Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Games for Review Week 
By Lou Richardson 


EVIEWS may be necessary but they are very 

dull and uninteresting, especially if they oc- 
cur during the last few weeks of school when 
spring fever has struck his talons into teacher 
and pupils. However, review week as it is con- 
ducted by one third-grade teacher is fun. This 
is her system. 

For reviewing the arithmetic this teacher 
makes use of the sand table. Over in one corner 
is set a doll house made of pasteboard boxes and 
near by is a realistic little playground with string 
swings, a wading pool (made from an old ‘mir- 
ror), cardboard seesaws, and a ball diamond. 
The first day of the review each child is given for 
handwork a paper doll cut from plain paper, 
which the child paints or colors to resemble his or 
her own clothing. 
name on the back of the doll. 

The first day’s review consists of five problems 
which each child should be able to solve without 
difficulty. The pupils who are able to solve them 
correctly put their dolls into the playground to 
play at whatever they wish. Those who do not 
have the problems correct, must put their dolls 
into the house which has a quarantine sign on it 
reading, “Quarantine, Bad Arithmetic.” The 
next day similar problems are given so that the 
“sick” children will have a chance to get out of 
quarantine. By the same token some of the oth- 
ers may fail that day and have to go into the 
house. The game is played for a week, at the 
end of which time most of the children have 
their dolls out at play. 

For review in spelling the teacher prepares 
five lists of review words for the week. On Mon- 
day morning when the pupils arrive, they find 
that a poster has been placed on the front black- 
board. The poster shows a bright-colored house 
(cut from a magazine cover); a lawn of green 
chalk; and trees and flowers. Down each side of 
the lawn, drawn in perspective, is a white picket 
fence which does not, however, extend across the 
front of the lawn. At spelling time the teacher 
announces that this is where Johnny Goodspeller 
lives. Then a picture of a wicked wolf is pro- 
duced, and the teacher explains that this is Wolf 
Carelessness, who is trying to devour Johnny 
Goodspeller. 

When the first list of words is given, all the 
pupils who have a perfect list may draw a picket 
in the fence across the front of the lawn. The 
first day it may look as if the wolf were sure to 
get in before the fence is finished, but by Friday 
the fence is always finished and when the old 
wolf comes he finds that he cannot get in to de- 
vour Johnny Goodspeller. On Friday the pupils 
who have missed words throuch the week are 


Each one then writes his, 


given another chance on the misspelled words, 
and if the words are eventually spelled correctly, 
old wolf is declared dead. 

For review in language work this grade con- 
ducts a fair. Two days are given to prepare an 
exhibit to which each child contributes some- 
thing. It may be a carefully written letter; a lit- 
tle story, perhaps illustrated with drawings or 
pictures cut from magazines; or a poem written 
from memory. These are handed to the teacher, 
and when the day of the fair arrives (Friday is 
the day most appropriate) the pupils find their 
work placed in exhibition hall, the best work car- 
rying a ribbon just as in a real fair. 

On the day of the fair the little girls may 
bring their dolls for judging. When afternoon 
comes, the fun begins, the judging of the dolls 
being done first. Of course, this calls for con- 
siderable discussion of how the babies are judged 
in a real fair. This contest requires tact to help 
disappointed little mothers to be good sports- 
women. The stock judging is done next, and at 
this time any child may stand and tell about “My 
Pet and What It Can Do.” When all who wish 
have told of their pets, the children vote to de- 
termine the finest in each class. Games are then 
played, stories told, and all go home feeling that 
the fair was a great success. 

Thus when review week in this grade is ended, 
the pupils have received good drill, yet it has all 
seemed like a fascinating game. After all, games 
are more fun than humdrum study; and they 
may accomplish the same, if not better, results. 


Windows as an Aid in Teaching 
Nature Study 
By Lulu King 

these days of visual education, it is often 

difficult to find sufficient space for the exhibi- 
tion of the children’s papers, posters, and pic- 
tures for language, health study, and nature 
study. To meet such a condition and to reserve 
the blackboards for daily use, we turned to the 
windows. 

We all realize how quickly children forget 
many of the points of the nature talks, however 
carefully prepared and presented, if they are not 
referred to frequently. If the objects shown and 
the talks given are supplemented by pictures 
showing the relations of the things studied, espe- 
cially when the pictures are allowed to remain 
for some time where the children may easily and 
quickly refer to them, they make a very vivid 
impression. 

Our room has six large windows on the north 
side. When utilizing them in nature study, we 
use a little over half of the lower panes. Each 
window is used to show some particular feature 
we wish to emphasize. 


The sky may be suggested by blue tissue pa- 
per glued along the edges to the pane. Glue is 
very much more satisfactory than paste. The 
clouds may be drawn with white chalk. Brown, 
blue, and green paper of several hues, cut and 
glued to the panes, is suitable for ground, wa- 
ter, and grass. The different pieces of tissue 
paper may overlap or merely meet, according to 
results desired. 

For the window illustrating water life, trees 
found near the water, such as birches, poplars, 
and willows, were cut out either from pictures or 
from mounting paper. In the latter case, care 
must be taken to show the difference in the color, 
shape, and size of the trunks and the variation in 
the color and shape of the tops. The trees, 
plants, birds, insects, and animals peculiar to the 
water and adjoining land were carefully placed 
and glued. Fish, eels, frogs, herons, and ducks 
were seen in the water; and muskrats, beavers, 
and turtles in or near the water. Flowers, grass, 
stones and cat-tails were drawn in with colored 
chalk. A kingfisher perched upon a dead limb 
overlooking the water or diving for his meal of 
fish will be much more easily identified than when 
studied only from a picture hanging upon the 
wall. Shells, bits of coral, and water-worn stones 
were laid upon the sill in front of this picture, 
where the ¢hildren could examine them. 

A sunrise, drawn with chalk, brightened the 
spring window which presented a picture of 
wild spring flowers, trees with their pink and 
white blossoms, and birds building their nests. 
Another window showed a garden of cultivated 
spring flowers, crocuses, tulips, daffodils, and 
hyacinths, cut from florists’ catalogs. 

On one window, white tissue paper, only, was 
used, grayed in different tones with black chalk 
and charcoal. This was the “night” window. 
The moths, owls, and other night-loving birds 
and animals, with dark houses, trees, and fences, 
all helped us to understand some of the habits 
of these workers of the night. 

The wood scene with its squirrels, rabbits, 
and other wild animals, flowers, ferns, mush- 
rooms, mosses and lichens, birds, insects, and 
trees of various sizes, shapes and hues, was very 
attractive and instructive to the little pupils. 
Bits of moss, ferns, and lichens were used. 

The pictures for these scenes were obtained 
from magazines, catalogs, and nature pictures. 
Cut-outs from mounting or cutting papers were 
also used. Some were drawn with colored chalk 
Have all pictures as true to facts as pos- 
sible. 

In November, the windows are used in a sim- 
ilar manner to make a background of sea or 
woods for the sand table when the class is study- 
ing the Pilgrims and the Indians, _ 

At Christmas time they are again used, in- 
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stead of the blackboard, for the pictures so dear 
to the primary children. One window showed a 
room with the stocking-hung fireplace. From 
another stood forth a Christmas tree, laden with 
packages, candles, and tinsel. Near by Santa 
and his reindeer flew across the sky over the 
houses below, whose lighted windows sent out 
greetings. On another, Santa was ready to de- 
scend the chimney. The story of the “Three 
Wise Men” is simply but effectively told by such 
means, as the camels, the bright costumes, and 
the buildings and trees in the distance, make a 
very pretty picture. 

Used in this manner, windows not only save 
the always needed blackboard space, but add an 
educative and decorative value to the room. 


Sand-Table Project—A Dairy Farm 
By Kate C. Orr 


i is a good project for nature study 
or geography. It can be carried out in the 
third grade, and is good to the sixth inclusive. 

The tools needed are a hammer, scroll saw, 
small saw, and a jackknife. The materials are 
tobacco, cigar, and chalk boxes, a few narrow 
pieces of wood (can be obtained wherever build- 
ing is going on), brads,’ small nails, screen wire, 
thumb tacks, push pins, paper clips, and a few 
other small articles. These should be combined 
with a great deal of patience, verseverance, and 
enthusiasm. 

The dairy I have in mind was made by a third 
grade in the order in which I shall present it. 

In reading, one day, a silo was mentioned. 
After talking about it, one boy, very poor in his 
other work, volunteered to make one. In a few 
days he brought a silo to school that was ad- 
mired by all. It was made of pieces of wood 
about twelve inches long and one-half inch wide. 
It had a circular base six inches in diameter, 
which was cut with a scroll saw. The narrow 
pieces of wood which fitted around the base were 
held in place by wire. The tin sloping roof, the 
three little leather hinged doors, and its built- 
on ladder made quite an attractive and useful 
building. 

The children became so interested in building 
that a ranch house was planned. 

A chalk box, turned on end and with a division 
which formed an upstairs, had a roof with wide 
eaves. Doors and windows were cut out. An 
outside stairway, cut from one piece of wood, 
had a railing made of a split lead pencil. There 
was also a front porch. A coat of white paint 
with brown trimmings finished the house. 

A chicken house was next built. The chalk 
box came into its own again, but this time it was 
turned on its side and a partition put in to make 
two compartments. A roof, slanting backwards, 
was nailed on and roosts for chickens were made. 
It was enclosed by a fence made of window 
screen, two inches high, with a nice little gate. 
A few small coops, a nest with white beans for 
eggs, and a little feeding trough made it seem 
more real. 

A cow shed, made of cigar boxes, with roof 
slanting one way, and stanchions made with 
sticks, was enclosed by a two-board fence. A pig 
pen, with its shed made of four posts and a roof, 
joined the group of buildings. 

It was time now to stock the pens and sheds. 
This was done by drawing animals on cardboard 
and filling out on both sides of cardboard with a 
salt and flour dough, using two parts of flour to 
one of salt. Part of the animals were made of 
plaster of Paris. A toothpick was stuck in each 
leg, while soft, to make the animals stand in 
the sand. Some cows were made with large feet 
so that they would stand in the stanchions. 
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When dry, they were painted with ink or water 
colors. The ranch had Holstein cattle, white 
Leghorn chickens, a goat, pigs, and horses. 

The stock must have water, so the windmill 
and tank were constructed next. The windmill 
was made of tin. It turned in a spool and on its 
own frame. It filled the tank (a % lb. coffee tin) 
which rested on its own frame about twelve inch- 
es high. The tank had a pipe (rubber tube) 
leading from it to the house and fields. (Real 
alfalfa and corn were growing.) 

A laundry was needed to take care of the wash- 
ing, so half of a chalk box, with a peaked roof 
and windows and doors added, appeared just 
back of the house. It was fully equipped with 
tubs, boards, ete. A revolving clothesline (three 
pieces of wood crossed, six inches long, with wire 
attached and nailed to a post) turning on a nail 
accommodated the family washing. Miniature 
clothespins were used. 
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No well regulated dairy does the milking out- 
side, so a visit was made to a nice, clean dairy 
and the milking house inspected. The result was 
that a milking house was built. A tobacco box, 
71% inches wide by 12 inches long and 2% inches 
deep, formed the floor and sides of the house. A 
passage way, or doors, went through the middle 
of the house lengthwise. This was used to haul 
the ensilage to the cattle by means of a small 
hand cart. On each side of the passage were lit- 
tle troughs %4 inch wide, with stanchions made 
of hairpins. These were between the troughs 
and the cows, being arranged so that the cows 
could get only their heads through to the trough. 
Just back of the cattle, on each side, was a hose 
to wash the cows before milking. The sides above 
the box were open for ventilation, but there was 
a nice peaked roof over all. A basin (water color 
paint dish) for the men to wash in was near, and 
milk buckets (thimbles) and scales (made of 
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small coils of wire) were conveniently placed. 

The milk must be cooled, so there was another 
trip to a dairy to see how it was done. 

One-half of a chalk box with wire screen about 
half way up, and screen door, with a small screen 
opening near the bottom to make good ventila- 
tion, was placed near the house. The cooling 
plant was made by wiring three paper clips to- 
gether sidewise, with a small pan above. A tiny 
hose was attached to each end. This was to run 
the cold water through the pipes to cool the milk 
as it poured over them. A platform scale was in 
the corner (made of two pieces of wood). Cans 
(glass push pins) received the milk. 

A two-story barn with sheds on each side 
(cigar boxes) had a small pulley (the nuts from 
dry cell of radio) attached near the roof. The 
pulley raised the bales of hay by means of a hook 
(fish hook). A hay wagon stood under the pulley 
ready to unload. 

A double garage for truck and the family run- 
about was near the house. A shed (cigar box) 
for the milk wagons, and a granary completed 
the buildings. 

The milk wagons were carved out of one piece 
of wood, and ran on toy wheels (film spools). 
Glass push pins were cans of milk. Men were 
made from wire hairpins, and dressed in white. 
The heads were made of beads. 

Cement walks were laid, and the foundations 
for houses were made by using one part cement 
to three of sand. This was mixed well with wa- 
ter and kept wet for several days. 

There was a pergola, furnished with a hand- 
carved dining set. A fence separated house'and 
orchard. A mailbox and electric lights for the 
house and farm (burned-out search light) helped 
to make things convenient. : 

The buildings, with the exception of the milk- 
ing house and cooler, were painted brown. The 
house was white with brown trimmings. The 
cooler and milking house were all white. 

A real lawn, irrigated by a small hose at- 
tached to a one-inch-high faucet, was seen. A 
duck pond (glass with cement sides) was in the 
back yard. A bird house had its place also. Ce- 
ment standpipes in the alfalfa field gave the fin- 
ishing touch. 


A Language Game 
By a School Visitor 


G OING into a language class the other day, The 
School Visitor was impressed by the air of 
pleasurable excitement that pervaded the room. 

The teacher stood in front of the class and 
said: “I am thinking of something. It is good 
to eat. It is round. It is hard. Sometimes it is 
red. Sometimes it is yellow. Sometimes it is 
sour. Sometimes it is sweet. It grows on a tree.” 

Of course, “Apple” was guessed by many. 

The teacher smiled and nodded. She went on: 

“T am thinking of something. It has two arms. 
It has four legs. It is made of wood. We all 
have them in our houses.” 

This was harder, but finally some of the chil- 
dren guessed “Chair.” 

“T am thinking of something. It is an animal. 
It lives in the cold north. It has long white 
hair. It eats fish. It can swim.” 

“Polar bear!” shouted an eager little boy. 

“Right,” said the teacher. 

“IT am thinking of something. It is found 
deep down in the ground. Men dig it out. It is 
hard. It is black and shiny. It gives us light 
and heat.” 

“Coal,” answered several. 


“I am thinking of something. It has steel 


ribs. It has a stick and a handle. It has cloth 
on it. Boys and girls carry it in the rain.” 
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This was easy. “Umbrella,” they cried. 

“I am thinking of something. It is bright. It 
is yellow. It is far, far away. It gives us heat 
and light. We could not live without it.” 

This caused some serious thinking. Then a 
bright-faced little girl called out, “The sun, Miss 
Mason, the sun!” 

Miss Mason had some of the children “think 
of something,” and the others guessed what it 
was, 

They were all interested; and the result was a 
lively lesson full of thought, expression, and en- 
thusiasm. 


Geography by the Label Method 


By Fairolia Weaver 


[? was very difficult for the geography classes 

to remember the products and manufactured 
goods of various countries and cities until we be- 
gan studying geography by the “label method.” 

Each pupil provided himself with an ordinary 
five-cent notebook, in which he pasted the labels 
from the many food products, furnishings and 
tools used in and about his home. Beneath each 
label he wrote a brief description of the source 
of the product and its manufacture. 

After studying the labels from cans of fish and 
meat used at home, and learning where these had 
been packed, the pupils did not forget that Alaska 
is famous for salmon or that Argentina is noted 
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for beef products. The word Hawaii always sug- 
gested delicious preserved pineapple, after the 
pupils learned from labels where this fruit is 
raised and canned. After mounting and study- 
ing the illustrated labels from Shredded Wheat 
and other breakfast foods the children remem- 
bered in what places they were manufactured. 
California brought to mind the label showing the 
Sun-Maid raisin girl and the wrappers from 
Sunkist oranges. 

The little girl who mounted the label taken 
from: her new string of beads, “Made in Czecho- 
Slovakia,” did not forget that that newly named 
country was noted for the manufacture of glass 
ornaments. Toys bearing foreign trade marks 
were also of value. 

When a label was not obtainable, the object 
was listed and the description and place of manu- 
facture were given if known. Every piece of 
furniture, article of clothing, and tool in the pu- 
pils’ homes was studied. They became interested 
and worked diligently to learn where and of what 
materials each was made. The places became 
real instead of being merely dots on the map. 
For instance, Syracuse was where Mother’s new 
set of dishes was manufactured and where our 
salt came from. Kalamazoo was where the stove 
was made. The rug came from Amsterdam, 
N. Y., the chairs and table from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., the linen tablecloth from Ireland, the Ford 
car from Detroit, the reaper from Chicago. 
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Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace and color. 
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This notebook work can easily be carried along 
at the same time that the pupils are doing their 
regular assignments. It simply adds interest to 
the subject and more firmly fixes geographic 
facts in the minds of the pupils. 


June Nature Study Lesson 
By Virginia Baker 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


OUNTAIN laurel is one of the most beauti- 

ful of our flowering shrubs. In the South 
it grows to the height of twenty or thirty feet, 
while in the North it is only from three to five 
feet tall. It has a round head, crooked branches, 
and dark, reddish-brown, scaly bark. The wood 
is also reddish-brown, and is fine-grained and 
heavy. In some sections this shrub is called 
spoon-wood. 

The broad, stiff leaves, pointed at both ends, 
are three or four inches long. They are a 
glossy dark green above, yellow green on the un- 
derside, and are arranged along the branches 
in alternate clusters. The flowers, which ap- 
pear in June, are shaped something like shal- 
low bowls, or deep saucers, and are white, rosy- 
colored, or pale purple. The lower edge of the 
bowl shows ten small humps that, inside the 
corolla, form tiny pockets for the anthers and 
the slender white stamens. The stamens curve 
from the center of the flower somewhat like the 
spokes of a wheel. The seeds are contained in 
round, five-celled capsules. 

Mountain laurel is found in moist, cool, well- 
drained soil. In the North, from Nova Scotia 
to Pennsylvania, it thrives only in sheltered 
localities. . From Pennsylvania southward, es- 
pecially along the Alleghany Mountains, it is 
very abundant. 

Moths and bees seek the flowers of the laurel 
for the very small supply of nectar found at the 
base of the pistil. As the flower stems are ex- 
tremely sticky, only winged insects can pene- 
trate the interior of the blossom. 


QUESTIONS 


. What is mountain laurel? 

. How high does it grow in the South? 

. How high does it grow in the North? 

. Describe its head and its 

branches. 

. Describe its bark and its 

wood. 

6. What kind of leaves has 
it? 

7. How are they arranged 
along the branches? 

8. When do the flowers ap- 
pear? 

9. Describe the flowers. 

10. What color are the stamens 
and how do they curve 
from the flower? 

11. In what are the tiny seeds 


rm oO De 


or 


contained? 

12. Where is mountain laurel 
found? 

13. What insects seek the 
flowers? 


14. Do the flowers contain 

much nectar? 

15. What can you say about 
the flower stems? 

16. What kind of insects can 
penetrate the interior of 
the blossoms? 

17. What is mountain laurel 

called in some sections? 
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A BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


Mountain laurel is sometimes called spoon-wood. 

It is a beautiful flowering shrub. 

In the northern part of the United States it is 
only from three to five feet tall. 

In the South it often grows to a height of twenty 
or thirty feet. 

The leaves are dark glossy green, pointed at 
both ends. 

They are arranged along the stems in alternate 
clusters. 

Inside the corolla are ten little pockets that hold 
the anthers. 

The stamens are white. 

They curve from the center of the blossom like 
the spokes of a wheel. 

Moths and bees visit the laurel. 

They like the nectar found about the base of the 
pistil. 

There is not much of this nectar. 

The flower stems are very sticky. 

So only winged insects can penetrate to the heart 
of the blossoms. 

Mountain laurel is common from Pennsylvania 
southward. 

It is also found in the northern states in sheltered 
localities. 


A POEM TO MEMORIZE 


Like a dusky Indian maid, 
Brown-barked Mountain Laurel stands, 
In her dark green blanket wrapped, 
Blossoms filling both her hands. 


Hidden in her wigwam’s depths 
Is a drop of nectar laid; 

Only moth and warrior bee 
Dare her privacy invade. 


Others from her presence flee, 
Her duplicity they know; 

Those who tread her sticky trail, 
Never very far may go. 


Yet so beautiful is she, 
That we love on her to gaze; 
Brown-barked Mountain Laurel, wild, 
Indian Maid of summer days. 


—Virginia Baker. 





Photograph by C. W. Johnson 


Mountain Laurel 
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June Number Lessons for Little 
People 
By Alixe Russell Stanley 
SUGGESTIVE ACTIVITIES 

1. Make a June poster. Have a light-blue sky, 
green trees on the horizon, and in the foreground 
water which is a little darker blue than the sky. 
Cut six ducks from white paper. Color the bills 
orange and put a little eye in each duck. Mount 
them in a row on the water. Write on the back 
of the poster, “Ducks say ‘Quack, quack.’ ” 

2. Make a wild-rose poster. Cut stems from 
brown paper, leaves from green paper, and 9 
roses from pink or red paper. Paste on a gray 
background. Label the poster “June Roses.” 

38. Dramatize the story of “The Three Bears.” 
Make a program for it. Write down the charac- 
ters in the story and opposite the characters 
write the names of the boys and girl who took the 
parts. 

4. Cut a set of paper plates. Make a dozen 
dinner plates (large size), a dozen tea plates 
(next smaller size), a dozen pie plates (third 
smaller size), and a dozen bread and butter 
plates (smallest size). Cut these according to 
circle patterns so that all the plates of one kind 
will be of the same size. Make a small circle in 
the center of each plate and decorate the border 
of each plate. 

5. Make half a dozen towels of oblongs of white 
paper. Cut fringe on the ends and make a col- 
ored border with paints or crayons. Fold the 
towels neatly so that they may be hung on a cord 
which is used for a line, 

6. Have a school picnic. Let the children 
count out the paper napkins and fold them. 
Count out the paper plates and stack them in 
groups of 10. Let them fill larger plates with 
sandwiches and cookies and count out 3 sand- 
wiches for each child. 

7. Collect the pencils belonging to the school. 
Sharpen them and wash them with a damp cloth. 
Count them and put them into a box. Label the 
box, “35 (or whatever the number is) Pencils.” 
Put the box away in the cupboard for next year’s 
work. Count and label other supplies left in the 
cupboard. 

8. Trace around your hand, and in this tracing 
write the names of things you can hold. Write 
as many names of things as 
possible. Count them. How 
many have you? Who has 
written the greatest number? 
Who has written the fewest? 
Write on the blackboard the 
name of the child who wrote 
the most words and the num- 
ber that he wrote. Write also 
the name of the child who 
wrote the fewest words and 
the number. How many more 


did John (so-called) write 
than Mary (so-called) ? 
9. Count the number of 


chairs in your room. If the 
janitor put rubber tips on the 
legs of every chair, how many 
rubber tips would he need? 

10. Make a calendar for the 
month of June. Mark Flag 
Day (June 14) with a flag. 
How many days are there in 
June? When 14 June days 
have gone by, how many June 
days are left? 

11. By means of a quart 
measure (can or bottle) put a 
gallon of water into a pail. 
How many quarts will you put 
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into the pail? Write on the blackboard, “There 
are 4 quarts in a gallon.” 

Use a pint measure (can or bottle). See how 
many pints there are in a gallon. Fill the pint 
measure from the pail containing the gallon of 
water and pour each pint into another pail. 
Keep count of the pints. When finished, write 
on the blackboard, “There are 8 pints in a 
gallon.” 


SUGGESTIVE STORY PROBLEMS 


These story problems may be given to the 
children by the teacher. They may be written 
on the blackboard or they may be read or told 
to the children. They may also be subjects for 
silent reading, thus giving the children an op- 
portunity to work them out in any original way 
they choose. 

1. Tom knew that Fourth of July would come 
soon after the end of June. So he bought 2 
pinwheels at 10 cents apiece, 3 Roman candles 
for 15 cents apiece, and 4 packs of firecrackers 
for 10 cents a pack. How much did Tom pay 
for his fireworks? 

2. The cherries on the big English cherry 
tree are ripe by the end of June. Jerry picked 
11 quarts of these cherries. He put them into 
little baskets. The little baskets held just a pint 
or half a quart. How many little baskets did 
Jerry fill? 

3. Mary had 27 problems to work for her 
arithmetic lesson. She worked them all, but 8 
of them were wrong. How many did she have 
right? 

4. Fold a large square into 16 squares. Cut 
off 2 rows of squares. How many squares are 
left? 

5. The peas in the garden are ripe in June. 
Kate picked half a peck of them. There are 8 
quarts in a peck. How many quarts did Kate 
pick? If her mother cooked 2 quarts for din- 
ner, how many quarts would be left? 

6. Charles had 25 words in his spelling les- 
son. His mother heard him spell them. Of the 
25 words, he spelled 7 wrong. 
How many did he spell right? 

7. Lily and Bessie were going 
to treat their schoolmates to 
goodies on Flag Day. Lily 
bought 14 lollipops, and Bessie 
bought 16. How many Jollipops 
did they both buy? They also 
bought two and a half dozen ban- 
anas. Each child had 1 lollipop 
and 1 banana. How many children 
did they treat? 

8. On Mother’s laundry list we 
read, “7 towels, 9 napkins, 3 table- 
cloths, 2 bedspreads, and 1 bath- 
mat.” How many articles did Moth- 
er send to the laundry? 

9. There are 18 books on the top 
shelf in the bookcase, 14 books on 
the second shelf, 16 books on the 
third shelf, and 9 on the lower 
shelf. How many books are there 
in this bookcase? 

10. If 1 box of paper fasteners 
costs 20 cents, how many boxes can 
James buy for 60 cents? Make a 
picture of the number of boxes 
James can buy and write 20 cents 
on each one. 

11. Billy was a newsboy. He 
sold 20 papers one day, 15 papers 
the next day, and 19 papers the 
third day. How many papers did 
he sell in the three days? 

12. Jane packed flowers to send 
to her aunt on her birthday. She | 
put into the box 9 ferns, 1 dozen 
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roses, and 7 roses more (that is, 7 roses over the 
dozen). Then she added 7 more ferns. How 
many ferns did she put into the box? How 
many roses? 


PUPILS’ PROBLEMS 


Write the following combinations on the black- 
board or on cards. From them the children may 
make their own problems. 

Abstract combinations: 

14+10, 20—18, 17—9, 3X9, 23-4, % of 18, 
21—17, 24—6, 34—28, 253, 8+6+5-+9-4. 

1. “Jane and Kate were going on a picnic. 
Jane made 14 sandwiches and Kate made 10. 
Together they made 24 sandwiches, or 2 dozen.” 

2. “Mary had a beautiful rosebush. It was 
full of big pink roses. She picked 20 roses and 
gave away 18 of them. So she had 2 roses left 
for herself.” 

3. “Robert had 17 pages in his tablet. 
took out 9 pages and had 8 pages’ left.” 

4. “Nellie bought 3 spools of thread. Each 
spool cost 9 cents. She paid 27 cents for the 
three spools. If she gave the clerk 3 dimes (30 
cents) he would give her 3 cents in change.” 

5. “Emma sewed 23 buttons on a dress. She 
found 4 more buttons and sewed 2 on each 
sleeve. In all she sewed on 27 buttons.” 

6. “Bobby had 18 crackers in a box. He 
gave Kitty half of them. Half of 18 is 9. 
Bobby had 9 crackers and Kitty had 9 
crackers.” 

7. “Harry had 21 pennies in his toy bank. 
He took out 17 of them and had 4 left in the 
bank.” : 

8. “Amy bought 2 dozen spice cakes at the 
bakery. Two dozen cakes are 24. She gave 
her aunt 6 of them and had 18 left. Eighteen 
is a dozen and a half.” 

9. “Mr. Miller picked 34 water lilies from 
the pond back of his house. He sold 28 of them 
to motorists who were passing. As 28 from 34 
leaves 6, Mr. Miller had 6 water lilies left.” 

10. “One toothbrush costs 25 cents. Mary, 
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Fred, and Kate each bought one. 
75 cents for the 3 brushes. 
75 cents, one quarter is 25 cents. Therefore 
they paid 25 cents apiece for their brushes.” 

11. “Grace had a chain of beads. There were 
8 green beads, 6 red ones, 5 yellow ones, 9 blue 
ones, and 4 white ones. There were 32 beads 
in Grace’s chain.” 


They paid 
As 3 quarters make 


Doll Making 
By Eva A. Smedley 


HE children of Miss Raskin’s room had now 

made their table, their chairs, and their doll 
bed, and had painted them a pretty robin’s-egg 
blue; but as yet no doll had come to make this 
doll corner her permanent home. Visiting dolls 
came from time to time to sleep in the dainty 
bed, but they always went home with their lit- 
tle mothers at night. 

“We need a doll to live here,” said the children, 

There was much discussion as to how they 
could get a doll. They had no money to buy 
one. No one offered to give them one. The 
children, however, proved equal to the emer- 
gency. They had been reading a story about a 
rag doll, and the notion gripped them that they 
could make their own doll. 

Each child brought from home some brown 
wrapping paper, and drew and cut from it the 
best pattern for a doll that he could devise. 
These were examined and compared, and the 
best one selected. As all were too small, and 
especially as they were too narrow, Miss Raskin 
took their best one and showed the children that 
it was good but needed to be larger and wider 
to admit of sewing and stuffing. So the children 
tried again, and this time there were several 
usable patterns. Then, using the best patterns, 
the children cut their dolls from pink checked 

gingham. 

Next, they sewed the two pieces together. 

This made the doll form. The stitches, natur- 
ally, were rather long and unskillful, and need- 
ed reinforcement. So when the 
doll was turned right side out, the 
seam was buttonholed around the 
doll. This was done to strengthen 
the seam, to keep the stuffing 
from bursting out, and to give a 
more finished appearance to the 
doll. Then the doll forms were 
stuffed with cotton. 

The pink gingham gave the dolls 
the appearance of being dressed 
but their pink gingham faces look- 
ed decidedly queer. So the chil- 
dren cut out circular faces, the 
size of the head of their pattern, 
from white muslin. On these they 
painted eyes and eyebrows, nose, 
mouth, and rosy cheeks, and sewed 
the painted face over the original 
one of checked gingham. 

The finishing touch to _ these 
wonderful dolls was the loops of 
black wool yarn which made their 
crowns of black hair. 

When the dolls were finished, 
the children chose the one which 
should be the school doll and live 
in the doll corner they had so joy- 
ously prepared for her. The other 
dolls were taken home. 

One day when the school doll 
was lying in her bed, Bobby no- 
ticed that her hair against the pil- 
low looked as curly as Little Or- 
phan Annie’s. As soon as he spoke 
of it, the’ other children saw the 
marked resemblance between the 
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adorable Annie of the cartoon and their own be- 
loved doll, so from that time on the doll was 
“Little Orphan Annie” to the children. If you 
question their love for her, just look at the 
hands of the little mother who was permitted 
to hold the doll while her picture was being 
taken. 


June Reading and Seat-Work Activities 
By Hope Nelson 


y oon teacher may write these exercises on the 
blackboard for silent reading lessons. After 
making the seat work, the children may read the 
sentences orally. 


EXERCISE 1 
Betty’s Kitten 


Betty had a black and white kitten. His 
name was Jack. One day Jack was missing. 
Betty called him but he did not come. So Betty 
went to find him. Where do you think he was? 
In the doll’s carriage fast asleep. His head was 
on a pillow. His tail hung out of the carriage. 
Betty’s brother Charlie got his camera and took 
a picture of Jack. 


Seat Work 


Draw the doll’s carriage. 

Make it pale yellow. 

Draw Jack asleep in the carriage. 

Make him black and white. 

Draw his long tail hanging out of the carriage. 
Make his tail black. 

Draw Charlie taking Jack’s picture. 

Make his clothes blue. 

Draw Betty standing beside Charlie. 

Make her dress pink. 


EXERCISE 2 
Bobby Shaftoe 


Bobby Shaftoe goes to school, 
Where he studies many a rule, 
Learns to read, and learns to spell; 
Bobby surely does quite well. 


Bobby Shaftoe’s fat and fair, 
Bright blue eyes and flaxen hair; 
He can write his name with ease; 
Knows each letter that he sees. 


Seat Work 


Draw Bobby Shaftoe. 
Make his eyes blue. 

Make his hair pale yellow. 
Make his sweater orange. 
Make his cap gray. 

Make his shoes brown. 
Make his stockings brown. 
Make his trousers gray. 


EXERCISE 3 
Mary’s Doll 


Mary has a walking doll; 

Her name is Doris Marguerite, 
And often Mary and the doll 

Walk hand in hand upon the street. 
The children follow them about 
With many a joyous laugh and shout. 


Seat Work 


Draw Mary and the walking doll. 

Make Mary’s dress blue. 

Make her eyes and hair brown. 

Make her stockings and slippers white. 
Make her sweater light yellow. 

Make her hat white. 

Make Doris Marguerite’s dress pink. 
Make her stockings gray. 

Make her slippers gray with fancy straps. 
Make her hat pink. 
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EXERCISE 4 
Jerry and Sam 


Jerry and Sam went rowing. Their boat was 
a big washtub. The grass in the yard was a 
river. Their oars were two broomsticks. They 
had a very good time. 


Seat Work 


Draw the grass in the yard. 

Make it green. 

Draw the washtub. 

Make it dark blue with black hoops. 
Draw Jerry and Sam sitting in the tub. 
Make Jerry’s sweater brown. 

Make Sam’s sweater gray. 

Make the oars light brown. 


EXERCISE 5 
Towser and Jip 


Towser was a big dog. He lived in a nice dog 
house. Jip was a little dog. He had no home. 
One day Jip went by Towser’s home. Towser 
invited him into his home. They lay down side 
by side. Towser gave Jip a bone to eat. After 
that Jip went every day to see Towser. Towser 
always gave him something to eat. 


Seat Work 


Draw the dog house. 

Make it brown. 

Make the roof red. 

Draw Towser and Jip lying side by side in 
the doorway. 
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Sam. 


Make Jip black and white. 

Make Towser brown. 

Draw grass growing around the dog house. 
Draw a bone lying on the ground. 


EXERCISE 6 
Elsie’s Canary 


Elsie has a canary bird. He is a very pretty 
little bird. His feathers are bright yellow. He 
has slender legs. He has bright black eyes. He 
likes to eat seeds. 


Seat Work 


Draw the canary bird. 

Make him yellow. 

Make his legs yellow. 

Make his eyes black. 

Make his cage white with a blue standard. 

Make the seed and water cups white in blue 
holders. 


EXERCISE 7 


Write answers “yes” or “no” to these ques- 
tions after reading them silently: 

Can you write plainly? 

Do you know how to sew? 

Can you sing the scale correctly? 

Can you paint a flower? 

Can you weave a basket? 

Can you make a holder? 

Do you know how to knit? 

Do you know how to crochet? 

Can you count to one hundred? 

(Continued on page 86) 








A JUNE CRAYON LESSON 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to pupils to trace, color 
and write stories about. 
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ITH a questioning look Donald Bryan 

glanced up from the cork bobber that 

he was fastening on his fishing line. 

“T wonder where cork comes from,” 
he mused aloud. 

“T do not know,” answered his brother Raw- 
son, “but we might ask Father to-night.” 

That evening, when his sons introduced the 
subject of cork, Mr. Bryan said: “I can tell 
you considerable about cork, for I worked sev- 
eral years in a cork factory. There is a factory 
over at Spencer that we can visit some day, if 
you boys care to, and then you can see how the 
sheets of cork are cut into stoppers.” 

“Let us go to Spencer to-morrow,” suggested 
Donald. 

“Please tell us now what you know about 
cork, Father,” suggested Rawson, “so that our 
visit to the factory will be more interesting.” 





© Keystone View Co. of New York 
Removing the Bark After Carefully Cutting It 


“That is a good idea,” remarked Mr. Bryan, 
as he polished his glasses. The pedagogic man- 
ner he assumed as he announced, “We will now 
proceed with the lesson,” made the boys laugh. 

“Cork is taken from the cork-oak tree,” Mr. 
Bryan stated. “It is a species of evergreen oak 
that grows from twenty to sixty feet in height, 
and averages about four feet in diameter, al- 
though some cork-oak trees have been found 
that measured fifteen feet in diameter. They 
live to an old age, often three or four hundred 
years, and do not decrease in their pro- 
ductiveness.” 

“Do the trees grow around here, Father?” 
asked Rawson. 

“No, they are found in Portugal, Spain, and 
other southern parts of Europe. Most of the 
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Loading the Bark 


cork used in the world comes from the two first- 
named places. It is estimated that the United 
States alone imports almost five million dollars’ 
worth of crude and manufactured cork every 
year.” 

“They cannot put all of that cork into fishing 
line bobbers,” exclaimed Donald, remembering 
the origin of their interest in the subject of cork. 

“Oh, no,” answered Mr. Bryan. “Cork has 
various properties which make it well suited for 
many purposes. Nothing has been discovered 
that takes the place of cork in making life pre- 
servers and life belts, buoys, and artificial limbs. 
Because cork is a very poor conductor of 
sound, it is often used for a floor covering, 
especially in hospitals, large department stores, 
and other buildings where silence is wanted. 
When mixed with linseed oil, ground cork is 
used extensively as the foundation of linoleum. 
Some of the other articles made of cork are: 
stoppers, insoles, washers and gaskets, cork 
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balls, floats for fish nets, carburetor floats, and 
instrument and fishing rod handles.” 

“What part of the tree is cork?” questioned 
Donald. 

“The spongy outer layer,” replied his fath- 
er. “It is made up of many little cells, and 
since life has disappeared from it, this bark 
would eventually fall from the tree. However, 
as it has commercial value, it is carefully re- 
moved from the tree. It is because this bark 
is so tough, strong, and light, and because neith- 
er water nor air can go through it, that it is so 
valuable. There is no other wood like it, so you 
can readily see why we must have cork. 

“It is quite interesting to watch men cut the 
cork from the trees, which is done through July 
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Above: Corner of One of the Sorting Rooms 
Below: Bales of Cork Being Unloaded 


and August. First of all, two cuts are made 
clear around the tree, one near the ground and 
the other close under the main branches. Then 
three or four cuts are made with great care up 
and down the tree trunk, the cutter being care- 
ful not to injure the inner bark lest the tree die. 
Then the sheets of cork are carefully removed 
by prying them loose with the tool used to make 
the cuts.” 

“Bark is not taken from young trees, is it. 
Father?” asked Rawson. 

“The first stripping is not made until the 
trees are about twenty years old,” explained Mr. 
Bryan. “This bark is known as ‘virgin,’ and, 


(Continued on page 81) 
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A Braided Rag Rug 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifs” 








A 3-ply Braid Composed of 
One Light and Two Dark Strands 
Made This Rug 


Photograph 1. 


NTERIOR decorators have revived an 

interest in early American furniture 

and furnishings by their use of these 

articles, both genuine and duplicated. 
At present there is a great demand for 
quilts, samplers, and rag rugs such as our 
pioneer women made. The hooked rugs, 
previously described in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS, are very quaint and 
have the greatest commercial value of any 
rag rugs. Next to them in value are the 
braided rugs. 

The designing and making of one good 
braided rug is a fine school community proj- 
ect for June use in the grammar grades. 
It will give the girls the method of making 
these rugs, and they may then braid indi- 
vidual rugs during their summer vacation. 
Braided rugs of wool are appropriate for 
any room having simple, old-fashioned fur- 


niture, or inexpensive modern painted fur- 
niture. The cotton rugs are especially ap- 
propriate for bathrooms, or for the bed- 
rooms of a cottage or summer home. 

Rags for braided rugs may be cut from old 
woolen or cotton garments which are firm 
and strong or from scraps and remnants of 
new cloth. Be sure that the rags are clean. 
The cotton and woolen pieces should be 
separated, and then each pile should be as- 
sorted according to the color and the weight 
of the goods. 

If the colors of the rags are faded, or too 
light for the hard service demanded of a 
rug, the rags may be dyed. Purchase any 
of the standard dyes and carefully follow 
the directions given with them. Be sure to 
note whether the dyes are to be used on silk, 
wool, or cotton. As a rule, the “warm” or 
“boiled” dyeing process is more satisfactory 
then the “cold” dyeing process. 

If you have the time and facilities for ex- 
perimenting with various vegetable prod-. 
ucts, the children will enjoy helping to dis- 
cover the colors which may be formed. 
Walnut hulls will yield a beautiful brown; 
the tone varies according to the state of 
maturity of the hulls and the amount of 
water used in the boiling. If you have ac- 
cess to a good library, you may find books 
there on home dyeing. Some of the basketry 
books of George Wharton James and Mary 
White have chapters on the subject of dye- 
ing. They give a short list of materials 
needed in the process and tell how to “sct” 
or “fix” the colors. 

It is easier to make a rug if the cloth 
from which the rags are cut is all about the 
same weight. However, different weights 
may be combined if the thinner material is 
cut wide enough to allow several folds to be 
made in the rags so that they will be as thick 
as the folded strip of the heavier material. 

Medium-weight materials in wool should 
be cut in strips about 1% inches wide. Lap 
the ends of two pieces of rags and sew them 





Photograph 2. A Dark Border to Match the 
Center Will Complete This Rug 


together with. No. 40 cotton thread. Do not 
knot the end of the thread but take two or 
three over-and-over stitches to start the 
sewing. Keep the cloth smooth as you sew. 
Figure I shows the end of strip B on top of 
strip A. The line C indicates the under- 
neath end of A; the dotted lines show where 
the stitches are placed. 

After the strips are sewed together, turn 
in each side edge (see dotted lines A in 
Figure II). Then fold through the middle 
of the strip and join the turned edges to- 
gether with overhanding stitches (see 
Figure II). Leave a long space between 
stitches, allowing the thread to pass along 
the inside of the fold. In some materials 
one can omit sewing the edges together and 
can make the turns and folds by pressing 
them in with a hot iron. 

Next, decide upon the arrangement of the 


(Continued on page 86) 
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The Cedar Waxwing 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


mer residents have left their nests, the cedar 

waxwings, -in- large flocks, are still roving 

over the country in their search for the small 
fruits of which they are so inordinately fond, 
giving no thought to housekeeping. It is doubt- 
less because they are occupied in this way early 
in the season that the mating is delayed until 
late in June. 

These birds live in the northern hemisphere. 
Thousands of them spend the winter in Louis- 
iuna where they find plenty of food and pleasant 
weather. Only occasionally are they seen in the 
middle states during this season. 

They go north in April, and spend their time 
constantly searching for the fruit which consti- 
tutes 87 per cent of their food. While waiting 
for their favorite wild berries to ripen, they 
make havoc in the orchards, having a penchant 
for cherries. However, only the early varieties 
are taken, though the finest and ripest of them 
are selected. Later varieties are practically un- 
touched. 

The cedar waxwings impartially eat poke ber- 
ries, chokecherries, berries of the woodbine, both 
green and ripe, and berries of the sour gum. Be- 
cause of their particular fondness for the berries 
of the cedar they have received the vernacular 
name of cedar birds. They are fond of mulber- 
ries, too, and late in the season they eat persim- 
mons, small winter grapes, and holly berries. 
They seem incapable of restraining their appe- 
tite for fruit. . 

The meaning of the name given them by sci- 
ence is “chatterers,” but Audubon says that 
“fruit-devourers” would have been a more appro- 
priate one, as they do not chatter in any sense of 
the word. On the contrary, they are silent birds, 
even in the mating season. 

Late in June the cedar waxwings scatter in 
pairs. Their breeding range is from Maryland 
to Nova Scotia. They build a rather bulky nest, 
large for the size of the bird, often in some fruit 
tree in the orchard. Observers differ as to the 
height of the nest from the ground, some stating 
that it is placed from ten to thirty feet up, others 
saying that it is so low that you can see into it. 
Sometimes it is in a fork in a cedar; then, again, 
it may be insecurely built, saddle-fashion, on a 
horizontal limb of an apple tree. It is made of 
twigs, leaves, grasses, strips of bark, twine, pa- 
per, and rags, and lined with fine grass. 

Do not very often expect to find the nest of the 
cedar waxwing, because the birds are careful not 
to show themselves when you are near their little 
home. Neither parent evinces any concern what- 
ever should you find the nest. No wailing or 
lamentation is heard while you examine the eggs 
or young. There are from three to five dull blu- 
ish-gray eggs, spotted with blackish sepia and 
dark purple. The young are hatched in July. 
There is but one brood to each season. The af- 
fectionate parents feed the young in the nest 
with larvae, but later they give them ripe fruit. 

Doubtless you are wondering why these birds 
are called “waxwings.” It is because of the pe- 
culiar growth upon the ends of the secondary 
wing feathers and tail which look like tiny scales 
of red sealing wax. Both sexes have them, 
though they are more perfect in the males. The 
young lack them entirely during the first season. 

Words fail to convey an adequate idea of the 
beauty of the plumage of our cedar waxwings. It 
is fine, silky, smooth, and glossy. There is no 
sharp demarcation anywhere, the shades carefully 
blending into one another. The colors are black, 
both velvety and dull, fawns, melting browns, 
saffrons, Quaker drabs, dull blue and slate, with 
trimmings of white and golden yellow. The long 
and pointed wings are dull blue, and darker to- 


I: June, when the young of most of our sum- 


wards the ends; the primaries have small pale 
yellow spots at the tips. The extremities of the 
short, dull blue and even tail feathers are bright 
yellow, and the lower tail coverts are white. The 
abdomen is pale yellow. The velvety black band on 
the forehead passes backward over the eye. The 
chin is dull black, and there is a sharp white line 
on the side of the under jaw. The black feet are 
rather weak, and the black bill is short and flat. 
The body, which is stout, is from six and three- 








Blackboard Reading Lesson 


Cedar waxwings are found in the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

They are called waxwings because of 
the growth on the end of the tail 
which looks like tiny scales of red 
sealing wax. 

They are also called cedar birds because 
of their great fondness for cedar ber- 








ries, 

The cedar waxwing weaves a large 
bulky nest. 

There are from three to five eggs in the 
nest. 


The eggs are bluish-gray, spotted with 
blackish sepia and dark purple. 

The wings and tail feathers of this bird 
are dull blue, the ends being yellow. 

These beautiful birds do not sing. 

Their call note is a shrill lisp. 

They are very companionable, traveling 
in flocks. 

The cedar waxwings are especially fond 
of fruit. 

They also feast on the canker worm, and 
thus repay us for all the fruit that 

| they eat. 




























Cedar Waxwings, Male and Female 


quarters to seven and one-quarter inches long, 
The sexes are alike, the female being slightly 
smaller. 

This bird of exquisite plumage and graceful 
form is always spick and span. It likes to sit 
quietly on a bough taking a sun-bath, fluffing 
itself up, and slowly raising and lowering its ele. 
gant crest, with which it expresses every emotion, 

The young are very different in appearance 
from the adult birds, and are rather peculiar lit. 
tle fellows, given to sitting bolt upright in the 
sunshine with their necks stretched to the ut- 
most. They are coarsely streaked all over with 
dingy white; the upper parts are a uniform dull 
greenish-brown, and the throat is pale buff. 

Cedar waxwings do not sing, nor have they a 
loud call note. It is only a faint sibilant sound 
or shrill lisp, which is not translatable into 
words. The cedar waxwing is a good illustration 
of the rule that birds of strikingly beautiful 
plumage are seldom good singers. 

The easy and continuous flight of the cedar 
waxwings is a most interesting thing to watch. 
High up, and moving in close bodies, they sud- 
denly wheel as if at command, to alight compact- 
ly on the top of a tree. The carrying quality of 
their lisp is sufficient to attract another flock 
within hearing distance, when the latter immedi- 
ately checks its flight, and alights, pell mell, in 
the same tree. 

The moment after a large number of them 
have gathered in a cedar they will all be in mo- 
tion, their wings constantly moving and their 
crests erected. Many a berry tumbles to the 
ground, so eager are these birds to grasp them, 
and soon not a berry is left upon that particular 
tree. 

When the nesting season is past, late in July 
or August, a group of these harmonious little 
families will fly to the hilly regions of the coun- 
try to enjoy the huckleberries which are then 
ripe. In October they descend to lower and more 
cultivated parts to roam wherever the food sup- 
ply is most abundant. They keep well together 
from then on until another nesting season comes 
around. They are very companionable in a quiet 
way, flying in close order, and alighting as near 
each other as possible. Sometimes they sit very 
still, uttering now and then their low, lisping 
note, and often dressing each other’s plumage. 
Good-natured, tender-hearted, and affectionate, 
is the disposition of these beautiful creatures. 

With the exception of a few snails, all of the 
cedar waxwing’s animal food consists of insects 
and canker worms. Among the insects that the 
waxwing takes are the well-known elm-tree bee- 
tle, scale lice and grasshoppers. In late sum- 
mer, when the waxwing’s fruit supply runs low, 
he turns flycatcher, and may be seen on a perch 
in a tall, isolated tree, from which he launches 
somewhat listlessly into the air after winged in- 
sects. He then returns to his perch to watch 
them. This he keeps up for an hour at a time 
towards evening. 

Although our lovely cedar waxwing is entirely 
too fond of our cultivated fruits, we must not 
forget that he feasts extensively on the canker 
worm and in this way more than makes up for 
the fruit that he steals. 


Questions to Answer 


Where are the cedar waxwings found? 

Why are they called cedar waxwings? 

What do these birds eat? 

Is the cedar waxwing of value to us? 

What kind of nest does the cedar waxwing 
weave? 

Describe the eggs. 

Describe the plumage of this bird. 

Are the cedar waxwings songsters? 
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A School Portfolio 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


HE materials required are: construction pa- 

per of a neutral tone, using 2 sheets, each 8 
inches by 3% inches, for pockets, and 1 sheet, 
10 inches by 14 inches, for the case; 2 pieces of 
heavy construction paper of a contrasting value 
or hue for lining the handles, each piece 2% 
inches by 10 inches; paste; and for making the 


decoration, crayons, or stick-printing materials, 
or colored paper for a cut design. 

Figure I shows the large sheet of paper, 10 
inches by 14 inches, with the pieces of handle 
linings pasted in place. After pasting, place 
under a weight to dry. 

Figure II shows the same sheet with the pat- 


tern drawn on it. Note that the lining for the 

handles is not shaded, as the shading wouid 

make it more difficult to follow the lines for the 

construction of the case. To make the pattern, 

draw the lines A and B each 1 inch from, and 

parallel with, the long edges; draw the lines C 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Vacation Possibilities 


OFFERED BY THE EAST 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


HO does not find fascination in a water 

front with its smell of wet rope and 

lumber, slap of turbid water against 

the piers, hoarse whistles, darting tugs, 
ships forever unloading their cargoes from near 
or distant seas? There is something of the 
young Columbus or Robinson Crusoe left in most 
of us! 

Upon an August day, when a land breeze made 
us forget Chicago’s boasted ideal summer cli- 
mate, my chum and I turned our car from Mich- 
igan Boulevard toward the Municipal Pier. This 
was the end of our motor trip for that day, since 
we were to board a steamer. We had complied 
with the steamship rules by arriving two hours 
before sailing time, and had emptied our car of 
its fuel. It was then taken aboard the giant ex- 
press steamer which grandly overtowered the 
dock. We, too, went aboard early. This boat 
was like a floating resort hotel, affording its 
passengers rest and recreation. After leaving 
our baggage in the airy stateroom, we went on 
deck to watch the last-hour activities of a great 
steamer in port. 

The Municipal Pier began to slip away from 
us; otherwise, we should scarcely have known 
that we were sailing, so smoothly did the boat 
move. Quickly we picked up speed. The whole 
city receded. 

Back on the beaches there were thousands of 
bathers, conspicuous because of their colorful 
attire; and hundreds of cars were speeding to 
the parks and forest preserve which, in the ex- 
tent of 20,000 acres, surround three sides of the 
city. In apartment houses and office buildings 
we knew that electric fans were humming un- 
ceasingly; out in the poorer sections of the city 
families would spend the day on their doorsteps 
and sidewalks. We put on our overcoats. 

The sky line of the city was etched against a 
fleckless sky. The Tribune Tower and Wrigley 
Puilding, forerunners of the new Chicago Beau- 
tiful, lifted their summits above all others, like 
the peaks of a mountain range. The Field Mu- 
seum, Soldier’s Field, and the Stadium, on their 
new-made land, seemed to have waded far out 
into the lake. 

I liked it when we were out of sight of land 
completely. It seemed as if I could not tire of 
looking at that great sheet of water, matching 
the sky in color and quiet. It was not the Indian 
Ocean, but it “smiled,” it was “bloomin’ blue,” 
and there was “not a sound for miles and miles, 
except the jiggle of the screw.” 

We hardly had expected to stir from our deck 
chairs during the trip. We were tired, and this 
was vacation. However, after dinner we felt in- 
clined to tour the various decks. As we wandered 
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Arch Rock, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


through the saloons and lounges of the immacu- 
late, comfortably appointed boat, admiring the 
splendid paintings of early lake history which 
hung on the walls, we heard strains of music 
from the social hall. Back on land, during the 
season when any exertion is too much, we could 
not be inveigled to dance, but here we gladly 
joined the dancers. Such was the potency of a 
change of air! Often, during vacation, I have 
sought the panacea of these waters. 

The next morning the shore again was visible 
on each side as we neared the Straits of Mack- 
inac. We caught glimpses of St. Ignace on the 
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upper Michigan peninsula, and of Mackinaw on 
the lower. Many smaller boats were plying the 
waters, carrying pleasure seekers to the resort 
cities all along the coast. 

The green patch ahead was Mackinac Island, 
hub of the three lakes, Superior, Michigan, and 
Huron. As we came nearer we could see its 
abrupt cliffs rising from the waters, the chalky 
crags outlined boldly against the prevailing 
green. Just above the little village stands old 
Fort Mackinac, built by the French in 1712. 
Mackinac Island has had a varied history. Indi- 
ans, French, and English have been the succes- 
sive possessors of this strategic site which is to- 
day dedicated to the people of the United States 
for play and rest. 

After landing in the crescent-shaped harbor, 
we were glad to have two hours ashore so that 
we might look about this quaint and picturesque 
recreation center. It is situated on a plateau and 
is about eight miles in circumference. 

An interesting and novel feature of the island 
is the lack of motor cars, railroads, and street 
cars. We hired an old-fashioned carriage for a 
ride through the wooded section of the island. A 
quaint old driver guided the English bobtail 
horses with a long lash whip. My chum and I 
repeatedly lurched against each other as the car- 
riage seemed to shove the horses down the steep 
hills, or to sever itself from them as they lagged 
uphill. How much safer I should have felt with 
my foot on the trusty brake of our car! 

Besides the historic fort we saw one of the 
navy’s largest aerial stations; interesting rock 
formation; and delightful scenery. We watched 
people playing tennis and golf, sailing and canoe- 
ing, or swimming in the Grand Hotel tank. We 
listened, at this hotel, to one of the nation’s best 
bands. We envied these people who did not 
have to leave in two hours. We envied also some 
of our acquaintances from the boat because their 
goal was Les Cheneauz Islands, the one hundred 
islands of “The Snows,” fourteen m‘'es to the 
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north, where the fishing for big game fish is said 
to be unsurpassed. 

The straits widened into Lake Huron as we 
left Mackinac Island for Detroit. To the north 
we sighted a whaleback steamer, laden with 
grain or ore, which had come through the “Soo” 
locks from Duluth, the western terminal of this 
great lake highway, whose traffic rivals that of 
our seaports. To the east lay the beautiful Geor- 
gian Bay through which boats enter the highway 
from Canadian terminals. 

There were more hours in which to relax and 
dream, lounging on the deck, holding a magazine, 
but not even pretending to read. It was fasci- 
nating to watch the prow of the boat take its 
unerring way through trackless waters, to spec- 
ulate on how the pilot picks his course as easily, 
apparently, as we follow Main Street to the post 
office. Long after dinner we lingered outside. 
There was an intriguing young moon; there was 
the soft feathering of the water as the boat cut 
through it; and there were dazzling lighted ships 
that met us in the darkness and spoke to us with 
their deep-toned whistles, and were answered by 
ours. ' 

After another night of refreshing sleep in the 
comfortable berths, we were up early so as to 
miss none of the interesting ride from Port 
Huron to Detroit. We entered the St. Clair Riv- 
er, which connects Lake Huron with Lake St. 
Clair. At its upper end it is bordered with pros- 
perous farms. Farther down it narrows into a 
closer passageway, and is lined on the American 
side with summer cottages and hotels. On the 
Canadian side are forest and game preserves. 
The delta of this river is known as St. Clair 
Flats, which are lands of reeds and marshy 
wastes, a paradise for fishermen and hunters. 
By means of the United States ship canal, which 
has been cut through the shallows where the river 
empties into the lake, we came into Lake St. 
Clair. 

When we had crossed this smallest and shal- 
lowest of the chain of Great Lakes, we entered 
the Detroit River, which connects Lake St. Clair 
with Lake Erie. We made our way through the 
congested traffic of the river to the pier in the 
city of Detroit, where we were met by friends 
with whom we had planned a few days’ stop- 
over. 

Of Detroit, I remember particularly its splendid 
plan. From a point near the river fine avenues 
radiate like the spokes of a wheel. A park, called 
the Grand Circus, and the principal public build- 
ings are located at this center. The rest of the 
city is laid out in squares. I remember, too, the 
great industrial plants, and the ferryboats ply- 
ing between Detroit and Windsor. We crossed 
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the river by canoe, and drifted about in the wind- 
ing channels of Belle Isle—channels gay with 
laughter and music. 

From Detroit, we traveled by night to Buffalo, 
over Lake Erie, that oldest highway between 
East and West. Before the white man came, In- 
dians traveled it in birch-bark canoes. The 
French and English explorers went over it to the 
Northwest. Our colonial ancestors, before tour- 
ist travel was dreamed of, moved west over Lake 
Erie. 

At Buffalo we claimed our car and drove about 
the cool, shady, broad-avenued city. Buffalo ex- 
tends along the Niagara River, and is a city of 
great industrial importance, due to its situation 
and the development of hydro-electric power at 
Niagara Falls. It is also a city of homes and 
civic beauty. One of the leading art collections 
of the country is housed in Albright Art Gal- 
lery, a beautiful white marble structure. The city 
is noted for its chain of parks, chief of which is 
Delaware Park. Buffalo has a comfortable at- 
mosphere. I know of no other northern city, es- 
pecially in the East, wher~ citizens greet stran- 
gers on their streets with tn. “How do you do?” 
of a southerner. 

Finally we turned north on to Niagara Falls 
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Boulevard and motored to Niagara Falls, a dis- 
tance of twenty-seven miles. From the Amer- 
ican side we viewed the fascinating rapids as 
they rushed forward to plunge into their abyss, 
160 feet below. By means of an elevator we 
reached the foot of the Falls, and marveled at 
their magnitude from below. We went over to 
the Canadian side, where the view of the Falls is 
especially beautiful. I like the spot where the 
spray is tossed a distance of about a quarter of 
a mile, and keeps the shore forever wet, giving 
us an illustration of the force of the Falls. We 
took the gorge trip, traveling north along the 
bluff and then crossing over to the American 
side, where the car gradually descended to the 
level of the river. As we came up the canyon 
that the river has carved, we obtained a splendid 
view of the mighty Whirlpool with its rapids. 

At night, during the sum- 
mer season, colored lights are 
thrown upon the Falls. I do 
not care to see them lighted, 
for the sight would ruin a 
beautiful memory. We had 
come to Niagara the previous 
November, one night after 
dark. The town was like a 
quiet country village, streets 
all but deserted, lights few and 
dim. After dinner I set out to 
show Niagara Falls to my 
chum, who had not seen them. 
We heard their tremendous 
roar and followed the sound 
through the park until we knew 
we were near the brink of the 
Falls. We could not see them, 
but we could see a faint mist 
above them, and could feel the 
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spray. The thunder of the Falls, coming to us in 
the silent night, told us of the grandeur and 
power of this mighty waterfall. That, to both 
of us, is our most vivid and lasting impression 
of Niagara Falls. 

From Buffalo, next morning, we journeyed 
southwest, toward Washington, our destination. 
In some places we found old worn-out pavement; 
in others new pavement had replaced the old. 
The condition of the roads was noticeable to us 
because in many parts of our state, Illinois, we 
are just now congratulating ourselves on our 
first “hard road.” It was interesting to drive 
through New York State. We had heard so much’ 
of its checkerboard farms, old stone fences, its 
fragrant vineyards and orchards, potato patches 
and buckwheat fields, that they seemed like fa- 
miliar sights. I had a feeling of kinship for the 
region we were passing through, for from here 
my forbears migrated to the West. During the 
days of my childhood our cellar was filled each 
winter with apples grown in the vicinity of Ba- 
tavia, a few miles to the north of our trail, and 
our maple syrup came from the old home place 
near by. 

I speeded up the car, through the attractive 
hill country between East Aurora and Warsaw. 
After we crossed the Genesee River we passed 
through Mount Morris and Dansville. The drive 
between Cohocton and Bath was especially pretty. 
It was my turn, now, to carry the Automobile 
Blue Book, and to call off the names of the little 
towns, but three and five miles apart, as we ap- 
proached them. Soon I announced that the next 
town would be our lunching place, for who would 
not want to stop in a place named Painted Post? 

After leaving Painted Post, we followed the 
Susquehanna Trail south and in a short time 
crossed the New York-Pennsylvania line. In Ly- 
coming County we began to get into mountain 
country, and the trail to Williamsport crossed 
and recrossed Lycoming Creek. Williamsport, by 
reason of its situation on the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna River and of the forested hills 
around it, is an important lumbering center. 

Since the valley of the Susquehanna was the 
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old Indian highway over which the tribes in 
southern Pennsylvania and Maryland went to the 
council seat of the Six Nations at Onondaga, the 
Susquehanna Trail was the scene of many Indian 
battles and massacres. The site of one of these 
encounters has been marked at West Fourth and 
Cemetery Streets, Williamsport. 

The country through which we traveled the 
next day was also very interesting. We saw the 
site of Fort Freeland, and, near Sunbury, Shick- 
elleany’s Face. This reputed likeness to an In- 
dian chief, profiled by nature, is situated high up 
on a rocky promontory overlooking the river. 

Near Sunbury, the West Branch joins the Sus- 
quehanna River, and from here the trail closely 
follows the passageway cut by this river through 
the ranges. The valley is nowhere more than a 
few miles wide, and the mountains often rise 
abruptly from the river for several hundred feet. 
The trail is an alluring one, which winds through 
mountain ranges with swift dips and gallant 
climbs, mysterious curve leading to mysterious 
curve. The day was bright, and we had exquis- 
ite views of valleys and summits, of bald peaks 
and huddled low hills. 

Our negotiation of the mountain ranges was 
tranquil, uneventful, and easy of accomplish- 
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ment. However, let me add, by way of compari- 
son, that when we returned from Washington, 
we climbed over the mountains between Gettys- 
burg and Pittsburgh without having a glimpse of 
them. For all that we could see, we might as 
well have been on a desert. It seemed more like 
being above the clouds, for a dense fog had set- 
tled even to the bottom of the valleys. Those 
were tense hours. We could not see the road, ex- 
cept for a few feet, to the right or left or before 
us. We could not even distinguish the blue hood 
of our car. It is a strange sensation to be unable 
to tell whether you are climbing or descending 
except by the performance of your car! 

The State Capitol at Harrisburg, high on a 
hill in the center of a park, is indeed worth a 
visit. With its mural paintings by famous art- 
ists, imported mosaic floors, 
solid Guatemalan mahogany 
woodwork, it surpasses any 
other state building we have 
seen. It was erected at a cost 
of $13,000,000. Northward 
from the city for five miles, up 
to Rockville bridge and gap, 
extends the River Front Boule- 
vard, with quay wall and park- 
way, a beautiful drive through 
mountain scenery. Twelve 
miles to the east of the city is 
the Hershey Chocolate plant 
and its model city. 

In the vicinity of Harris- 
burg are the smug _ homes 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch, set 
close to the road so as not to 
waste any space in “useless” 
dooryards. (Continued on page 83) 
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Picture Study—“The Helping Hand” 


By MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 






acne a MILE RENOUF, the artist 
x # who painted “The Helping 





| Hand,” was born in Paris, 
France, in 1845. Like sev- 
PS] eral other artists whose pic- 
Rd tures we have studied, not 
| very much is known about his 
* early life. The records tell 
us that he was fond of painting fishermen 
and fishing boats. When he lived in Paris, 
Renouf won many medals for his excellent 
work and became the friend of the leading 
French artists of his time. 

In 1887 he made a visit to New York City 
and was received with great honor by Amer- 
ican artists. While he was in this country, 
he made a fine painting of Brooklyn Bridge. 
When he returned to France, he painted 
landscapes, marines, and pictures of the com- 
mon working people of his country. Several 
of his paintings rank very high. 

“The Helping Hand” is a picture which 
always attracts attention. Children enjoy 
seeing it. Practically everyone else likes 
this subject, because it is a painting which 
is full of human interest. 

The fisherman’s pleasant expression and 
the earnest look on the face of the little girl 
appeal to us at once. We wonder who they 
are and where they are going. The message 
that the artist wished to convey in “The 
Helping Hand” is very apparent. From the 




















encourage her. 


her with him. 


We can tell that this scene is in a foreign 
country because the little girl and her grand- 


and her grandfather 
on a fishing trip. 
She looks very small 
as she sits in the 
boat beside him, but she is doing all that she 
can to help. See how he is leaning over to 
He loves her very much and 
it makes him happy to have her with him. 
Whenever he goes on some short errand and 
the water is calm, we imagine that he takes 


Questions to Answer 


Whom do you see in this picture? 
What are they doing? Where do you 
think they are going? What kind of 
boat do you think this is? What does 
the man do for a living? What makes 
you think so? 


How is the little girl dressed? 
What do you think her nationality is? 
Why? Do you think she is really 
helping her grandfather? How does 
she help him? 


What can you see in the boat? Do 
you know how the mast and the net 
are used? Can you tell how fishermen 
catch fish in their large nets? 


Have you ever seen a fishing boat? 
How did it look? Did you ever see 
anyone catch a fish? Do you know 
the names of some different kinds of 
fish? 





way in which the fisherman watches his lit- 
tle granddaughter we know that he appre- 
ciates her assistance. Although the little 
girl is very small in comparison with her 
grandfather, she is a large factor in his 


“THE HELPING HAND” 


ERE isa pic- 
ture of a little 
French girl 





success and happiness. Her companionship 
makes many an hour pleasant for him. 

The pen sketch shows how cleverly the 
artist has arranged every line, so that we 
see the various parts of this picture just as 
he would have us see them. He has placed 
the man’s head at the apex of the triangle. 
See how the sloping line of his shoulder and 
the angle of his pipe direct our gaze toward 
the little girl, Then the sweeping curve of 
the boat carries our eye back into the com- 
position so that the line of the oar will not 
direct our gaze out of the picture. The dark 
and light areas of the picture have been well 
planned, too, for the main darks in the com- 
position are inside the triangle indicated and 
the lights are in the upper part of the picture. 

Teachers will find quite a number of cor- 
relation possibilities in this picture. For 
crafts work or seat work they can have the 
children make boats, of either wood or paper, 
and decorate them with wax crayons or 
paint, covering them with shellac. 

A group of pictures of sea life and fishing 
would be interesting to the children. The 
pupils can be told how these fisherman live 
and work, about the large nets that they set 
out, the way in which they travel in fishing 
fleets, the outfits that they wear, and the 
boats that they use. Children will enjoy 
studying about fish life and the various kinds 
of fish that are caught for the market. 


father wear wooden shoes and the little girl’s 
clothes Jook different from those that we wear 
in-this country. There are several interesting 
things in the boat. 
which the fisherman sets up to hold his sails 
when the wind begins to blow; the fish net 
behind the little girl; and, beside the man, a 
boat-hook which is used either to push the 
boat away from the wharf or to pull up to it. 


Emile Renouf, the artist, called this picture 
“The Helping Hand” because he wanted us to 
realize that we can always help people with 
our kind thoughts and sympathy even if we 
cannot do very much else for them. The 
original of this picture hangs in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


You can see the mast 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Helping Hand” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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A Unique Health Project 


DEVELOPED IN A MINNESOTA SCHOOLROOM 
By JEAN L. GOWDY 


ISS L. was to lose the pupils she had place the numbers, and you may name the 5. Eat breakfast, always chewing the food 
taught since their entrance into third duties in their order.” She wrote: well. 





grade. She had looked upon them as 

such a thoughtless, irresponsible lot of 
little human beings at that time, and wondered 
if she could ever make reliable pupils of them. 
That was nearly a year ago. Now in five weeks 
they would be promoted to fourth grade and be 
sent to a new teacher. She could hardly believe 
that these were the same children who had come 
prancing into her room the year before. 

These children were trustworthy and com- 
panionable—such fine little pals. She had hiked 
with them, picnicked with them, and been a guest 
in many of their homes. 

How had the change come? She glanced 
around the neat workshop, her schoolroom. 
Marks of busy little fingers were everywhere. 
As if in answer to her question, her eyes fell on 
the health chart which all had taken part in 
making. They called it “A Day in My Life,” 
and how happy they had been in making it! 
Week by week new pictures, illustrating the 
health duties performed daily, had been added 
to it until the teacher had pronounced it com- 
plete. It began with the early morning health 
duties and ended with good-night to Father and 
Mother, and sweet dreams. 

“Good regular habits,” thought Miss L.; “I 
wonder how much these lessons are responsible 
for the change in my boys and girls.” If the 
change had come through these lessons, she felt 
that she must do something to impress them on 
the minds of the children before they left her 
room. 

“You have almost finished the work of the 
year,” she said to them the next morning. “You 
will soon be promoted to fourth grade and then 
you will no longer be primary children; you will 
have passed into the first of the intermediate 
grades. We have tried to make our health duties 
a part of our life habits. Tell me how we form 
habits.” 

“By doing the same 
things every day,” they 
answered. 

“Tell me some habits 
you have formed since 
you had your health 
lessons.” 

“Brush our teeth 
after every meal”; 
“Wash our hands be- 
fore eating’; “Drink a 
glass of water before 
eating,” were answers 
given. 

“For the next three 
days we shall review our 
health lessons together,” 
said Miss L., “and then 
I shall ask you to make 
me a present that will 
be of great use to me. 
Everyone will be asked 
to help.” 

The children were all 
eager to help, and curi- 
ous to know what the 
present might be, but 
Miss L. said she would 
not tell them until after 
the review had _ been 
given. 

The following day the 
review was begun. Miss 
L. had removed the 
health chart. “I shall 


Topic I—My DaILy HEALTH DUTIES 


Aim.—To make them habits. 
1. Arise at 7 A.M. 








Two Charts of the Best Food 


2. Bathe, brush and comb my hair. 


3. Clean my finger nails. 


4. Drink a glass of water. 





Making the Teacher's Portfolio 


6. Do not find fault with the food. 

7. Brush my teeth until they shine. 

8. Walk briskly, taking deep breaths through 
the nostrils, on the way to school. 

9. Go out at recess and keep exercising until 
the bell rings. 

10. Drink a glass of water before lunch. 

11. Eat a simple lunch. 

12. Brush my teeth. 

13. Work hard in school; play hard at recess. 

14. Wash my hands before dinner. 

15. Drink a glass of water. 

16. Eat dinner. 

17. Brush my teeth. 

18. Wash my neck, ears, and face with soap 
and water. 

19. Go to bed early and get a good sleep. 

20. Sleep with the window open. Use a small 
pillow or none. 


“Now give me an example of what you con- 
sider a good breakfast,” said Miss L. 

“Cereal food with milk and cream, fruit, 
toasted whole-wheat bread, and a glass of 
milk,” said one. All agreed. 

“What would be a good lunch?” 

“Bread and milk, an egg, fruit, bran muffins 
and butter, and cocoa or chocolate”; “Baked 
apple and cream, rye bread and butter, oatmeal 
cookies, and a glass of milk,” were two menus 
suggested. Both were considered good. 

“Why not eat a hearty lunch?” asked Miss L. 

“It ‘makes us dull and sleepy and we cannot 
do our afternoon work so well as when we eat a 
light one,” was the answer. 

“Let us talk about a good health dinner for 
growing children,” said Miss L. “What shall 
they eat principally?” 

“Two kinds of vegetables, one leafy and one 
root,” answered one child. 

“The leafy vegetable 
may be cooked or raw,” 
offered another. 

“Fruit should be 
eaten.” 

“Children do not need 
much meat, but they 
may eat it for dinner.” 

“If desserts are eaten 
they should be simple 
ones like custards, ap- 
ple and tapioca pud- 
dings, or stewed fruits.” 

“Milk is the _ best 
drink.” 

“You seem to know 
what a good dinner 
should be,” said Miss L. 
“To-morrow we shall re- 
view the best foods.” 

On the following day 
she wrote on the black- 
board: 


Topic II—Ovur BgEst 
FOODS—VEGETABLES AND 
FRuITS 


Aims.—To interest the 
children in home’ gar- 
dens; to broaden the 
outlook. 
1. Where obtained. 
a) From home gar- 
dens and or- 
chards. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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“Uncle Remus” and His “Wren’s Nest” 
By Maude Gardner 


N a beautiful, maple-shaded street in West 

End, three miles from the business section 
of Atlanta, Georgia, stands “Wren’s Nest” or 
“Uncle Remus’ Home,” where Joel Chandler 
Harris wrote the golden legends of the old plan- 
tation days—the stories so full of keen humor, 
kindly philosophy and the quaint Georgia 
dialect. 
. Because he wanted to help his mother, Joel 
Chandler Harris as a red-headed, freckle-faced 
boy of twelve left the old home at Eaton, 
Georgia, and trudged to the Turner plantation 
nine miles away to answer an advertisement of 
The Countryman (the only plantation news- 
paper ever published) for a boy to learn the 
printing business. It was there at Turnwold, 
on the big plantation of two thousand acres with 
its many slaves, that the foundation was laid 
for the drollery and philosophy that 
were to make the red-headed boy 
famous. 

The lad, with his kindly heart and 
great sense of humor, had a strange 
sympathy with animals of all kinds. 
He loved the horses and the hounds 
and in later years, from his office win- 
dow which looked out on a grove of 
trees, he made friends with the squir- 
rels as they hopped from tree to tree 
laying up their winter store. He was 
never lonely, for he came to know the 
songs of the different birds, where 
they lived and the kind of nests they 
built. There was a big library in the 
Turner home, and in this the boy rev- 
eled. It was a veritable wonderland 
to the book-starved little fellow who 
had listened with such rapt eagerness 
when his mother read The Vicar of 
Wakefield by their evening fire. 

The slaves on the plantation grew 
to love the printer-boy and to find in him a real 
friend. From his daily asociation with them 
came that deep understanding and appreciation 
of their folklore which he has so faithfully in- 
terpreted. This happy life came to an end, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. The Turner 
slaves were freed by their master and The 
Countryman ceased to exist. The sandy-haired 
youth, now a full-fledged printer, found various 
positions on newspapers in southern towns and 
in 1878 he became a member of the editorial 
staff of the Atlanta Constitution. Many years 
had gone by and new friendships had been 
formed, but he still remembered with tenderness 
the old plantation days, and his sketches of them 
began to appear. By and by his first published 
volume, Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Say- 
ings, came out. This was followed by other 
books, all of them with the old negro Uncle 
Remus as the hero—the quaint old character 
who in telling the stories of the little boy re- 
veals the true negro life and character. After 


that the author himself was often called “Uncle 
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Remus.” It was the sort of tribute he liked. 
By this time Joel Chandler Harris had mar- 
ried and “Wren’s Nest” was built—a roomy 
southern cottage, set in a grove of magnolia 
trees, in whose branches a family of mocking- 
birds always wintered and where the wrens felt 
perfectly at home. Here Mr. Harris wrote in- 
numerable stories of the old plantation days 
which have brought laughter to the lips of little 
children, whose hearts have been made lighter 
and happier by his golden legends. And they 
also brought fame to the shy, humble man who 
never sought the limelight of publicity. What 
a triumph for the little Georgia printer-boy! 
Joel Chandler Harris found his greatest hap- 
piness in his semi-rural home with its quiet rest- 
fulness, a stillness broken only in springtime by 
the sweet melody of the wrens. It is related 
that once when a friend came to call on the 
famous author, he found the front gate boarded 
up and was told to go round to the kitchen. A 





“Wren’s Nest,” the Home of Joel Chandler Harris Who 
About “Uncle Remus” 


little wren had built her nest in the gatepost 
and must not be disturbed until the baby -birds 
were hatched. On a table in the center of the 
living-room at “Wren’s Nest” is a mail box which 
Mr. Harris made with his own hands years ago. 
But it had little chance to hold letters, for a 
pair of feathery builders soon decided it was 
a good place to make their home, and to the gen- 
tle, kindly soul who loved birds, it seemed a 
sacrilege ever to use the box again for mail. 

There came a day in July, 1908, when the 
fields of cotton were silent. The magic fingers 
of Uncle Remus were stilled forever. In beau- 
tiful West View Cemetery, under a boulder of 
Georgia granite, sleeps Joel Chandler Harris, the 
gentle philosopher and humorist. On the boulder 
are words he himself once wrote: 

“T seem to see before me the smiling faces of 
thousands of children—some young and fresh 
and some wearing the friendly marks of age, but 
all children at heart—and not an unfriendly 
face among them. And while I am trying hard 
to speak the right word, I seem to hear a voice 
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lifted above the rest, saying: ‘You have made 
some of us happy,’ and so I feel my heart flut- 
tering and my lips trembling and I have to bow 
silently and turn away and hurry into the ob- 
scurity that fits me best.” 

“Wren’s Nest” and its grounds are now 
owned by the Uncle Remus Association, and re- 
cently “Snap Bean Farm,” immortalized by the 
famous author, has been purchased by the as- 
sociation. A part of the house is used as a pub- 
lic library, but the rooms in which the author 
lived are kept as they were during his life. The 
little old-fashioned typewriter whose keys so 
long responded to his touch stands open as if 
waiting for him, the faded umbrella is still 
crooked to the mantel just as he hung it. To the 
left of the house is the glass-inclosed porch 
once fitted up for the author as a refuge from 
the noise of the children, but it was futile for 
him to try to write in its lonely seclusion, and 
he stole back to his old place in the sitting-room 
where Mrs. Harris sat by the lamp. 
“Trees and sunlight and people passing 
down the road — these may inspire 
many men,” he said, “but as for me, I 
cannot write unless I sit where I can 
see you playing with the children.” 

For a number of years, the Uncle 
Remus Festival, a picturesque and nov- 
el event, given annually at “Wren’s 
Nest,” has gladdened the hearts of 
those who knew the beloved author. 
Each year the children of West End 
grow more eager to participate, and 
the hardest task the chairman has is 
to choose the hundred children she 
can use in the entertainment, out of 
the many hundreds of eager applicants. 


Down at the Old Barn 
By Clyde E. Volkers 
Photographs by the Author 
(Book rights reserved) 


Wrote 


tea ng the ample door of the peaceful coun- 

r a 

A uit § pasture field with cattle and horses 
feeding, 

And haze and vista, and the far horizon fading 

away. 
—Whitman. 
[HE old country barn is an institution in the 
life of a small boy, whether he sees it all the 
year round or, being a city boy, has experience 
of the simple life only during vacation. 

Some of the happiest days of my own life 
were spent when, as a sunburned, barefoot boy, 
I sat lazily in the doorway of a certain old barn 
— head back against the door casing; knees 
drawn up within encircling arms, and _ toes 
pushing listlessly through the tiny mountains 
and valleys of timothy seed that had sifted 
down from the spacious mow above. 

I still like to look out from that old barn 
to the wooded hills on the other side of the 
little valley. I like to follow the crooked path 
of the little creek that winds its inquisitive way 
through the willows, bubbling boisterously over 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 








pebbly ripples, and again sliding sluggishly 
over sandy shallows. I like to watch the dragon 
flies that dart here and there, to settle upon the 
crowning leaf of a clump of ironweed where the 
gauzy wings catch the sun and cast back flash- 
ing signals to their shrine—that tiny brook. 

I can see through the vista of the years the 
old watering-trough close by the barn; and the 
muddy patch of ground before it, deeply cut by 
the heavy shoes of the horses and by the stamp- 
ing, restless hoofs of fly-pestered cattle that 
came to drink. I can still see the hordes of yel- 
low butterflies come to sip the moisture from 
the soil; the mud-daubers, too, those nervous, 
toiling wasps that were working there always, 
plodding, flicking their bodies curiously as they 
walked about gathering the stickiest of that 
soggy mass of mud. 





aw ae 


The Wreckage of the Wasp’s Nest 


Besides the chambered bits of broken clay, there are (1) 
spiders, (2) cocoons, and (3) a wasp, almost mature, as re- 
moved from one of the cocoons, 


Perhaps the man remembers those indus- 
trious busybodies the more because as a small 
boy he happened to tread one under a bare foot 
one hot day when he was wading in the cooling 
mud of the puddle. At least, he remembers the 
sharp stab of pain, and the shriek of horror 
and dismay that followed the sting. 

After that episode the boy gave the wasps 
and their kind hateful glances and a wider 
berth. That is, until one day when he hap- 
pened to be loafing about the old barn, day- 
dreaming as usual. He had noticed the little 
mound of clay on one of the rafters; and he 
wondered how it happened to be there. It was 
at that moment that one of his arch-enemies 
flew in at the door, and soared towards that bit 
of mud. 

The boy saw the possibility of a chance to 
“get even” with the wasp folk. He waited and 
watched the insect anxiously. It was ° 
evident that she carried something— 
something which seemed rather burden- 
some. The wasp finally alighted upon 
the clay. Maneuvering her prey quite 
skillfully, being so small herself, at last 
she managed to store it inside the tiny 
hemisphere of clay. Very soon she left 
upon another journey; and the boy be- 
gan to contrive some safe way of ex- 
amining the bit of clay. But at that 
moment the dinner bell clanged. Vi- 
sions of fried chicken and strawberry 
shortcake, seen in a mad rush for the 
house, effectively drove out of mind the 
wasp and the nest. 

Perhaps a week later the small boy 
remembered. It was another nest that 
claimed his attention this time—identi- 
cal in construction, but offering a better 
vantage ground for attack. With a long 
willow fishing pole as a spear, and with 
the old oats barrel as a makeshift shield 
—yes, there were excellent possibilities! 


No wasp was in sight. The pole suddenly 
rose toward the nest. The boy’s heart pounded 
wildly—for he still remembered that “jab” the 
wasp had given him at the watering-trough. 
The pole struck, and was drawn back. There 
was an ominous pause. Nothing happened— 
some relief, but yet disappointment. The mud 
had withstood the first attack, and still held 
firmly to the rafter. The boy poked the mound 
more viciously the second time. The clay fell, 
and its dry brittleness caused it to shatter into 
a thousand tiny lumps. When the miniature 
cloud of dust settled, there was revealed the 
treasure which the wasp had stored. 

The boy waited for the smoke of battle to 
clear away, expecting that the wasp would make 
itself conspicuous. No wasp appeared. He 
finally crept over to the wreckage. The first 
thing to attract his attention was several spi- 
ders that moved their slender legs in midair 
helplessly. Scattered around them were aome 
small, cream-colored worms or grubs—but noth- 
ing that resembled a wasp. The mystery was 
baffling. Boyish temerity brought down another 
nest. 

Better luck this time. There were only two 
small spiders; but there were some tiny brown 
capsules, slightly larger than those grandmother 
filled with quinine. They were amber-colored, 
and beautifully transparent. Inside each he 
could see a wasp; its legs folded neatly, and its 
wings invisible. The creature was packed 
tightly into its very cramped quarters. 

The boy began to see into the mystery then. 
He took his problem to his grandfather. 

He learned that mud-dauber wasps made mud 
nests; stored them with spiders which had first 
been stung and paralyzed, but not killed; laid 
an egg upon the last spider in the cavity; sealed 
the mouth of the tunnel; and then left the nest 
entirely to its own fate. 

He learned that the egg hatched very soon 
into a white, crawling worm or grub; that the 
grub fed upon the soft bodies of the spiders 
which were kept fresh and free from decay be- 
cause they were still alive, though perfectly 
helpless. All this time the wasp grubs kept 
growing until they at last reached maturity. 
Sometimes the parent wasp had worked so indus- 
triously that an extra spider or so remained 
after the grub finished eating; but at times the 
legs, head, and thorax of a spider had to be de- 
voured because of the scarcity of the food sup- 
plied. However, these members were always 
left until the last. 

Having reached maturity, the grub spun her 





The “Sunlit Pasture Field” Seen from the Open Barn Door 


cocoon, after the manner of the caterpillar of 
a moth. This was a capsule of parchment-like 
texture, stained with a beautiful amber-colored 
dye. She waited the next stage of her life that 
was bound to come, and which was entirely be- 
yond her control. She changed to a pupa—be- 
coming more like a wasp, then; and when her 
time came, broke free from her imprisoning cap- 
sule; bored her way from her mud house to fly 
forth and mate—and sting small boys careless 
of where they tread; and build more mud houses; 
and catch more spiders to serve as food for off- 
spring. 

The boy learned that there were many other 
species of wasps; that some collected harmful 
caterpillars for their grubs; that others collected 
locusts or cicadas; and that still others gathered 
cockroaches. 

This revelation aroused in the boy an entirely 
new feeling toward the creature that had first 
gained his ill will. He didn’t like spiders—not 
knowing they often do good—and was glad to 
find the wasps their enemies. As far as he was 
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“Mason of His Walls of Clay” 





concerned, all a spider was good for was to build 
webs along the path where a fellow was certain 
to get tangled in them—with the spider itself 
perhaps crawling down his neck. Besides, 
spiders always managed to get crushed under 
one’s foot just before a fishing trip and—‘“step 
on and mash a spider, and it will be sure to 
rain.” 

That small boy had signed a permanent peace 
treaty with the wasps, and all because one had 
once gotten under his foot and started him on 
the road to “getting even.” Other boys 
have had experience with wasps, not- 
ably John G. Whittier. It was he who 
wrote: 

Knowledge never learned of schools ... 


Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay. 


QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY “DOWN AT THE 
OLD BARN” 


Describe an old country barn and the 
insect life that swarms about the water- 
ing-trough. 

Why would an old barn be expected 
to harbor wasp nests? 

How is the nest or clay “mound” made? 
Who makes it? 

With what is the nest stored? What 
important addition is made after the 
nest has been stored with food? 

Explain the advantage gained by 
paralyzing and not killing the spiders. 

What hatches from the egg of the 
wasp? Describe the larva or grub, 
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What work does the grub perform? What 
does it do at maturity? 

Describe the cocoon. What does it contain? 

After the new wasp escapes from its cocoon 
and the mud nest, what work has it to do? 

Do all wasps prey upon spiders? Name some 
other insects that fall victim to certain wasps. 

What would you say about the economic value 
of the mud wasp? About the wasps that store 
cicadas, caterpillars, and grasshoppers? 


Carrying American Ideals from School 
to Home 


By Janet P. Shaw 


[NSTEAD of the customary graduation exer- 
cises, the 8A pupils of School No. 5, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., have presented a mock naturalization 
ceremony for several years in the school audi- 
torium. The plan has proved to be both prac- 
tical and interesting. Scores of foreign-born 
parents crowd.the room, not only to admire the 
accomplishments of their children but also to 
learn from them how to become citizens of the 
United States. The program is often repeated 
before clubs and church organizations. 

Like hundreds of schools in the larger cities 
of our country, School No. 5 is in the heart of 
a great foreign settlement. Three packing 
houses which employ hundreds of men are lo- 
cated in the immediate neighborhood. Within 
a few blocks are the churches of the Greeks, 
Armenians, Syrians, Roumanians, and others; 
and the Foreigners’ House, not far away, claims 
representatives of twenty-seven nationalities 
among its members. The district is a modern 
tower of Babel, with the languages and customs 
of all Europe jumbled together. Immigration 
statistics show that fewer than half of these 
foreigners are naturalized; many of them will 
never be; and the majority will live in the city 
ten years before they apply for their first papers. 
The greatest problem which the civics teachers 
of School No. 5 have to solve is how to teach 
both children and adults first to desire citizen- 
ship and then how to obtain naturalization pa- 
pers. 

The work of the entire term is centered in 
naturalization. For a few 
weeks, the class studies the 
question in the textbook 
(Dunn’s Community Civ- 
ics for City Schools) and 
discusses the various 
phases of the subject pre- 
sented there. Then the 
pupils visit the city courts 
and take notes in regard 
to the method of procedure 
of the judges, the ques- 
tions asked each applicant, 
the tests of citizenship im- 
plied, the decisions of the 
judges, etc. All these mat- 
ters are discussed in class 
and carefully explained by 
the teacher. This part of 
the work occupies the class 
for several weeks, for the 
questions asked by the 
judges often cover much of 
the state and national law, 
as well as the qualifications 
of American citizens. 

Usually the debates be- 
gun in the schoolroom are 
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shop, and not infrequently the civics class is 
visited by delegations of both men and women 
with problems to be solved. One day last term 
there was a rather timid knock at the door, and 
when a pupil went to open it he found two awk- 
wardly bowing men. When they had been in- 
vited to enter and were introduced to the teach- 
er, the spokesman made known their errand. 
“Me and Nick here, we want to know can In- 
diana leave the United States and set up for it- 
self if it wants to? Nick’s boy says you say it 
can’t, Mrs. Teacher, and we want to know why 
not.” 

“That’s a very important question to us all 
and sixty years ago it caused the Civil War,” 
answers the teacher. “I wonder what the boys 
and girls here have to say about it,” and she 
turns to the room. 

In a minute the air is filled with waving hands, 
for the question has already been discussed. 
Many answers are given but the most convinc- 
ing comes from a handsome young Greek, who 
asks with flashing eyes; “Say, can you cut up a 
person into pieces and have him live? We ain’t 
like Europe, all different states fighting each 
other. America is one country and we only 
call the parts by different names because we’re 
so big.” The men nod slowly and broad smiles 
wreathe their faces as they thank the teacher 
and make their way back to the waiting crowd. 

At last comes the end of the term and the 
mock court. The judge and the principal actors 
are chosen by popular vote, but every member 
of the class has some part in the proceedings. 
Each applicant for naturalization papers repre- 
sents some phase of the immigration problem 
and the names and qualifications used are usually 
those of an acquaintance or a member of the 
pupil’s family. Often the pupil-judge reads a 
severe lecture to some local celebrity, imperson- 
ated by a pupil, who according to the school 
judgment, has been lacking in loyalty or good 
citizenship. 

“Oh hear! Oh hear! Superior Court, room 
number one, is now open,” intones the bailiff, 
when the judge, court reporter, and immigration 
officer have taken their places on the appointed 
day. Several pupils then file in and request 
that they be allowed to take out their first 
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Applicants for Naturalization Papers Taking the Oath of Allegiance in the Mock 
Ceremony Held at School No. 5, Indianapolis, in June, 1925 


naturalization papers. When they have been 
sworn, they sign the following declaration: “I 
do solemnly swear that I am not an anarchist; 
I am not a polygamist, nor a believer in the 
practices of polygamy; and it is my intention 
in good faith to become a citizen of the United 
States of America and to permanently reside 
therein. So help me God!” 

Then the applicants for final papers, with 
their witnesses, appear before the judge and are 
sworn by the clerk. The following appeared at 
a recent court held in the school: 

Kadman Hudak, of Austria, has waited twelve 
years before becoming a citizen of his adopted 
country. The judge asks why he applies at the 
present time and questions him and his wit- 
nesses until he discovers that Kadman hopes 
to make more money if he becomes an American 
citizen. He bought no Liberty Bonds during 
the war although he was earning good wages, 
and he claimed exemption from war service. 
The judge refuses his application with the stern 
comment: “America does not care how much 
you earn, but what you are.” 

The second applicant is Miss Mary Luciana. 
Her father never was naturalized although he 
lived in the city for several years. She supports 
her younger brothers and sisters and wants to 
do her whole duty as a citizen of the United 
States. Her request is granted. 

George Durlea, Roumanian, came to Amer- 
ica to study medicine but was unable to carry 
out his plans on account of financial difficulties. 
He bought $250 worth of Liberty Bonds during 
the war and worked in an airplane factory. His 
children are all in school and are well cared for. 
The judge accepts him as a good citizen. 

Carl Simpson, German, has three children 
but only one is in school because he says he 
needs their wages. He says he didn’t know he 
ought to send them to school and is rather surly 
in arguing for his rights as their father until 
the judge reads him the statute concerning com- 
pulsory education and the penalty for non- 
compliance. He claimed exemption during the 
war, bought no bonds, and argued with his 
neighbors in favor of the German cause. He 
has waited ten years before applying for citi- 
zenship papers. The case is bad for Mr. Simp- 
son. He is arraigned as 
a selfish father and a bad 
citizen and is threatened 
with prosecution if he 
does not send his children 
to school. 

Miss Vera _ Popchoff 
has come to America from 
Bulgaria, in order to study 
to be a librarian. She 
heard about the fine train- 
ing schools when she was 
helping the Allies during 
the war. She expects to 
go back to Bulgaria to 
teach her people and wants 
to have the prestige of be- 
ing an American citizen. 
The judge praises her for 
her high aims but explains 
that only those who expect 
to live in this country and 
merge with its people can 
be given citizenship. 

Ralph Bruder has come 
to this country to make 
money and has left his 
wife and children in Italy 
where living expenses are 
lower. He expects to re- 
turn to his former home 
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when he has made his fortune. The court dis- 
covers that he has been in trouble as a boot- 
legger. He is dismissed with a scathing lecture 
on his purpose to exploit the country and debase 
its citizens and his request is refused. 

The examination continues until all the appli- 
cants have been examined and the searchlight 
of American patriotism has been turned on their 
characters and past conduct. Finally those who 
have been found worthy take the oath of alle- 
giance: 

“T hereby declare on oath that I absolutely 
and entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance 
and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, 
state, or sovereignty, and particularity to 
of whom I have heretofore been a_ subject; 
that I will support and defend the Constitution 
and laws of the United States of America 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; and 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
pame,” 

The exercises conclude with the presentation 
of small American flags to the new citizens, the 
singing of “America, the Beautiful,” and a 
speech by the judge which is not altogether 
original but lacks nothing of patriotism when 
delivered by a Russian boy whose people have 
suffered the tyranny of both Czar and Bolshevist 
and have wandered halfway round the globe in 
search of that liberty which he praises. 

“My dear friends, doubtless you do not real- 
ize that Americans are born in every spot on 
the globe. -Regardless of where a man is born, 
if he has within him the love of justice, of free- 
dom, and equality, he is an American. Many 
of the native-born sons and daughters do not 
realize what a privilege it is to be born in the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. To 
many a foreigner, America is his hope, his dream, 
his paradise. You were drawn across the sea by 
some beckoning finger of hope, by some expecta- 
tion of a better kind of life. You dreamed 
dreams of what America was to be, and I hope 
you brought your dreams with you. For you 
enrich a country to which you bring dreams. 
To many of you it has been a long, hard journey 
ere you arrived at your destination. Yet when 
you saw the statue of Liberty, all sacrifices and 
hardships were forgotten in the dream of liberty 
which at last had come true. It is a privilege, 
not a favor, to be an American; America wants 
none but the best for her citizens. A man or 
woman who is not morally straight or physically 
fit is not permitted to enter the United States. 
A man or woman who wilfully disobeys the law 
is not permitted to enter the United States, and 
cannot even expect to enjoy the same privileges 
which a loyal, law-abiding citizen enjoys. Now 
these new citizens can do no better thing than 
to stand and give the Pledge of Allegiance with 
us before they go out in the world to take up 
their duties as American citizens. I thank you.” 
(Adapted from a speech by Woodrow Wilson.) 





Geography Devices 
By M. G. Reilly 


IN teaching the industries of Europe I find 
the following devices very helpful in fixing 
facts that have already been emphasized. 

For instance, in teaching the industries of 
the British Isles, I get large sheets of oak tag, 
about 30 inches by 35 inches, and punch two 
holes in the top. One of our best printers let- 
ters across the top of each sheet, “Industries 
of the British Isles.” Then we put colored 
cord through the holes and hang the chart in 
a conspicuous place. 

Each pupil is asked to read the advertise- 
ments in the evening papers and try to bring 


at least one advertisement of an article manu- 
factured in the British Isles. You will be sur- 
prised and interested yourself in all that the 
children will find. Of course they are not 
limited in time; they are given months in 
which to complete the chart. The longer the 
time given the greater will be the variety of 
advertisements that they will find. 

When a pupil finds “Whitehall woolen over- 
coats,” “English ribbed woolen socks,” “woolen 
lounging robes,” he will not only be delighted 
with his discovery but he will have fixed in his 
mind the great woolen industries of the 
British Isles. When he finds “Belfast linen 
tablecloths,” and “Irish crochet laces,” he will 
want to know more about these industries, and 
this will introduce a most excellent project— 
flax growing. 

We make one of these charts for each coun- 
try and the children are highly interested, 
especially if their parents come from that par- 
ticular country. I might suggest that you have 
your pupils collect advertisements for all coun- 
tries of Europe, perhaps even before they have 
studied some of these countries. 





In connection with the above charts, which 
represent solely the industries, we make a pic- 
ture book of each country. The construction 
and mounting of the pictures is placed, if pos- 
sible, in charge of a child or group whose parents 
come from the country concerned. 

The books are made of two colors of con- 
struction paper about 12 inches by 18 inches. 
On the outside is pasted a colored picture typi- 
cal of the country. (On the Holland book we 
pasted a picture of Dutch children skating to 
market.) Then our best printer lettered the 
name of the country under the picture and 
each child was requested to bring at least one 
picture of some scene in that country to paste 
in the book. We make a book for each coun- 
try and keep them from year to year, adding 
new pictures whenever any are acquired. 

We use these books for both geography and 
English in our own grade and lend them to the 
other grades quite frequently for reference. 

Each pupil makes for himself a small book 
about 6 inches by 8 inches. On the outside he 
prints “Stories of Great Men of Europe.” As 
we study each country we mention several of : 








No. 1—A DANDELION AND A Daisy DESIGN 


The design of the dandelion at the left of the let- 
tering is only one of many which may be made from 
the plant. In giving a lesson on dandelions let each 
pupil have a dandelion plant on his desk and make 
drawings or cuttings by looking at the plant. From 
these drawings or cuttings have each pupil make his 
own design. The designs may be applied to Spring 
Booklets, Last Day Programs, etc. They may be 
used as separate units or as repeat borders, 

The design at the right is from the daisy. When 


IDEAS FOR JUNE DRAWINGS 
BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 


enough specimens of the daisy can be had, follow 
the same plan as for the lesson on dandelions. En- 
larged drawings of the daisy would make a beautiful 
blackboard border; or the drawings of individual pu- 
pils may be placed in a row above the blackboard. 
Drawings and designs should be made from many of 
the common spring flowers in this same manner. 


No. 2—A HAWTHORN BorRDER 


In the upper grades, when the hawthorn is in 
bloom, have specimens on every desk for the pupils 
to make careful drawings from. 

From these drawings the pu- 








pils should make original de- 
signs. The white blossoms with 
SZ their crimson anthers; the 
aN green leaves and red berries, 
which may be added to im- 
prove the design, furnish very 
attractive material. 


No. 83—A Butterrty BorpDEr 


Place many pictures of but- 
terflies around the room, or 
perhaps a textbook will furnish 
a good drawing from which to 
make a design. Bright-colored 
papers, paints, or crayons may 
be used. The side view of the 
butterfly also makes a pleasing 
design. Butterfly Booklets or 
other spring problems may be 
developed. A helpful lesson on 











the cruelty of catching butter- 
flies in nets and sticking pins 
in them should be given in 
this connection. 


No. 4—A BOooKLeT COVER 


Many pupils do not know 
show to occupy their time prof- 
itably during vacation. Teach- 
ers can suggest means of em- 
ployment such as gardening, 
raising chickens, knitting, run- 
ning errands, helping in the 
home or store, and various 
kinds of recreation. 

Stories may be written along 
this line, each pupil telling how 
he expects to spend his time. 
Covers for these stories may be 
made and decorations added 
appropriate to the work planned. 
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their great men. Each pupil volunteers to find 
out interesting facts about one of these men, 
which he relates to the other pupils. Later, 
during leisure moments, the pupils write a 
short account of one noted man for each coun- 
try. This is then copied into their books, one 
story on an average being completed each 
week. 

So far we have considered Kipling, Shake- 
speare, Nansen, Amundsen, Hans Christian 
Andersen, William Tell, and Peter the Great. 


Socialized Story Building 
By A. Bess Clark 


Head of the English Department, North High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

HERE is a crying need always for drill work 

in English in the seventh grade. We need the 
most resourceful, the most illuminating work in 
the correct idiom of our language, in the sen- 
tence sense, in the grouping of thoughts into 
paragraphs. We need work to counterbalance 
the present-day newspaper tendency to make al- 
most every sentence a paragraph and almost any 
group of words a sentence. 

But that is not all. We need a lesson now and 
then in which we shall actually forget the drill on 
correct verb tense and the battle against our 
foes “he don’t,” “I ain’t,” “yous kids,” and “I 
didn’t use to could.” We need to remember that 
the boy who murders language most unconcern- 
edly may have a creative gift in English work 
that can with profit be occasionally called forth. 
There is a good deal of pedagogical fetishism 
about the sacredness of our trust to promote 
the creative impulse in the making of a cedar 
chest in manual training or a fancy salad in do- 
mestic science while we commit ourselves to dry 
rot in English work. 

At the training school of the Northern State 
Normal School at Marquette, Mich., Miss Mar- 
garet Gable and I worked out a seventh grade 
lesson in story building—the constructive and 
creative type of socialized English work. As the 
kernel of our project, we took a story that a local 
young man, Mr. Arthur Farrell, had written as a 
theme. Mr. Farrell’s story did what we expected 
it to do—for one hour it made every seventh 
grade boy and girl try to create a story. 

We might have taken a story suitable for sev- 
enth grade from The Jungle Book or elsewhere, 
but there is something singularly winning about 
Mr. Farrell’s sketch; and besides, all the pupils 
knew the author. That very fact socialized the 
project at the start. Here is the story we read: 


THE GREAT DERBY 


Far away out west, stretched across a great 
prairie, were two rival railroad lines running par- 
allel and not more than three miles apart. One of 
these roads was rich and powerful. It had many 
handsome coaches and large, powerful engines. 
The other road was poor. Its coaches were dingy 
and dilapidated; its locomotives were small and 
decrepit. 

Now the large locomotives-held the poor little 
engines in great contempt and every time they 
stopped near enough to each other, you could hear 
the big bullies puffing: “I can—beat you—I can— 
beat you—I can—beat you!” 

At last the little fellows could stand it no longer, 
so they called a meeting in their great roundhouse 
and decided to accept the challenge. It was ar- 
ranged that their fastest engine, Dinky by name, 
should meet Zulu, the largest and fastest of the 
great locomotives, in a seventy-five mile race across 
the prairie. 

Dinky realized that the honor of his tribe was 
at stake, and he trained faithfully for the match. 
He was careful of the lubricating oil he consumed; 


he measured the water he drank; he cut down on his 
diet of coal; and he took a daily workout of twenty- 
five miles. Zulu, however, treated the coming affair 
as a huge joke. He didn’t bother about training 
for the match, but went on living his loose life. 
He gulped down coal by the ton; he swallowed gal- 
lons of fatty oils; and he smoked to excess. 

At last the great day arrived. All the engines 
from miles around were there to see the affair. 
Suppressed excitement was in the air as they wait- 
ed for the contestants to appear, and then a great 
clamor of bells and a shrieking of many whistles 
announced the appearance of Zulu as he rolled ma- 
jestically to his place. Poor little Dinky received 
no such ovation as he bumped grimly and deter- 
minedly to his place. The starter, a veteran pas- 
senger engine, commanded them to “get set,” and 
then with a clang of bells they were off. 

Now Zulu, in order to gain the advantage of the 
start, showed his unsportsmanlike nature by blow- 
ing steam in his adversary’s face, but Dinky plug- 
ged grimly though blindly through, and at the end 
of the first twenty miles, to Zulu’s surprise and in- 
dignation, Dinky was still at his side. “Never 
mind,” thought he to himself, “I shall soon lose him 
in the next twenty miles.” But when the forty- 
mile whistling post was passed Dinky was still with 
him. “He can’t stand the strain of the next twenty 
miles,” puffed Zulu to himself. “Here’s where my 
brawn will stand me in good stead.” But what 
Dinky lacked in brawn he made up for in grit, and 
he passed the sixty-mile whistling post slightly 
ahead of the well-nigh exhausted Zulu. At the 
sixty-five-mile post Dinky led by a good mile and 
at the seventy-mile post he put forth his last ounce 
of strength for the roundhouse stretch. Though 
his wheels wobbled and his pistons burned he 
rushed gamely on. 

“Two more miles,” gasped Dinky as he whizzed 
past the seventy-three-mile post. ‘Two more miles 
to victory and glory”; and then, through the hazy 
mist ahead, he saw something that caused him to 
rend the air with an agonized shriek. After burn- 
ing his wheels terribly he succeeded in stopping; 
not fifty feet ahead was a herd of cattle calmly 
following its leader across the tracks. 

“The race will have to begin all over,” moaned 
poor Dinky, “for Zulu will soon catch up to me 
now. But I still have a chance of beating him. 
The cattle block his way as well as mine.” Then 
he heard Zulu coming. Zulu passed, whistle blow- 
ing, bell clanging, steam and smoke flying; but no 
screeching of wheels told of an effort to stop; and 
to the consternation and horror of Dinky he plowed 
right through the herd, killing and mangling the 
poor beasts terribly. 

The last cow passed, and Dinky started sorrow- 
fully toward the finish, going where disgrace 
awaited him. He cursed his luck as he slowly 
turned the last curve on the stretch and prepared 
to go over the last great river; and then, as he 
saw what lay before his eyes, his curses turned sud- 
denly into thanksgivings, for the river had over- 
flowed its banks and washed away both bridges. 

Zulu would never boast again. 


Our definite preparation for the lesson, after 
reading the story, was a short discussion punctu- 
ated by such provocative questions as: “What is 
a Derby?” (Pronounced Darby.) “Can you tell 
what the names of the participants in this Derby 
mean?” “Why was the big locomotive called 
Zulu?” ‘What do we mean when we say some- 
thing is ‘dinky’?” 

After the story had been read, a short time 
was spent in developing a climax sense and a 
feeling for the effective introduction. Then the 
participants in our own story, which was yet to 
be made, were suggested: a fog horn, a light- 
house light, and a bell buoy. Every child at 
Marquette would at once feel a personal interest 
in the subject matter, for they were all familiar 
with the shores of Lake Michigan. 

The oral socialized story building that fol- 
lowed was an eye opener. We had spontaneous 
responses from many pupils, including those who 
did not usually distinguish themselves in lan- 


guage work. One fine recitation showed rea] 
thinking, expressed though it was in Finnish- 
American. No wildly improbable idea was al- 
lowed to pass muster. When someone suggested 
that we have the lighthouse burn down in a 
storm because of defective electric wiring, and 
leave a life boat to be saved through the warning 
of the fog horn and the bell buoy, several pupils 
saw the inconsistencies. First, asked one, why 
wouldn’t a burning lighthouse give quite a light 
for a ship? Second, the coast light we knew 
did not use electricity. 

It is a serious mistake to think that reason, 
judgment, observation and experience do not 
enter into imaginative English work. The best 
story-tellers may have the most vivid imagina- 
tion, but aside from this they possess a power of 
picking and choosing, a feeling for proportion 
and harmony, a really constructive sense. A boy 
who says “ain’t” because of an illiterate home, 
may have these qualities. The Paul Bunyan lum- 
ber jack stories, with all their exaggeration, are 
pretty well proportioned within themselves. They 
are the creation of unschooled and vivid imagina- 
tions. 

Not too often, but often enough, we need a les- 
son such as this. Use Mr. Farrell’s little story, 
or some other that is suitable, choose your own 
local theme, and try it! 


One Troublesome Boy 
By a School Visitor 


6 ELL me about the boy in the front seat,” I 
requested Miss J. at the close of the morn- 

ing session of school. “He seems bright and in- 

telligent, and yet he is so inattentive.” 

The children had been telling a story entitled 
“A Just Punishment.” The only time this bpy 
had responded had been when Miss J. asked for 
a good closing sentence. His suggestion had 
been: “My mother gave me a licking.” 

“Jack is one of my problems, but he interests 
me more than any child in the room,” said Miss 
J., “and I love him dearly.” 

Ever since Jack had entered the school three 
years before he had been considered “the bad 
boy.” His parents, who despaired of making 
anything of him, had given principal and teach- 
ers unlimited liberty in inflicting punishment, 
the father even furnishing a piece of hose as an 
aid in adminstering it.- The boy’s bad deeds had 
been handed on from teacher to teacher, losing 
nothing in the telling, until his reputation had 
become inky black. 

When he came to Miss J., who was new to the 
building, she refused to listen to the list of his 
misdemeanors, after being told that his sure des- 
tination was the reform school, and she resolved 
never to whip, scold or report his misdeeds to 
anyone, 

She has found Jack to be naturally affection- 
ate, readily responding to a word of encourage- 
ment. She has tried to rid his mind of the idea 
that he is a bad boy. Twice he has been ap- 
pointed line monitor for the room, and he is now 
room librarian. He has an inborn love for me- 
chanics and is constantly trying to invent some- 
thing. The neighbors frequently call upon him 
to repair articles that are out of order. Electri- 
cal appliances are his especial delight, and he has 
sometimes even. set right a refractory radio. 
Miss J. asks him to help her to repair things in 
the schoolroom. 

As we were talking, Jack entered the room 
looking rather shamefaced. “I was sent back to 
the room by the hall monitor,” he explained, “be- 

(Continued on page 91) 
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gr The Milkaman > 
Pe, By Maude M. Grant Bk. 


Illustrated byDoris Howard — 


The sleek e#r graze in the pasture. 
And the dairyman cares for them well, 
He milks them night and morning, 
And he has much milk to sell. 








From the foaming UJ he pours it 
Into the a Os 
And then he fills the 0 0 

Oh, he is a busy man! 
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And in the clean milk 
The (66 8 are placed with care, 
And the milkman on his daily route 
Distributes them here and there 


And all the little #284. 
Should stop awhile and think 


Of the faithful,busy milkman - 
\,Who brings them’ 6 [) to drink. 
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The Round Peg and the Square Hole 


s=a0Y HILL was around peg. While 

ia the curriculum of the school he 
| attended may not have repre- 
sented precisely a square hole, 
If there were certain definite re- 
fe} quirements, and the pupil who 
Rd failed to meet those require- 
i ments must receive many a blow 
and endure many a twist, and 
finally be subconsciously classed 
as abnormal or subnormal, or spoken of as “out 
of place in a public school.” 

Perhaps such pupils are out of place in a pub- 
lic school; perhaps the public school is not al- 
ways adapted to the needs of such pupils. But 
here is the teacher’s battle ground, for, unfor- 
tunately, few communities outside the larger 
cities are in a position to provide special schools 
to meet such needs, while the parents are usually 
unable or unwilling to send the child away from 
home to special schools. Some day the body pol- 
itic will realize that it is more economical to edu- 
cate than to incarcerate, but we are dealing with 
the present. After awhile Roy is added to the 
list of “‘juvenile delinquents”—merely “one more 
bad boy” in the community—and often in the 
course of time finds his way to some “reform 
school” where even the most sanguine of us must 
admit that most of his associations are not all 
that a thinking people would desire. Roy may 
reform and become a useful citizen, always with 
more or less stigma attached to the name he hap- 
pens to bear, or he may drift from bad to worse 
and finally come to be a direct charge on the tax- 
paying public as an inmate of some penal institu- 
tion, possibly leaving a wife and children to be 
dumped on the scrap-heap of civilization. 

Is the picture overdrawn? Can we meet the 
statements made with any general and evasive 
explanations, or the attitude of asking “Am I my 
brother’s keeper”? Shall we passively drift 
along, leaving Roy Hill to his fate, vaguely hop- 
ing that he may somehow come out all right? Is 
his destiny in the lap of the gods? Do we care 
to rush to arms with a cry for additional facil- 
ities, knowing that most communities now feel 
that they are taxed to the breaking point? 

Perhaps the answer to the question may be 
found partly in an analysis of the “teacher turn- 
over,” for undoubtedly the teacher who spends 
many years in the same community will take more 
interest in such pupils than the teacher who 
stays only one or two sessions. The law of self- 
preservation alone would insure such an attitude 
on the part of the permanent teacher, and each 
year’s knowledge of conditions would enable her 
to formulate plans to combat the evil, while the 
teacher who expects to be in the profession, or 
in one system, only a short time is naturally in- 
clined to “let well enough alone” and stay out of 
troubled waters as far as is possible. Measured 
in terms of decades, however, the rate of teacher 
turnover will probably not vary greatly in the 
life of the present generation. There will be an 
improvement but not to the extent that we would 
like to see. 

All of this only brings us back to the starting 
point if we are sincere in our work, as 99 per 
cent of us are; and, as would-be leaders of the 
community, we naturally desire to evolve ways 
and means of reaching those boys who for one 
reason or another have failed to respond to our 
efforts, and seemingly stand beyond the pale of 
our influence. We all face the problem, for every 
teacher has, at one time or another, come in con- 
tact with the boy mentioned. In many cases he 
has been a “repeater”; at other times he has been 
promoted on the basis of “hope” or with the idea 
of ending personal association—we are all human. 
Quite often, where the law permits, the boy 











By A. J. McFARLAND 


drops out of school, to the joy of all and the re- 
gret of none. But the broader aspects of the 
case remain the same. That boy has an indict- 
ment to bring against society, and all too often 
society has only an inadequate defense to offer, 
even while it reverses the procedure by reason of 
might and brings the indictment against the boy. 

There is no royal road to the solution of the 
problem. Every experienced teacher has met 
and solved it, as applied to one or more Cases, 
while almost every teacher has met and failed to 
solve it in other instances. Where one has failed 
in one instance another has succeeded and vice 
versa, but, on the whole, there are too many in- 
stances where no teacher has been able to avert 
the possibility of a wrecked life or to save for so- 
ciety what might have been a useful member. 
This fact is not due to lack of technique; in the 
majority of cases it is not due to lack of per- 
sonality or to neglect of duty. In many such 
cases even experience and knowledge do not save 
us. 
Let us think over the instances that we have 
known, and perhaps there will come to us the 
thought that we might have accomplished more 
had we had more vision. But what is vision? 
Let us clearly understand that it is not neces- 


‘sarily training, technique, or even abundant 


knowledge. It is that gift, inherited or acquired, 
that enables us to see the utility, the beauty, the 
possibilities in whatever may lie at hand. Vision 
may not always bring success, as the world might 
define the term, but it always brings that which 
cannot be priced—appreciation and happiness. 
Vision is not all a matter of natural gift, some- 
thing vouchsafed to us by a kindly providence or 
withheld by fate. Natural inheritance, it is true, 
counts for much; but cultivation, the use of op- 
portunity, diligence and a search for understand- 
ing are even more powerful factors. 

I wonder if any of us—teachers or pupils— 
could fail to learn a lesson from the life-story of 
a boy—yes, a poor boy—who was without friends, 
without education, and without money, and lack- 
ing in health when he “drifted” to the Rocky 
Mountain region. Compelled to support himself 
by the most menial tasks, no one could have pre- 
dicted a great future for him, if ‘indeed anyone 
gave him a thought at all. But that boy, work- 
ing in a menial capacity, met John Burroughs; 
a vision came, and he began to see as he had not 
seen before, to appreciate and understand the 
things that lay all around him. So diligent was 
he that when years later he had become a distin- 
guished man and a recognized naturalist, a 
learned judge jokingly asked him if he could find 
any romance in the common Spanish Dagger that 
grew around them in countless thousands. Then 
Enos A. Mills—for that was his name—held him 
spellbound with the story of the Spanish Dagger, 
how the flower of this plant (variously called 
Yucca, Spanish Dagger, The Candles of Our 
Lord) admits a moth which proceeds deliberately 
to transfer the pollen from stamens to pistil. 
The moth lays eggs on the pistil, and when the 
tiny grubs appear, they eat the tender growing 
seeds of the ripening pod. Without the moth, 
the flower would be sterile, and without the 
flower the moth would have no food for its young. 
As Mills knew that story he knew the stories 
of the more than 4500 plants in the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. And he was a friend to the 
450 varieties of birds and the 157 species of 
animals in that great Colorado playground. 

Sometime, somewhere, the heart of Roy Hill 
opens to the quest of a life-giving influence. 
Have we the vision to know when that time 
comes? Have we the wisdom to take advantage 
of the season, be it ever so brief? Often we must 
wait with patience, as Mills waited and was pa- 





tient through the long months he had to watch 
for the blooming of that plant, but in the end he 
succeeded, as many of us can succeed. It is true 
that we must pay the price, for ours is a life of 
service—any life that is worth living is that— 
but the service is not without its reward, dis- 
couraged though we often are. We may not be 
able to fit the round peg into the square hole; we 
may not even be able to adapt the hole to the peg 
beyond a certain degree (and most often we try 
to force the peg into the hole rather than adapt 
the hole to the peg), but let us remember, if we 
believe that the one great aim of education is to 
fit the child for the complex life of which he is to 
become a part, that the school is made for the 
child and not the child for the school. 

In the average community, most of us will 
freely admit that despite earnest efforts, the 
handling of juvenile delinquency is not all thai 
should obtain. If we are honest with ourselves, 
however, we will not seek merely to place the 
blame for this on the “officer” whose duty it is 
supposed to be to handle the matter. Perhaps 
we are largely to blame ourselves. When things 
go wrong we are prone to telephone the truant 
officer, if the system where we are has one, no 
doubt more or less perfunctorily, and rely on him 
to do what is necessary. In many cases he does 
the best he can, with the support he has, but he 
is often distrusted, and thwarted by a home in- 
fluence he cannot overcome. In the end, the mat- 
ter may be dropped without anything being ac- 
complished, or, if the case is serious, the delin- 
quent boy may be put under bond in the care of 
his parents, or sent to a reform school as a last 
resort. Is there no remedy for such a condition? 

In one recent year in the Juvenile Division of 
the Philadelphia Municipal Court, over 71 per 
cent of complaints in children’s cases were dis- 
posed of unofficially, without trial. In the Do- 
mestic Relations Court of Cincinnati, Juvenile 
Division, 90 per cent of complaints in boys’ cases 
and 73 per cent in girls’ cases were satisfactorily 
handled without a court hearing. That these 
records may not be misunderstood let us remem- 
ber that in both cities the probation staff acts 
under the supervision and with the authority of 
the court. This is spoken of as “unofficial” pro- 
bation work. (Some interesting information on 
the ratio of success with boys as compared to 
success with girls may be obtained from the Cin- 
cinnati authorities.) 

While such instances are not typical, except 
for a number of the larger and more forward- 
looking cities, they point a way for the handling 
of many difficult cases, even in small communities 
where the enrollment runs from a few hundred 
to a few thousand. Ways and means can be de- 
vised in many instances whereby methods like 
these can be made applicable. However, many of 
us will admit that this is a method of last resort 
where the average teacher is concerned. We will 
consider other ways and means of handling the 
problem, and among these we will think of: 

1. Clubs (boys; girls). 

2. Student councils. 

3. Supervised student control. 

4, Closer acquaintance with parents, and more 

intimate knowledge of home surroundings. 

All of these offer certain definite aids toward 
meeting the problem, yet each in itself has its 
own peculiar drawbacks, some of which we can- 
not afford to overlook. 

1. Clubs——No matter how sincere our pur- 
poses may be, or how diplomatic our handling of 
the matter when a club is organized, sooner or 
later, if we keep our eyes and our ears open, we 
discover that there is a growing tendency to draw 
“social” lines, Some question may arise as to an 

(Continued on page 82 ) 
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Happy Hollow Tales 


WHO WAS QUEER? 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Peggy Woodchuck asked her brother, 
Teddy. 

“Over to the meadow,” he replied. “I am going to 
get some clover.” 

The way to the clover meadow led through the 
woods of Happy Hollow. Peggy had never been in 
these woods before so she knew very few of the 
Happy Hollow folk. 

Mr. Beaver was busy cutting down a tree as they 


passed. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Peggy. “What a big flat 
tail! What a queer old fellow he is!” 

“He makes his home in the water,” added Teddy. 
“Isn’t he silly?” 

Presently they caught sight of Judy Rabbit hop- 
ping out of the thicket. 

“Her hind legs are longer than her front ones, I 
do believe,” said Peggy. 

Peggy and Teddy rested a moment beside Green 


- N HERE are you going this morning?” 
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Pool. Tommy Mink had just come out of the water 
with a fine fish. 

“He is eating it,” exclaimed Peggy, “just as 
though he liked it—how funny!” 
~ Soon they saw Sadie Squirrel scampering up into 
a tree. 

“Ho, ho!” Peggy burst out. “Did you ever see 
such a bushy tail?” 

“She is our cousin, too,” put in Teddy. “I should 
think that she would have a nice little tail like ours.” 

The next Happy Hollow creature that the Wood- 
chucks met was Pinky Porcupine who had mistaken 
the cloudiness for twilight and had come out for a 


stroll. , 
“Oh, what a coat!” shrieked Peggy. “It is all 


spines.” 
“Hush, I am afraid that she heard you,” warned 


Teddy. “She is making her coat more bristling than 
ever.” 








Peggy and Teddy thought it best to get out of her 
way as soon as possible. They ran off as fast as they 
could and hid under a tree, scratching up the soil 
around them for a covering. 

In the tree overhead they heard a rustling and 
chattering. 

“I saw two of the queerest creatures this morn- 
ing,” said one voice. “They had rough coats, not 
smooth and sleek like ours; and they were brown 
instead of red or gray.” 

“How very odd!” said the second voice. 

“They had such stubby little tails,’ went on the 
first voice. 

“Ho, ho! How funny!” laughed the second voice. 

“They had thick awkward bodies. They were not 
slim and graceful,” the first voice continued. 

“How very strange!” exclaimed the second voice. 

“IT have heard that those queer Woodchucks are 
related to us,” the first speaker said. 

“They think that we are queer,” whispered Peggy 
in her hiding place. 

“T believe,” replied Teddy, “that neither one of us 
is really queer. We are only different. If we liked 
to leap from branch to branch like Sadie Squirrel 
our bodies would be long and slim.” 

“Let us not call anybody queer again,” said Peggy 
Woodchuck. 
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Some Teachers I Have Known 


By A SCHOOL SUPERVISOR 


The One Who Couldn’t Smile 


M ISS B. had many of the traits of an excellent 

teacher. She was faithful, loyal, resourceful, 
energetic, just to a fault, not inclined to be sar- 
castic, seldom impatient, and very neat in ap- 
pearance. In addition to these qualities, she was 
well educated and well trained in the profession 
and she used the most approved methods in her 
work. 

Unfortunately she had no sense of humor; to 
her, teaching was a most serious business. She 
never indulged in a joke or a pleasantry of any 
kind, never seemed to see an occasion to use 
either, or, if she did see such an opportunity, 
passed it by as beneath her notice. 

While the children under her charge did not 
dislike her, but held her in great respect, not one 
seemed glad to enter her room and none seemed 
sorry to leave it. Her pupils knew instinctively 
that good work was required, and usually gave it 
unquestionably in a matter-of-fact sort of way. 
Yet Miss B. was lacking in an element of real 
success as a teacher. 

One day the primary supervisor said to her: 
“Why don’t you smile on the children occasion- 
ally? Tell them a funny story or a joke. It 
would do you all good to laugh once in a while.” 

“Really, I couldn’t tell funny stories, and be- 
sides I haven’t time,” answered Miss B. 

“Do you like children?” questioned the super- 
visor. 

“Y-e-s,”” answered Miss B., as if the thought 
had not before occurred to her. “I will smile if 
you wish me to,” she added. It was merely a 
concession. 

She dutifully tried to smile. Her smiles were 
neither spontaneous nor healthful, however, and 
they stirred no answering response in the chil- 
dren. Miss B. saw and understood the situation, 
and, being both clever and conscientious, she soon 
sent in her resignation. 

She is now the private secretary of a success- 
ful business man, and she earns a salary of 
$2,500 a year. She possessed the qualities nec- 
essary in such a position, and she is most efficient 
in her work. 

While Miss B. was never considered a failure 
as a teacher, neither would she ever have been a 
real success, and she acted wisely in seeking a 
more congenial vocation. Not everyone can be a 
teacher, fortunately, but success is waiting some- 
where for every earnest worker. If you feel that 
you are not a teacher, find your true vocation, as 
Miss B. did, before it is too late. 


The One Who Lacked Confidence in 
Herself 


HAVE never known a better third grade 

teacher than Miss D. She carefully studied 
the most approved methods, adopted some, and 
revised and adapted others to suit her needs. 
She was very original, often devising her own 
methods and always willing to share her experi- 
ence with the younger or less resourceful teach- 
ers by whom she was surrounded. 

Though often commended for her excellent 
work, Miss D. was very modest and unassuming. 
In one thing only was she adamant—she would 
not leave the third grade. That, she said, was 
her work. All her material was planned for that 
grade; she understood its needs; she would 
change schools rather than teach any other 
grade. 

Distinguished visitors from other cities at 
once recognized her worth and sought her serv- 
ices. Many most flattering offers were tendered 
her at home and abroad. These she declined 
after thoughtful consideration, usually saying 


something to this effect: “I do not think I 
could fill the position satisfactorily. I know my 
limitations. I seem to be doing satisfactory work 
in my present position. I think I had better con- 
tinue to perfect my work where I am.” 

Once her superintendent, who had offered her 
a position as head of a primary training school 
for cadet teachers, said, “‘This is the last position 
of advancement I shall offer you.” 

Miss D. answered quietly: “I thank you for 
your many kindnesses and for your confidence in 
my ability but I am really glad to hear you say 
this. I think my duty lies in my present posi- 
tion, and I ask only to be allowed to keep it.” 

There she is to-day, doing better work every 
year, always considered a model teacher, much 
visited, helping many, and remembered lovingly 
by all her pupils. 

Was she wise in refusing all advancement? I 
cannot say that I approve of her course. It seems 
to me that in such a position as the one her su- 
perintendent had offered, the opportunity for 
serving others would have been broadened, and 
that is was her duty to have accepted it. Yet, 
who shall say what constitutes a truly successful 
life? 

I believe that when her work is ended her 
Master will say to her, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 


The One Who Fed the Children Too Highly 


ISS C. was much beloved by her pupils. She 

was energetic, sympathetic, and she entered 
into all their interests with spirit. She sang for 
them, recited poems that appealed to them, and 
taught them to dramatize the stories they read. 
After each reading lesson there was usually a re- 
quest to be allowed to dramatize the story. When 
allowed, it took the time of some other lesson. 

There was always a festive spirit in the room. 
“May we go on a picnic this afternoon?” “May 
we go into the park to study this afternoon?” 
“May we have a sleighing party?” were frequent 
requests made in the midst of a recitation. 

On Friday afternoon the parents were in- 
vited to be present and a program of songs, reci- 
tations, and plays was offered—never the regular 
lessons. Much time was spent in making cos- 
tumes for these afternoon programs, in decorat- 
ing the room (the room was really very beautiful 
on these Friday afternoons), and in improvising 
stages for the plays. 

Most of the parents were delighted with the 
progress of their children and often expressed 
their admration for Miss C. If children love to 
go to school, most parents are satisfied. This is 
usually a good sign, but it is sometimes a danger 
signal. 

Miss C.’s pupils learned a good deal incident- 
ally from these entertainments. They learned 
how to entertain gracefully, how to decorate 
tastefully, how to write invitations, etc. 

However, the teachers who took Miss C.’s pu- 
pils complained of their indefinite knowledge of 
the grade work and of their inability to concen- 
trate their minds on any task. They were artists 
in many ways. They possessed vivid imagina- 
tions, which enabled them to picture the scenes 
and to read stories, either prose or poetry, with 
good expression. To them, however, the arith- 
metic lesson was stupid, the spelling lesson a 
drag, and the geography—which so many chil- 
dren enjoy—was simply to be endured. 

In the oral language, when narration predomi- 
nated, they shone brilliantly. They talked well 
and used unusually good word pictures, but when 
asked to do any written work they all but re- 
belled. That was work. To entertain or to be 


entertained, they craved above everything else. 

School entertainments are good in moderation; 
I believe in them. Miss C. used often to say, “It 
matters not so much in what we are interested, 
as that we are really interested.” This is only a 
partial truth. 

It seems to me that the good, wholesome bread 
and butter of life is more worth while than the 
cake and sweetmeats and that the latter should 
be used sparingly lest they turn the pupils from 
the former. Teach the child early in his school 
days to get entertainment from his regular work 
and to really enjoy doing each task creditably. 
Good habits make the child free and bad ones 
enslave him. 


The One Who Gave All for Professional 
Advancement 


M388 A. was a quiet, unassuming, rather dif- 
fident woman when I first knew her. Most 
people considered her mediocre as to ability. Al- 
though always doing her duty as a teacher, she 
never had shone in her profession. When I came 
to know her better, I found her very ambitious to 
forge ahead in the teaching profession, and she 
seemed willing to make any sacrifice to reach 
her goal. 

She was a real student, who had made a spe- 
ciality of psychology and child study. She had a 
regular program of daily life which she strictly 
followed. While not neglecting exercise and rec- 
reation, the greater part of her time outside of 
school was given to reading and study, and no 
amount of persuasion could tempt her to rob this 
study period. 

Miss A. was a graduate of a teachers’ college 
but she strongly desired a university education, 
and she had set her heart on gaining a degree, as 
that would enable her to secure a higher posi- 
tion. 

To make it possible for her to begin such work, 
she sought a position in which a higher salary 
could be secured. When she applied for such a 
position, her superintendent, knowing her im- 
personally and doubtless holding the general opin- 
ion as to her merits, gave her little hope of pro- 
motion. This, however, sufficed to make her only 
the more determined to realize her ambition. 

She soon resigned her position and entered 
one of our best western universities, an inter- 
ested friend lending her money for the expenses 
of the first year. I heard of her teaching in an 
institute the following summer and in a high 
school the next year; then I lost her whereabouts 
for two years. 

During the third summer vacation, she came 
in to see me one day, an older woman in some 
ways, with graying hair, but in her bright eyes 
was the old determined light. She had paid all 
of her indebtedness and would be graduated from 
the university the following June. To tell you 
how she had earned the money to accomplish so 
much would be too long a story; suffice it to say, 
she had been tutor, governess, undergraduate 
teacher—her work in languages, especially the 
Spanish, had been little short of brilliant—insti- 
tute teacher, and, in fact, she had done whatever 
her hands or brain found to do. Always she had 
kept up her study hours, working often into the 
“wee sma’” hours, but I fear rest and recreation 
periods had frequently slipped by unheeded. 

Brushing thus against the world had, in many 
ways, benefitted Miss A. She had lost the hesi- 
tating, diffident manner. She was a self-pos- 
sessed business woman. 

After she returned to her studies in the uni- 
versity, we corresponded occasionally. For some 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 84% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Grace 
Groves, Freeman, South Dakota, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in any state of 
the Union, especially the southern and eastern states. 

Miss Bertie Mae Stacy, Livingston, Texas, Route 2, 
and her third, fifth, seventh, and ninth grade pupils 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, and products with pu- 
pils in any country where the English language is 
spoken. : 

Miss Sylvia C. Atkins, care of A. C. Gow, Portsmouth, 
Iowa, and her fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to correspond with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in any state of the Union. 

Miss Lena V. Leiser, Franklin School, Orangeville, 
Illinois, and her pupils wish to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of all grades in any state of the 
Union, or in any foreign country. 

Miss Clara L. Leiser, Orangeville School, Orangeville, 
Illinois, and her fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils 
wish to exchange letters with teachers and pupils in 
the same grades in any state in the Union, or foreign 
country. 

Miss Blanche C. Titus, Old City School, Strafford, 
Vermont, and her third, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters and other things 
of interest with pupils in the same grades in any other 
state in the Union, or anywhere that the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 

Miss Alberta I. Madigan, Highland School, Route 3, 
Towanda, Pennsylvania, and her fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, 
post cards and snapshots with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in any state of the Union and the out- 
lying possessions. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Miss 
Marion Bright and .Miss Pearl Biesecker, Merrillan, 
Wisconsin, would like to correspond with pupils in 
schools of the island possessions and Alaska. 

Miss Myrtle Dolan, Catfish School, Waunakee, Wis- 
consin, and her pupils would like to exchange letters 
and products with teachers and pupils in the third, 
fourth, fi.th, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of 
schools in the southern states, western states, Alaska, 
Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Canada. 

Mrs. Claudia Reedy, Hyland Prairie School, Route 3, 
Juneau, Wisconsin, and her fourth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, 
post-card views and products with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades in any part of the United States, 
the island possessions, and in any foreign country. 

Miss Mary A. Browne, Route 1, Winnsboro, South 
Carolina, and her fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils 
wish to correspond with teachers and pupils of any 
grades, especially those interested in the exchange of 
products, such as cotton. They will also be glad to give 
information regarding the cultivation of southern crops 
and the South Carolina granite quarries. 

Mrs. Myrtle Alexander, Cheyenne Wells, Colorado, 
and her third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, products, or 
other things of interest with pupils of schools in the 
United States or any part of the world. 

Mrs. Evelyn Webb, Bucoda, Washington, and her 
third and fourth grade pupils would like to correspond 
with teachers and pupils of the same grades in any 
place in the United States and the outlying possessions. 





Miss Mary Elizabeth Manlove, Hickory Grove School, 
Dalton, Missouri, and her second, fourth, fifth, and sev- 
enth grade pupils would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, or 
in any foreign country. 


Mrs. J. R. Walsh, Harpers Valley School, Kiowa, Ok- 
lahoma, and her pupils of the fourth and fifth grades 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades in other states and countries. 


Mrs. W. S. Anderson, Cumberland, Virginia, and her 
fourth, sixth and seventh grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in any state of the Union, Mexico, Alaska, or 
South America. 

Miss Frances Miller, Fairview School, Route 3, Hop- 
kins, Missouri, and her pupils would like to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils in any part of the 
world. 

The eighth grade General Science class, and ninth 
grade English class of Mr. W. W. McAllister, 315 South 
Main Street, Spanish Fork, Utah, would like to ex- 
change letters, kodak pictures, post cards, etc., with 
other pupils of the same grades in any part of the 
world. 

Miss Kathleen Gosser, New Hope School, Queen City, 
Missouri, and her pupils would like to exchange letters, 
products and specimens of interest with teachers and 
pupils of any school where English is spoken. 


Miss Romelia McClain, Eaton Rapids, Michigan, and 
her fifth grade pupils would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of the same grade in any 
school in the United States and outlying possessions. 


Miss Inez Impress, Seven Bridges School, Couders- 
port, Pennsylvania, and her pupils of the fifth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in schools of the 
United States, Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Alaska, or South America. 

Miss Elizabeth Taylor, Garrison, Texas, and her pu- 
pils in the fifth and sixth grades would like to corre- 
spond with teachers and pupils of the same grades in 
schools of the United States. 

Mr. Meredith Cromer, 203 Wood Street, Council 
Grove, Kansas, and his seventh grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, postal cards, or products with 
teachers and pupils of the same grade in schools in this 
country or any foreign country. 

Mrs. Mabel E. Peterson, Webb School, Route 1, Cresco, 
Iowa, and her sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to correspond and exchange souvenirs or 
post-card views with pupils of the same grades in any 
state of the Union, and in the outlying possessions. 

Mrs. Erma Trussell, Star School, Bluff Springs, Illi- 
nois, and her pupils of the fourth, fifth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would be glad to exchange products, pic- 
tures, and letters with teachers and pupils of these 
grades in any state of the Union, and especially in for- 
eign countries. 

Miss Rita N. Tatro, High Lake School, Boulder Junc- 
tion, Wisconsin, and her pupils of the fourth, sixth, and 
seventh grades would like to exchange letters with other 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in any state of 
the Union, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska, and South 
America. 

Miss Laura Heminger, Sheldon School, Springport, 
Michigan, and her fifth and sixth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in the United States and outlying posses- 
sions. 

Miss Adda McMannis, Tipperary, Iowa, and her fourth 
and fifth grade pupils would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in any schools 
of the United States. 

Miss Hazel Crocoll, Route 1, Athens, New York, and 
her pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils of the same grades in any part of the Union, 
or any of its outlying possessions. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Odessa 
B. Olson, Garretson, South Dakota, would like to ex- 
change letters, views, and other things of interest with 
pupils of the same grades in any schools of the United 
or any of its outlying possessions. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. G. J. Har- 
rington, Route 4, Salisbury, North Carolina, would like 
to correspond with pupils of the same grades in any 
state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, West Indies, and 
Hawaiian Islands. 





The second, third, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Camella Gruber, Camp Hagerty, Lonsdale, Minne- 
sota, would like to exchange letters and products with 
pupils in the same grades of any schools in the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, and any foreign 
country. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Mrs. Earl Knickerbocker, Ancram, New York, desire to 
correspond with pupils of the same grades in any state 
of the Union. 

Miss Alice O’Toole, Vershire, Vermont, and her sev- 
enth and eighth grade pupils would like to correspond 
with teachers and pupils in any other state of the 
Union, or any foreign country. 

Mrs. Laura J. Milliken, West Scarborough, Maine, and 
her fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils would 
like to correspond and exchange views with teachers 
and pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
or in the outlying possessions. 

Mrs. J. A. Dinger, Bushby School, Hecla, South Da- 
kota, and her pupils of the first, second, fourth, fifth, 
and seventh grades would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, or island possessions. 

The fifth grade pupils of Mrs. H. D. Voss, Leaksville 
Spray, North Carolina, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grade in any state of the Union, and 
outlying possessions. 

Miss Elizabeth Stroupe, Henrietta, North Carolina, 
and her seventh grade pupils would like to exchange 
products, letters and pictures with teachers and pupils 
of the same grade in any state of the Union, Canada, 
Alaska, and Mexico, or any island possession. 

Miss Nina Pankonin, Truman, Minnesota, and her sev- 
enth grade pupils would like to correspond with teach- 
ers and pupils of the same grade in any other state of 
the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines, South America, 
Africa, or any other foreign country. 

Miss Ella Stade, Truman, Minnesota, and her fifth 
and sixth grade pupils wish to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in any other state of the Union, 
island possessions, or any foreign country. 

Miss Aletha Snider, Nashville, Indiana, and her pu- 
pils would like to correspond with teachers and pupils 
in any state of the Union. 

Miss Doris E. Howard, Homestead, Rhode Island, and 
her pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
would like to correspond with teachers and pupils of 
these grades in any state of the Union, the island 
possessions, and Alaska, 


CLUB LETTERS 


Bird Lover’s Club 


We organized a Bird Lover’s Club. To become a 
member, each child must own a bird house. The 
boys and many of the girls made their own wren 
houses, bluebird boxes, and even.compartment mar- 
tin houses. Sometimes fathers and big brothers 
helped out in the building of these bird homes. 
Drinking and bathing pans and food shelves, where 
erumbs, suet, and nut meats are placed in times of 
scarcity of food, were also provided for the birds. 
The interest in birds has grown to such an extent 
that a spirit of bird protection has spread through- 
out the city—R. J. M., Nebraska. 


Our Good-Will Pageant 


One of the most interesting, attractive, and in- 
structive entertainments our school has ever given 
was a peace pageant entitled “Good Will, the Magi- 
cian.” This was written by Hazel MacKaye, and 
may be had at ten cents a copy from the National 
Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. This pageant is 
designed primarily for presentation on World Good- 
Will Day, May 18, but is appropriate for other oc- 
casions. Any number of children may be used. In 
our production there were more than seventy pupils, 
in fact, the whole school. 

Ten nations, including the United States, were 
represented by groups of children in the costumes 
of their countries. Folk dances and songs were ren- 


dered by each group. Music, dancing, and costame 
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gave sound, motion and color, and the mingling of 
all the groups in a grand finale made a most im- 
pressive and brilliant scene. It was all calculated 
to promote a happier feeling toward the children of 
other nations. Apart from the educational value, 
the presentation yielded us a tidy sum of money for 
school equipment. We are to repeat it this fall for 
the benefit of the school.—N. M. VINCEL, Virginia. 


Useful Equipment 


Last year when the school board granted the re- 
quest for some equipment for our school, I included 
in my order one of the slated blackboard maps of 
the United States. I use it constantly and find it 
one of the most valuable helps I have. It may be 
used in almost any of the classes irrespective of 
grade or subject. 

In our reading and literature classes the pupils 
imagine that they are visiting the birthplaces of our 
noted authors; then with crayon they trace on the 
map these imaginary journeys which they make. In 
arithmetic we work out problems from the statisti- 
cal reports shown on the map. In our history class 
we march with great generals and their armies to 
the battle fields. With different colors of crayons 
we show the location and results of the battles, locate 
the accessions of territory and the new settlements, 
and mark on the map other events of history. When 
the geography period comes our map enters into 
every phase of our work—location of railroads, 
waterways, physical features, natural resources, and 
the distribution of population, races and products. 

The advantage of this plan over the textbook 
maps showing the same points of interest is that the 
pupil has the opportunity of working out his own 
interpretation of the facts he has in mind and under 
the direction of the teacher can arrive at the same 
conclusions in a much more natural manner. With 
the application of a damp cloth or eraser, the map 
is ready for the next pupil or class.—LELA G. FUNK, 
Illinois. 


Aids to Effective Teaching 


Do not try to work surrounded by the distractions 
of a living room. Have your own comfortable little 
den where you can plan your school work and cor- 
rect your papers. Teachers, as well as members of 
other professions, require a quiet room where. they 
can concentrate on their daily tasks. Let this study 
contain reference books, textbooks, and magazines. 
Have paste and scrapbooks handy for clippings, 
thus saving time in future research. 

Do not neglect professional reading. Always have 
a good book on pedagogy and read it regularly. The 
inspiration of the best pedagogical books is a great 
aid to good teaching. 

One often sees bits of information regarding birds 
and animals which are useful for nature study. If 
these articles are copied or pasted in a scrapbook, 
they will prove most valuable later on. Make a list 
of the different books which are useful in nature 
study, as this will save time when visiting the 
library. 

Save all pictures from magazines that may prove 
helpful and keep the backs of calendars and paste- 
board boxes for mounting or for copying supple- 
mentary work.—May B. Bryant, New York. 


Motivating Civics 


In the study of civics in the eighth grade we took 
up the subject, “The City Beautiful.” While the 
reading matter was fairly interesting I felt that the 
pupils were deriving from it no practical benefit. In 
reading about the parks in various cities, I called 
the attention of the children to a small, neglected 
one quite near our building, asking some to bring to 
class next day a history of the park, while others 
were to report on its present condition. 

It was startling to find how much interest was 
aroused by this simple assignment. One father and 
his son looked up the records of the park, while an- 
other, accompanied by his son, visited it to see its 
present condition. After two days of discussion on 
the matter, the children asked if they might assume 
responsibility for cleaning up the park. Before con- 
sent to do this was obtained, plans for such work 
were made by various groups, presented to the class, 
and discussed. As soon as the best plan was selected 





and modified, pupils were chosen to appear before 
the mayor to ask for his approval. They found him 
most enthusiastic, giving permission for them to go 
ahead. 

For two weeks during the civics period and the 
regular school intermission which followed, the class, 
accompanied by the teacher, went to the park armed 
with sharpened sticks and rakes. Organized groups 
spent an hour each evening after school continuing 
this work. By the third evening a number of pa- 
trons and interested citizens were dropping in to 
see how the work was going on. 

By this time the class had gone as far as they 
could unaided, so a committee was selected to pre- 
sent the matter of beautifying the park to the city 
council. They agreed to set aside for this purpose 
a certain sum, to which they requested that the class 
add whatever it could, so that the interest would not 
wane. The boys and girls raised through candy 
sales about thirty dollars during the following four 
months. This amount, with the council’s appropria- 
tion, was used to pay for further improvements. 
The task of keeping up what had been done was left 
to the class for the remainder of the school year. 

The next year sufficient funds were allowed for 
employing a custodian and installing a fountain. 
Since then the park has never been neglected. Be- 
ing located in a part of the town through which 
many pass on their way to and from business, the 
park with its improvements attracted their atten- 
tion. They were generous in volunteering contribu- 
tions and in highly commending the class for the 
work it had begun. 

The preparation of speeches, presenting the mat- 
ter of the cleaning up of the park to the mayor and 
also to the council, correlated with our English 
work, and unusual interest was shown thereafter in 
the making of short speeches. In this work also the 
pupils learned the first essentials of good citizen- 
ship through the correlation of school and commu- 
nity interests. Then, too, by their visits to the city 
council they learned much of the manner of con- 
ducting meetings and of the various problems con- 
sidered there. No civics lesson after that was ever 
dull or unirteresting. While no such big project 
was undertaken in other lines, after this experience 
the children felt that civic interests were a part of 
their real life-—GERTRUDE Sears, Washington. 


Airplane Races 


To provide the proper stimulus for our health 
work, we conducted an airplane race. A wire was 
stretched across the front of the room to which to 
fasten the planes. The boys made the planes out of 
cardboard and spent some time in getting them 
properly decorated with water colors. At the top of 
each plane was pasted a cloth loop for pinning it to 
the wire. 

Each grade owned a plane and chose one of their 
number to drive it. The driver whose grade had 
fulfilled all health requirements for the day could 
put his airplane ahead two hundred miles. There 
were tiny pieces of red wrapped around the wire 
to mark the two hundred mile distances. The dis- 
tance traveled in a week was one thousand miles. 
The victorious owners of the winning planes dic- 
tated all the games to be played during the Friday 
afternoon game period. 

This device may be used for a month, the grand 
winners being treated to a marshmallow toast.— 
Mrs. Doris Larson, Wisconsin. 


Schoolroom Decorations 


The problem of brightening up a dark room was 
ours. As the school was surrounded by the trunks 
of trees, we found our room very dark and dismal 
on a day when the sun was not shining; so we de- 
cided to experiment, to add a gay touch of color here 
and there, with the result that the atmosphere was 
much more cheerful. 

One corner of the room we called the Dutch cor- 
ner. The border at the top of the blackboards was 
an arrangement of windmills. Over that we pasted 
cut-out figures of Holland people on gray drawing 
paper. The blackboard had a scene from Holland 
with gay tulips and windmills. At each window we 
placed an indoor flower box. These we kept filled 
with transplanted wild flowers, such as white daisies, 


black-eyed Susans, pussy willows, holly, and pine 
and hemlock branches during the winter season. 
Sometimes we bought bulbs and set the dishes in the 
boxes. Over each box we placed a shelf where our 
plants blossomed in splendor. 

In the center of the room we had a hanging bas- 
ket, in which we used artificial flowers with pine 
branches during the winter. In the spring we 
placed our choicest flowers there in a flower holder. 

Another corner of our room is called the Japanese 
corner, where gay lanterns are arranged for a bor- 
der. The blackboard scene is a cherry orchard in 
Japan with almond-eyed Japanese ladies in their 
garden. Here, too, our window box adds to the 
effectiveness of the scene. 

Our sand table livens up another portion of our 
room, where Indian blankets lend their gay color. 
The borders on this blackboard are bright pumpkins. 

We learn many things of value in nature study by 
this method. Pupils who live in the outlying dis- 
tricts bring in specimens of shrubs, plants, and flow- 
ers. In studying them the children learn their 
names, the family to which they belong, and how to 
distinguish them. 

The prettiest decoration for fall is a combination 
of black alder with its bright red berries and hem- 
lock or other evergreen. We filled our window 
boxes.and. vases and were surprised to see how long 
the gay little berries stayed with us to brighten up 
our room. 

It seemed that Mother Nature was ever ready 
with a fresh supply of flowers for us. In spring, 
when we reluctantly threw away our good pine 
friends, pussy willows carried us their greetings; 
then the dandelion, violet, buttercup, wild aster, 
honeysuckle, lupine, and daisy made our hearts glad. 

Then, too, we learned a great deal about the care 
of house plants. We saw how they turned their 
faces to the sun; how they drooped if not properly 
watered; how ferns grow best in a window which is 
not too sunny. In fact, in our efforts to make our 
schoolroom attractive, we have become more ap- 
preciative of the beauties of nature; we have learned 
that all things are bright and beautiful if we try to 
make them so.—Mary C. McENRoE, Massachusetts. 


Children’s Health Restaurant 


My fifth grade hygiene class became very listless. 
I had tried different health projects but none seemed 
to arouse and hold the interest of the class. Then 
we conceived the idea of playing restaurant. 

I. Preparation. 

1. During hygiene period. 

a) Studied foods suitable for children. 

b) Made menus for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. (One girl in the class made a 
few typewritten copies for use in the 
restaurant.) 

c) Studied need for sanitation. 

d) Elected proprietor, cashier, chef, and 
waitresses. 

2. During art period. 

a) Made signs; as, “Children’s Health Res- 
taurant,” “Only Tuberculin Tested Milk 
Sold Here,” etc. 

b) Cut pictures of foods from magazines. 

c) Made dishes from cardboard. 

d) Cut silverware from magazine adver- 
tisements. 

e) Made cash register from cardboard. 

£) Made toy money. 

8. Along with this project each child kept a 
notebook, containing: 

a) Menu. 

b) Eighteen rules for eating. 

(1) Some were obtained from authorized 
hygiene books and others were com- 
composed by the pupils. 

(2) Suitable pictures were found for each 
rule and pasted in the notebook. 

c) Posters. 

II. Procedure. 
1. A few members of class go to restaurant 
at one time. 

(Care should be taken so that every child 

gets his turn.) 

2. Order own food. 
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3. Waitress serves food properly. 
4, Carry on pleasing conversation. 


III. Aims. 


1. Proper selection of food. 
2. Table manners. 
8. Proper table service. 
4, Realistic prices of foods. 
—Marie B. UTENDORF, Ohio. 


Fairy Shoes 


In order to promote quiet movement in passing 
to and from the cloakroom for wraps, this thought 
came to me: “Why not have a fairy fit these small 
people with magic shoes?” 

I first asked the pupils how many would like to 
wear fairy shoes? Every hand was instantly raised, 
and as quickly at my command all the children 
closed their eyes. Then the imaginative fairy, 
whom I had chosen from the group of children, 
passed along touching each child’s feet with her 
wand. This took only a very short time. When I 
gave the signals for getting the wraps, after say- 
ing, “I can tell how many have the fairy shoes on 
by the way they walk,” I found that the magic 
shoes were worn by all. Smiling, animated little 
faces looked up at me, nodding affirmatively, the 
interpretation being, “Yes, the fairy fitted me with 
these nice soft shoes.” 

Ever after at dismissal children kept the idea of 
the fairy in mind. Each pupil may take the part 
of the fairy, if desired, until all have acted the part. 
—VIRLINDA FOSTER, Illinois. 


Motivated Silent Reading 


In order to get a rating of our pupils in silent 
reading, we gave an informal test for both speed 
and comprehension. In the first tests we used selec- 
tions from the grade readers which had been read 
before. 

The words in the selection were counted. At a 
given signal the class began reading, with 
the suggestion by the teacher to read 
swiftly and accurately. At the end of 
fifteen seconds, .25 was written on the 
blackboard, and .25 added to it for every 
fifteen seconds until all the children had 
finished. As soon as a pupil finished 
reading he closed his book and copied 
down the last number written on the 
blackboard. If the number was 1.75, it 
represented 134 minutes. 

Each pupil in the sixth and seventh 
grades was told to compute his own speed- 
of-reading score, dividing the number he 
copied from the blackboard into the num- 
ber of words in the selection read. This 
proved to be a fine exercise in division of 
decimals. Fifteen true-false statements 
were used for a test of comprehension. 

We use this same method in all grades 
from two to seven, inclusive. In the fifth 
grade and below, the teachers compute 
the speed-of-reading score. In the second 
and third grades ten yes-no questions are 
used for a test in comprehension. 

Tests such as these are given every 
fifteen days in the two upper grades, and 
monthly in the other grades. The pupils’ 
interest in this type of work is intense. 
They are always anxious to excel their 
previous record. To illustrate, our sev- 
enth grade read 163 words per minute 
for the class average in the first test, and 
269 words per minute in the sixth test. 
—Nat G. BARNHART, Virginia. 


Seat Work for First or Second 
Grade 


Cut out columns from a magazine, pref- 
erably a child’s magazine such as Child 
Life, or Junior Home Magazine, as these 
have large print. Give each pupil one 
of these papers with instructions to draw 
a circle around every word that he can 
pronounce. Reward, in some way, the 
pupil who finds the most words.— 
KATHERINE WREN, Ohio. 


Made by a Minneapolis Second Grade Pupil. 


Some Helpful Suggestions 


1. In magazines a teacher often finds material 
that she wishes to save. Many teachers clip this 
material and paste it in scrapbooks. I have found 
that often material saved in this way is hard to 
find when wanted, or has been made difficult to use 
effectively because of the manner in which it was 
pasted in or the place in which it was classified. 
There is a book called the Quick File, something like 
a scrapbook but with pockets in the leaves into 
which material may be slipped without pasting. 
Inside the front cover is an index to the twenty-four 
pockets in the book. By using a pencil to write in 
the index it may be easily changed to fit the uses 
to which the book may be put at different times. 
Pamphlets that a teacher may wish to save for 
future reference may also be filed in this book, as 
the binding will accommodate more or less bulky 
material. The material is more easily available 
than in a scrapbook, and the danger of loss that 
comes from pasting references in a loose-leaf book 
is done away with. 

2. In making arithmetic flash cards for drill in 
the combinations in the fundamental processes it is 
well to have the combination on one side, and the 
combination with the answer on the other side. 
In drill, if a child should fail to know the correct 
answer or make a wrong answer the card can be 
turned, and he will perceive immediately the correct 
answer. It is wrong pedagogical procedure to in- 
sist upon a child guessing the right answer if he 
doesn’t know or has failed to get it right the first 
time. We are trying to make the answers to com- 
binations automatic in response by drill work. 
Every time the child makes an incorrect answer he 
has started to break down the habit bond that calls 
for the right answer. The only way that a child 
can be trained to give the right answer when he is 
not sure of it is to flash the answer that always 
goes with the combination shown him. 





Safety Poster 
Bess Eleanor Foster, Art Supervisor 





38. Send to the Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D. C., for a list of the geographical material that 
they publish on the Latin-American countries and 
cities. Most of this material can be bought for five 
cents per pamphlet and is worth far more than 
that in motivating geography work. 

4. Many times we find children in the interme- 
diate or upper grades who still read word by word. 
They need drill on reading sentences by thought 
phrases. After some drill in class along this line 
give them old readers, no longer fit to use in class 
work because of their condition, and have them 
mark the thought phrases. For instance, in the 
following paragraph we find: 

“The little elf lived by himself in a grassy dell. 
Great elm trees waved their leafy branches above 
his little home. Here it was that Helen found him.” 

The stories selected in old readers for this work 
should be of much simpler material than those 
which the children ordinarily read. After they 
have marked the phrases they should be taught to 
read the words that go together. Having read the 
phrases correctly, and knowing all the words in the 
sentence, they should then read the whole sentence 
as one unit of thought. Persistent drill of this kind 
will help word readers immeasurably.—W. LINWoop 
CHASE, Maine. 


Silent Reading Lessons 


I have found that I can put the silent reading 
lessons given in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS to very good use in my third grade and that 
they make an interesting addition to the reading 
lesson. 

I did not use these lessons until several issues in 
which they were given had accumulated; then on 
light-weight white cardboard I traced the picture, 
leaving room below for the story which I copied, 
using my typewriter. Enough copies were made 
so that every member of the class might have one, 
two or more copies being made of each lesson. 
Those pupils who colored neatly were al- 
lowed to color the pictures. 

At the beginning of the class period I 
pass out the cards. After a pupil has 
read the story on his card, he quietly ex- 
changes with another pupil who has also 
finished his card. Each child reads as 
many cards as he can in the time allotted. 
After ten minutes, I collect the cards; 
then ask several questions on each lesson. 
Sometimes, instead of having oral work, 
I write the questions on the blackboard 
and the pupils write the answers. I find 
that this is a good method of determining 
just how much a pupil gets from rapid 
reading. 

The colored picture above the lesson 
serves to make the story more interesting 
to the children—EsTHER ATTEBERRY, 
Missouri. 


Seat Work for the First Day 


I must tell you of at least one device I 
used on my first day of school. We all 
know how hard and how harmful it is for 
a child to sit still at the beginning of the 
term when he has been used to so much 
vigorous exercise during the summer. In 
order to fill in spare moments I prepared 
a number of envelopes for each class. 
Very quietly and without stressing the 
fact that this was unusual, I told the 
children that when they had finished their 
work they might choose an envelope and 
work on whatever it contained. 

I had given my older pupils arithmetic 
assignments for their work at their seats, 
so for these children I had envelopes with 
new problems to solve, topics to write on, 
and hectographed maps to label with dif- 
ferent colors. Envelopes marked “girls” 
contained handkerchiefs to hem. 

For my lower grade children, those who 
were very active, I had envelopes con- 
taining instructions similar to the follow- 
ing: “Walk to the road and back, and 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Queen of the Year 


By Mattie Crabtree Blomquist 
(A Masque) 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

TimE—Dim grey of the future, with 
a searf of rose, signifying hope. 

Heratp—Purple and gold, carrying 
a trumpet. 

JANUARY—W hite and _ grey-blue, 
wearing a crown of mica snow. 

FresruARY—Silver and blue. 
carries a valentine. 

Marcu—Sky-blue and grey. 

Aprit—Lavender and grey. She car- 
ries a wreath of violets, etc. 

May—White and leaf green. She 
carries a May basket filled with flow- 
ers. 


She 


JuNE—Pink and pale green. She 
wears a wreath of wild roses. 

JuLY—Red and white. 

Aucust—Gold and deep green. She | 


carries a brush and palette. 

SEPTEMBER—Brown and orange. 
She carries fruit and ripe corn. 

OcToBER—Campfire costume. 

NoOvEMBER—Grey and white. 

DECEMBER—White. She wears a 
holly wreath and carries a candle. 

CHILDREN—Any number, dressed in 
white. 

SETTING—The scene is laid in a 
wood. Time is seated on a 
throne. If possible, the masque should 
be given outdoors. In some cases the 
entrance to the schoolhouse may be 
used for a stage. 


THE PLay 


HERALD (blows a blast on his trumpet | 


then reads)— 

“Hear ye! Hear ye! All ye months! 
On this day his sovereign majesty, 
Time, doth summon you to his courts 


to declare which of you shall be Queen | 
look | 


of the Year. Bring your gifts, 
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When August snares the misty moon 
And fairies dance with silver shoon 
A-down the shining purple haze 

That marks the close of August’s days. 
These canvases of beauty sheer 

Will prove my right to rule the year. 
SEPTEMBER (enters and speaks)— 


Dear Father Time, I bring to you 

My gift of fruit of regal hue, 

The grapes of royal, purple shade, 

The golden corn with withered blade, 

The sumach flaunting crimson gown, 

The bough with apples bending down. 

Oh, I’ve the wealth of hill and plain, 

Of wayside road and orchard lane; 

I bring this royal gift of mine,— 

’Twill prove my high, ancestral line, 

And I am very sure you'll see 

That I the Queen of months should be! 

OcTOBER (enters and speaks)— 

Oh, come where Indian campfires trail 

Their pale, thin smoke on autumn’s 
veil, 

Where bonfire embers star the dusk, 

And summer lies in golden husk. 

Come, watch the Indian Summer throw 

Her shadow on the campfires’ glow. 

My Indian Summer is so shy, 

Tis idle quite to even try 

To summon her with song or call, 

To show her face among you all. 

If you would see her, Master dear, 

You'll have to go to her, I fear. 


TIME— 


I’ve often seen her, dear October! 
At times she’s gay, though oft she’s 
| sober, 





| And melancholy stays her pace. 

I know the Indian Summer maid, 

No, she’ll not come here, I’m afraid. 

TIME (to November, who has come in 
quietly )— 

| Oh, welcome, little Pilgrim maid, 
With solemn smile and manner staid; 

; And garb of such a sombre hue 

It quite belies those eyes of blue 

That dance with such an ardent light 

They prove that you’re not sainted, 
quite. 

NOVEMBER— 





your loveliest, that you may be heralded | |] gymmon you to homes of prayer, 


queen. Hear ye! Hear ye! 
JULY (enters and speaks) — 
I come! I come! I bring to-day 
A sweet mid-summer medley 
Of bumblebees with sleepy hum, 
Of drums that beat rum-te-dum, 
Of silver rocket’s shrilly shriek, 
Of cricket’s quiet creak-creak! 
Of drowsy owl’s to-whit, to-whov, 
And mourning dove’s soft coo, coo! 
And all the sweet mid-summer stir 
Of birdling’s songs and wings a-whir. 
I come! I come! I bring to-day 
A sweet mid-summer medley! 

(Soft music is heard.) 
TIME— 
Your gift of music, sweet July, 
I prize. I hold most high 
The minstrelsy of woodland throngs, 
The charm of all mid-summer songs. 


AucusT (enters and speaks)— 


I’ve brought my brush to paint for you | 


An August sky of gold and blue. 
I'll paint you poppies scarlet red 
And thistles tossing whitened head; 
I'll mix the tubes of blue and green, 
To paint the beauty ever seen 


And in my heart a song I bear, 

A hymn of prayer, and praise, and 
love 

To God, who ever reigns above. 

| For all the mellow golden yield (She 
bows her head.) 


| of fruited plain and harvest field, 


' For lasting faith in those we love, 

We thank Thee, God in Heaven above. 
(She sings “Praise God from Whom 

Ail Blessings Flow.”) 

HERALD— 

Make way for Lady December! 

DECEMBER (enters, bearing a lighted 
candle, and speaks)— 

I bear the glowing taper light 

That flames the earth on Christmas 
night; 

I light the windows of your souls 

And send a-far their aureoles, 

To bear the song of Christmas cheer 

To all the world, through all the year! , 


(She gives Time the candle.) 
TIME— 


O fair and lovely, dear December, 
Your gift we ever will remember, 
And keep the candlelight a-flame 





And burning brightly in His name. 
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HERALD— 

Miss January! 

TIME— 

So this is January blithe. 

You swirl and twirl like skater lithe! 

You’re young, and fair, and debonair, 

With white frost-flakes upon your 
hair. 

Perhaps while sleighbells ring and 
chime 

You’ll sing a little New Year’s rhyme. 

Perhaps you'll dance with witching 
art, 

And hope, that way, to win my heart! 

JANUARY (bowing gayly)— 

To please you, dear, kind Father Time, 

I'll sing a little rhyme (curtsies to 
Time), 

To wish for you this glad New Year 

A heart of joy and cheer. 
(Sings to tune of chorus of “Jingle 

Beils” while sleigh bells chime) 

Ring the bells, ring the bells, 

(Motion of ringing bells) 

Ring all sadness out! 

Welcome in the glad New Year 

With joyful song and shout! 

TIME— 

Very good, Miss January! 

You’re quite like a Christmas fairy, 

With your merry gift of cheer 

Ringing in the glad New Year! 

HERALD— 

Little Miss February! 

(February gives Time a valentine.) 

FEBRUARY— 

Oh, I have a gift for you, dear Father 
Time, 

’Tis made of lace paper and has a 
sweet rhyme. 

I made it myself; it has tiny gold 
hearts, 


_And silver-tipped arrows, quite iike 


Cupid’s darts. 

I hope you will take this small present 
of mine, 

And me with it, too, for your own val- 
entine. 

TIME— 

I like the valentine, my dear. 

I'll take your gift, my child, come 
here! 

(February goes to Time, who puts arm 
around her.) 

MaRcH (hurries.in and speaks)— 

Oho! Make way for merry March 

With ballet skirts all stiff and starch! 

A wild wind dance I have for you 

In time with tunes the west wind blew! 
(March takes the hands of two other 

months; the three circle and sing. 

Tune: “London Bridge.) 

Bold March winds are wild and free, 

Wild and free, wild and free, 

Bold March winds are wild and free, 

Like you, my lady! (The two Months 
bow to March.) 





| 


| Time will take them for his own, 


For his own, for his own, 
Time will take them for his own, 
, And you, my lady! 
(The Months encircle March and take 
her to Time.) 


TIME— 


| Tutl Tae my dear, you’re far too 
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There, sit you down near me, my child! 
(March seats herself.) 
Who slips from shining leaf-tips 
With silver grey-lit rain-drips; 
And makes my aged heart thrill 
With laughter’s song—’tis April! 
Come in, my gentle maiden, 
With rain and sunshine laden! 
Come here, and linger until 
Dame Nature calls you, April! 
APRIL— 
I wove a garland fresh with dew 
And brought it here to give to you. 
"Tis made of pussy willows, grey, 
And violets, too, and spray 
Of freesia, flaunting heart of gold, 
And daffodils from  rain-drenched 
mold. 
I beg you, take my garland fair, 
Or let me bind it in your hair! 
TIME— 
A fairer crown I could not wear! 
I pray you, wreathe it in my hair! 
(April steps behind Time -and places 
the garland on his head.) 
HERALD— 
Mistress May! 
APRIL— 
Here is lovely May, now. 
Herself a burgeoned bough, 
With starry roses rare 
That bind her shining hair. 
She wears a wood-green gown 
With petalled blossoms sown. 
Oh, she’s a lovely maid, 
Sweet May—serene and staid! 
May (with a curtsey to Time)— 
I’ve a May basket filled with roses, 
And with orchids and hothouse posies. 
But I know you love each blossom, 
Every lilac and budding wild plum, 
Every grass flower that stains the 
prairie; 
And I would I were some good fairy, 
I would bring them all fresh with dew 
In a May basket here, for you! 
(She gives Time a May basket filled 
with flowers.) 
TIME— 
Tis a lovely gift, fair May, 
You brought to me, to-day! 
(Songs are heard in the distance) 
TIME— 
Oh, hark! I hear a lilting tune! 
It sounds to me like Lady June! 
(June enters, followed by one or more 
groups of children, who sing songs of 
summer.) 
TIME— 
O buxom, bonny, blue-eyed June, 
You keep our hearts and lives a-tune 
With God, who made you, bonny June! 
You make us child-like, glad and gay, 
You send us stronger on our way! 
Upon our hearts a prayer you lay, 
O bonny, blue-eyed June! 
JUNE— 
I bring you these, these children fair. 
No gift with mine can well compare. 

I bring their songs of joy and mirth,— 
The sweetest songs of all the earth! 
(The children sing again.) 

TIME— 

And now, ’tis plainly to be seen, 

But one of you can be the queen. 

Come, speak, whom choose you for that 
part? 
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Who is the lady of your heart? 
ALL (in unison)— 
June! Lady June! 
June! Queen June! 

(All circle around June and the chil- 
dren. Time takes the hand of June 
and leads her to the throne. She seats 
herself and the children group on either 
side. The Months stand on either side 
of the children.) 

ALL (in unison)— 
June! Queen June! 
Long live the Queen! 


Ringing the Liberty Bell 
By Agnes Miller 


(This dialogue is founded on the 
story that a small boy helped to ring 
the Liberty Bell on July 4, 1776. It is 
to be accompanied by chimes, as de- 
scribed below.) 

First Bor— 
Ch, how I wish that I could be 

A hero brave and bold, 

Like those who fought for liberty 

In famous days of old! 


If only on some battlefield 
My sword could show anew 
How loyally I love the flag,— 
My own red, white, and blue! 
(Enter Second Boy wearing a cocked 
hat with tricolor cockade.) 
SEconD Bor— 
So, Patriot, you long to serve 
Your country’s flag, you say? 
First Boy— 
It’s what I want to do the most 
Of all, and every day! 


Are you some hero of the past, 

Whose name I should recall? 
SEconD Boy— 

I’m just the boy who rang the beil 

In Independence Hall! 

(Faint chimes are heard, for a mo- 
ment oniy. They can be well imitated 
by striking a glass lamp shade with a 
steel knitting needle. The person mak- 
ing this accompaniment should not be 
in view of the audience.) 

First Boyr— 
The bell that rang for liberty? 

A boy rang that, you say? 

Pray, tell me how it came about. 
SEeconD Boy— 

The very simplest way! 

There was I, working in the tower 

Where hung the famous bell; 

Then came the word that it should 
ring, 

And Freedom’s message tell; 


But lo! The rope too heavy proved 
For the old ringer’s hand, 

And, snatching it, I helped to send 
That message o’er the land! 
(Chimes are heard, slightly louder 

and longer than before.) 

First Boy— 

And yet you say you’re just a boy; 
Why, you’re a hero, too! 

Scconp Bory— 

I only did what any boy, 

Like you, yourself, can do: 


I did my task—it brought my chance 
To make my glorious day; 

You, too, can make new history 
In that same splendid way! 

First Boy— 


I’m ready, then! With loyal heart 


And hand and mind, I stand 








Alert to work and make my chance 
To serve my flag and land. 
(Chimes are _ heard, continuing 
through closing stanza.) 
I shall not need a battlefield; 
True patriots, I see, 
Can chime abroad, where’er they are, 
The song of liberty! 
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July 4th, 1776 
(Philadelphia) 
By Clarence M. Lindsay 


“Free and independent states!” 
Went up the joyful ery, 

Which down the years reverberates, 
And millions ratify! 








The Funny Lizard 


Words and Music by IsaBeL WISTER 
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With lifted head and beady eyes 
Unwinking in the glare, 

He seemed to question what strange bird 
His loneliness would share. 

I wondered—did it charm his ear, 
My music soft and sweet? 

Because he teetered up and down 
Upon his queer clawed feet. 


All thro’ the pleasant morning hours 
And long hot afternoons 

The friendly lizard came to hear 
My merry-whistled tunes. 

So what do you think the answer is 
About my funny pet: 

I wonder was he musical? 
And I am wond’ring yet. 








A nation born upon this day, 
And England’s rule defied!— 

The Old Thirteen will not okey 
King George, whate’er betide! 


Ring out the old régime of kings! 


Ring in true freedom’s reign!— 
Hark! How the ancient bell now 
swing'’s 


Within that ancient fane, 


And tells abroad the mighty deed 
Our fathers witnessed then,— 
A people from their shackles freed, 

By that bold band of men 


Who signed their names upon the page 
Of history; who made 

A Declaration for their age, 
Which ne’er with years shall fade! 


“Free and independent states!” 
And millions yet to be 

Shall know and share within our gates 
The boon of Liberty. 


Independence Day 


By Anna L. Curtis 
Tune: “Yankee Doodle’ 
In seventeen hundred seventy-six, 
They signed the Declaration 
Of Independence that declared 
These colonies a nation. 


’Twas in July and on the Fourth, 
That first great undertaking, 

And these United States of ours 
Have ever since been making. 


Ch, people make the Government, 
Just folks like you and me, sir; 
If everybody will be good, 
Good will the nation be, sir. 


Then let us all take up the task 
Our forefathers began, sir, 

We'll all be good Americans, 
And do the best we can, sir. 


A June Welcome 


By Carolyn R, Freeman 


Dear June, we’re glad to welcome you, 
Yes, very glad indeed; 

For at this season of the year 
You’re just the one we need. 


You’ve such a cheery kind of way, 
We know without a doubt, 
’Most anyone can happy be 
When you are ’round about. 


The orioles and bobolinks 
Are glad to greet you, too; 

They know there never were such days, 
As those that come with you. 


With suns, and skies, and flowers of 
June, 
No other month can vie, 
We hope that you’ve remembered, dear, 
To bring a good supply. 


For A Little Miss 
By Mrs. Orville King 
I’m a little tiny tot, 
On my tippietoes; 
(Stands on tiptoe.) 
Smiling with my happy face, 
And my rose-bud nose. 
I will throw a little kiss, 
(Blows a kiss.) 
Then IJ’ll dance away like this. 
(Whirls around once or twice and 





dances away.) 
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Flag Day Program 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 


This program, arranged for a rural 
school, may be adapted to grades by 
substituting such recitations as “The 
American Flag,” Drake; “E. Pluribus 
Unum,” Cutter; “Old Glory,” Spaf- 
ford, in place of the concert exercises 
for the smaller children. 


CoNcERT Exercise: “Our FLac” 


(The entire school, standing, repeat 
the following in coucert.) 

“Shout for the banner bright, 

Unfurling in the light— 
Our country’s fiag. 

Shout till each rugged hill, 

Each valley low and still, 

Shall echo, “Yes, we will 

Protect our flag.” 

Weep for the flag once borne 

Through blood and shame, and torn, 
Our noble flag. 

God, for these glorious days of 

peace, 

Receive our praise; 

Blest Guide of all our ways, 
Protect our flag.” 


(All give the salute to the flag.) 


Tue OLp FiaG ForevER 

She’s up  there—Old Glory—where 
lightnings are sped; 

She dazzles the nations with ripples of 
red; 

And she’ll wave for us living, or droop 
oer us dead— 

The flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old 
bright the stars stream! 

And the stripes like red signals of 
liberty gleam! 

And we dare for her, living, or dream 
the last dream 

’Neath the flag of our country forever! 


Glory—how 


She’s up there—Old Glory—no tyrant- 
dealt scars 

Nor blur on her brightness, no stain 
on her stars! 

The bright blood of heroes hath crim- 
soned her bars— 

She’s the flag of our country forever! 

Frank L. Stanton. 


FLAG DRILL 


Twelve girls dressed in white take 
part in this drill. They enter, six 
from each side of the stage, form in 
pairs, march to front, separate, and 
form one long line facing the school. 
There should be two captains and the 
flags should have the banners wound 
about the staffs and fastened securely 
but in such a manner as to admit of 
their being quickly unfurled. 

When the pupils march in, they 
carry the flags firmly at the right side, 
in a line with the body, arms being 
held as straight as possible. This is 
Position. The captains take position 
in front of soldier girls and facing 
them, where the orders are the same 
for both groups of soldiers. The cap- 
tains give the orders simultaneously. 
When the orders differ, they should be 
given as nearly at the same time as 
possible. Any good march tune is 
suitable. 

Present Arms. Flags are three 
times held up in line with the body, 
the left hand holding flag near the 
lower end of the staff, right hand 
grasping staff one foot higher up. 
This is done three times and flags re- 
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Order Arms. Grasp flag held in 
front of body with right hand; let go 
with left hand; move flag to right. 
Reverse these movements, 

Right Shoulder Arms. Flags are 
brought up to right shoulder, at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. 

Carry Arms. Bring flags forward 
six inches with the right hand and 
drop the left hand by side. This may 
be done three times. 

Turn to right—March. All march 
in single file once around the stage 
and return to places, facing right; ut 
captains’ orders all face front. 

Turn to right and left. First group 
turn to right; second group to leit. 

March—They march to. opposite 
sides of the stage. 

Right about face. 
face each other. 

Support arms. Grasp flag with left 
hand, raise it, then seize it with right 
hand and pass it to left side, holding 


The two lines 








it in position on left shoulder, with the 
lower end of staff just below the left 
arm, which is held across the waist, 
the right arm hanging down straight. 

Reverse Arms. With the right hand 
hold the flag banner downward in the 
last-named position. 

Rest on arms. The two hands 
crossed, rest on top of staff, which 
rests on floor close to left foot. 

Load. Imitate loading with right 
hand while flag is held with the left 
in last-named position. 

Aim. The staff is held against the 
shoulder under right arm; the left 
arm curved, the left hand supporting 
the staff. Left eye closed, right eye 
glancing along staff. 

Forward in line—Charge. Keeping 
flags in last position, each line charges 
upon other across stage. 

Load. As before. 

Aim. As before. 


Forward in line—Charge. As before. 








turned to position, keeping time to the 
music. 


Ensign 
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March. All march as before, except 
the flags of the second line are waved 
in the air and those of the first line 
reversed. Both lines take positions 
they have just left. 

Forward—March. Lines advance 
toward each other, flags held in 


position. 

Halt. Lines halt about five feet 
apart. 

Salute. Each soldier salutes soldier 
opposite. 

Truimph. Each waves flag over 


right shoulder once, over left shoulder 
once, then touches right shoulder of 
soldier standing opposite. 

By twos—March. The two at the 
rear of the stage lower flags from 
last-named position to shoulders, and 
march between the lines and under 
the flags of the others; when these 
have advanced a pace or two the next 
couple follow, and so on till at last all 
are marching out, carrying flags 
upon right shoulders. 


FLAG EXERCISE 
(For boy and girl of ten years.) 
GIRL— 

With wings that slowly flap in the 
breeze, 

Above the tops of the tall, green 
trees, 

So far that it seems to touch the 
skies, 

What bird is that in the blue air 
flies, 

With the tint of the rising sun on 
its breast, 

With heaven’s own blue on its shin- 
ing crest? 

Boy (representing flag)— 

I’m no bird, but your country’s 
honored flag. 

I was cradled, girl, when waves ran 
high and winds were wild; 

In the early days of the nation’s 
birth, I was sent by Liberty to 
the earth, 

My free folds first to the breeze 
were given, in seventeen hundred 
and seventy seven. 

GIRL— 

O flag, is your truly home in the sky, 

And why over our heads do you 
flutter and fly? 

Boy— 

I wave in the air, all the world to 
tell, 

That in our country all goes well. 

GIRL— 

When a ship goes sailing by, 

Why are you lowered, then raised 
on high? 

Bory— 

When I wish to salute a fort or a 
ship, 

My preity colors I slightly dip. 

GIRL—- 

O flag, are you always happy and 
glad? 

Or are you sorry when the world is 
sad? 

Boy— 

When the nation mourns and a great 
man dies, 

Then my colors at half-mast fly. 

GIRL— 

O pretty flag, waving above my head, 

Why are you made of white and red? 

Did the clouds so high 

Drop stars on you in passing by? 

Bory— 





(Book rights reserved by Author) 


Dear girl, when my life was first 
begun, (Continued on page 70) 
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teachers write of their success 
with this simple health program 


HEN school closes this year, 

certain teachers will point with 

justifiable pride to the results 
they haveaccomplished.Improvedschool 
marks. Fewer failures—fewer absences 
from illness. Children more interested, 
alert, easier to manage. Greater co- 
operation from the parents. All due, 
they say, to one thing—the adoption of 
the simple, practical health program 
prepared by the Borden Company. 

This program is based on the idea 
that children who are dull, inattentive, 
and difficult to manage are in most cases 
children suffering from malnutrition. 
What they need is not punishment but 
nourishment. Their minds cannot func- 
tion properly until their bodies are 
brought up to par. 

The Borden Health Program, for this 
reason, especially emphasizes nutritional 
work. It provides for regular instruction 
in correct diet and includes daily feedings 
of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk—either at 
mid-morning or with the school lunch. 


Its other featuresare thorough physical 
examination for possible organic de- 
fects; weckly weighing; and education 
in proper health habits. 

It is too soon to have final complete 
reports from all the teachers—in more 
than half the states in our country— 
who have tried the Eagle Brand health 
program this winter. The reports to 
date, however, bear out what the 
Borden Company had already proved in 
scientific experiments—that malnutri- 
tion is at the root of many mental 
difficulties, and that by overcoming this 
condition in their schools with sucha 
program they not only bring untold 
benefit to the children, but at the same 
time make their own work of teaching 
infinitely simpler. 


Two great advantages 


This program has two practical features 
particularly to recommend it—(1) it 
involves a very small financial outlay, 
and (2) it can be carried on by the 
regular classroom teachers. 

The schools reporting great success 
from the program range all the way 
from large city schools to the little one- 
room rural schools. The teachers who 
conducted the work were in no cases 


highly trained specialists. They simply 








followed the very definite program out- 
lined by the Borden Company (making 
use of its published material and per- 
sonal advice) and were conscientious in 


the daily feeding of Eagle Brand. 


The Why and Wherefore 
of Eagle Brand 


Eagle Brand is an essential part of school 
nutrition work. No other food can 
contribute quite the same benefits to 
children—or is quite so advantageous 
for school use. 

Eagle Brand is full-cream cow's milk 
—a child’s basic food, with all its 
important food elements and vitamins 
intact—combined with pure sugar, a 
splendid source of extra energy, which 
undernourished children need. It is 
even more digestible than either raw or 
pasteurized milk. 

It is recommended—not as a sub- 
stitute for bottled milk—but rather asa 
supplement to it, supplying extra food 
and energy value for children who 
most need it. 


Plan now to do the same thing 
in your school next fall 


September seems a long way off right 
now, but it will come around before 
you know it. When school opens, be all 


ready to start health work. Now is the . 


time to lay your plans and take the 
preliminary steps. 
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Here are a few suggestions that 
will make your work much 


easier next fall 


{1} Get thoroughly interested and familiar with 
the whole subject of child health. lf you cannot 
take a regular summer course at some school 
or college, read all you can in the way of au- 
thoritative, practical literature on child health. 
The Borden Company will be glad to help you 
with suggested reading and will supply you 
also with its own published material. This in- 
cludes Nutrition and Health, a valuable hand- 
book for teachers, with height and weight 
charts, malnutrition information, and a set of 
20 lessons for school use; reprints of scientific 
experiments with undernourished school chil- 
dren; a booklet of practical and stimulating 
suggestions written by some of the teachers 
who carried on health work successfully last 
winter; all kinds of supplementary material in 
the way of record blanks, charts, etc. It is im- 
portant that you have all this matter in hand 
first of all. 


[2] Get the parents actively interested in their 
children’s health. A very definite way to do this 
is to distribute among them all the Home Course 
in Child Health for Mothers, prepared by the 
Borden Co, This is arranged so that a mother 
can readily check up on the condition of her 
child’s health and help improve it. We will 
gladly send you free copies of this Course— 
together with the 3 Little Books, a set of read- 
able books on child health for parents. Put 
these into the hands of every mother now, and 
you will find them far more interested and 
eager to cooperate in a school health program 
next fall. 


{3]} Get the children interested in their own health. 
The surest way to do this is to weigh them all 
before school closes and compare these weights 
with their weights next,fall. The desire to gain 
will stimulate many youngsters during vacation 
to observe the important health rules (which 
you can distribute to them in the printed form 
prepared by the Borden Co.) 


With the way paved in any or all of these 
three ways, you will find it very simple to or- 
ganize and carry ona health program next year. 


Send for this material now. The coupon be- 
low will bring it to you free. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
906 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of Health Program material. 




















And the thirteen states became as | 

one, 

When I first was made of white and 

red, 

For each state a star was added, ’tis 

said, 

A stripe and a star, thirteen of each, 

If you back through the long years 

reach. 

Then as the years onward flew, 

And our country larger and stronger 

grew, 

The thirteen stripes were left the 

same, 

But a star was added when a new 

state came, 

So we’ve as many states, 

and true, 

As there are stars 

of blue. 

(As Boy finishes speaking the third 
child, a girl, appears, and speaks.) 
THIRD CHILD 

We’ve a country stretching from 

east to west, 

On earth the strongest, the wisest, 

best. 

True to the vows of her early youth, 

To honor, liberty, justice, truth. 

Though the nation’s ship may be 

tempest-tossed, 

May no star grow dim, no stripe be 

lost 

From the flag that o’er our heads 

shall wave 

As long as the oceans our shores 

shall lave. 


“Our PRIDE” 

(Concert exercise for young children. 
Each child should be provided with a 
emall flag and appropriate motions 
made as they recite.) 

We wave the flag we love, now right, 

now left, now up above; 

For our country brave and true, we 
wave the red, and white, and blue. 

We love you well, for truth you tell, 
O flag of our land. 

We'll try our best to learn, and love 
our noble nation for which you 
stand. 

We wave the flag we love, now right, 
now left, now up above; 

There’s no other flag like you, our 
own Red, White, and Blue. 

For liberty and truth you stand; God 
bless our native Jand 

And you, O Flag, red, white and blue. 


FLAG QUOTATIONS 
(Let pupils in different parts of the 
room stand and, one after another, give 
a quotation. These quotations may be 
given at due time or they may be in- 
terspersed with songs and recitations.) 
Three cheers for our flag! The red 
white and blue, 
In dangers and trials may we ever 
prove true; 
We will live by its precepts, we will 
die e’er a stain 
Shall dim its bright colors—oh, long 
may it reign. Aronymous. 


The union of lakes, the union of lands, 

The union of states, none can sever; 

The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of the Union forever. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Take from your flag its folds of gloom, 

And let it float undimmed above; 
Till over all our vales shall bloom 

The sacred colors that we love. 

Alice Cary. 

I love my flag, and I will say here 
and I will say everywhere that for 
Americans there is but one flag. 

General Sickles. 
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tercup, 
Tiger Lily, Dandelion. 


of stage, 
to the audience)— 


Runaway Posies 
By Sarah Grames Clark 
SETTING—Outdoor scene if conven- 


ient; otherwise, bare stage. 


CHARACTERS 


LITTLE GIRL. 
S1x GirRLs AS FLoweRS— Violet, Dut- 
Daisy, Brown-eyed Susan, 


LITTLE Boy, who sits half-way back 


in audience until time for his speech. 


CosTUMES 
Flowers wear long green capes of 


cambric, to simulate stems, and flower 
bonnets of crepe paper. 
Brown-eyed Susan wear sailor-shaped 
hats, the crowns green, the brims of 
petals. Daisy will have bright yellow 
under brim 
Susan, dark brown. 
will have soft shirred green crown, 
yellow petals in 
Tiger Lily wears round, green crown 
slightly peaked at top, orange and 
black petals turning up around crown. 
Violet has small green crown, petal 
brim, wider 
Dandelion has soft, frity yellow hat 
with touch of green at top. 


Daisy and 


in front; Brown-eyed 
Buttercup’s hat 


turned-up brim. 


in front than in back. 


(Little Girl enters and comes to front 
telling her story as a secret 


LITTLE GIRL— 

I wahdered in the meadows in the 
month of June, 

Picking pretty blossoms for a gay 
festoon; 
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There I met a Brownie—such a 
great surprise! 

And he worked his magic right be- 
fore my eyes! 

All the pretty wild flowers he could 
teach to talk, 

And what’s more surprising he could 
make them walk. 

When he wasn’t looking, they all 
ran away, 

Mr. Wind just told me that they 
came this way. 

I’ll hide in this corner, then per- 
haps they’ll come. 

Speak no word to frighten them, or 
I’m sure they’ll run. 

If they hear a mortal voice, they will 
loss their power 

And must quickly run again to their 
meadow bower. 


(She hides. Soft music is heard; 


tune: “Mulberry Bush.” Flowers enter 
two by two, holding hands high be- 
tween them. They keep step to music, 
twice played, then form a semicircle 
and sing.) 


FLOWERS— 

We ran away from Flowerland, 
Flowerland, Flowerland. 

We ran away from Flowerland to 
frolic for a day. 

The Brownies must not find us, find 
us, find us, 

The Brownies must not find us or 
we'll be sent away. 


DANDELION—We shall have a fine 


time to-day if we can hide away from 
the Brownies! 


BROWN-EYED SuSAN—Yes, but if 
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anyone in this Land of Mortals so 
much as says a word to us, we will 
have to return to Flowerland. 
VIOLET—Don’t let’s borrow trouble. 
Let’s be merry and sing a song. 
BuTTERCUP—That’s what I say. 
Let’s sit down and rest awhile. I 
never walked so far in all my life! My 
feet hurt. (They sit in semicircle and 
sing. Tune: “Mulberry Bush.) 
We grew beside a meadow brook, 
meadow brook, meadow brook. 
We grew beside a meadow brook, al] 
in a sunny corner. 


We caught the sparking dewdrops, 
dewdrops, dewdrops, 

We caught the sparking dewdrops, 
all in our silken cups. 


The bluebirds sang above us, above 
us, above us, 

The bluebirds sang above us their 
happy songs of cheer. 


At even when the stars were lit, 

stars were lit, stars were lit, 

At even when the stars were lit, we 

dropped our heads in slumber. 

DANDELION—I thought I heard the 
Brownie call. 

Daisy—That was the wind, my dear. 
But I’m tired of sitting in one place. 
Let’s dance about and have a gay time. 
Sitting still is too much like home. 

(They rise and sing, skipping to 
rhythm of song. Tune: “Comin Thro’ 
the Rye.) 

When we’re in the Land of Mortals, 

here’s the way we dance, 

Happy as the day is long, we like to 

gaily prance. 

(Continue to skip to end of first 
stanza, accompaniment in steady tem- 
po. Stop at end and sing.) 

When we’re in the Land of Mortals, 

here’s the way we sing, 

Oh, we have a merry time and make 

the woodlands ring. 

Tra, la,la la, Tra la, la, la, Tra la, 

la, la, la. 

(Continue to end of stanza. Then 
Boy in audience jumps up and runs 
to stage calling, “I’m going to catch 
you for my garden.” Chases Flowers 
off stage.) 

LITTLE GIRL (comes out of hiding)— 

Now, didn’t I tell you flowers could 

walk? 

And aren’t they too cunning when 

they try to talk? 

If only that boy had remained in his 

seat, 

They’d have had a good time and 

we a rare treat. 


Vacation Time 
By Florence Isbell Hope 


Hurrah, hurrah, vacation time 
Has come around once more! 

We'll pack away these tiresome books 
And hie for out-of-door. 


No more in stuffy rooms to sit 
And puzzle over sums, 

Good-by to all of that we’ll say, 
And then with dogs and chums 


Away we’ll hike to lake or field 
To fish or swim or play, 

And build camp fires to cook our food, 
As Indians do—oh, say! 


Vacation is, of all the year, 
The time that’s best to me, 
I wish ’twould last the full twelve 
months, 
Instead of two or three. 
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“You dont see YELLOWSTONE PARK 
of you dont see the Copy Roap™ 


The thrilling 90-mile motor ride over this famous mountain 
highway through the Buffalo Bill country is included in your 
Burlington trip to Yellowstone Park— without extra cost! 

Simply plan your trip in Gardiner Gateway—out the Cody 
Road, or vice versa. The Cody Road is a tremendous climax 
to Yellowstone or a fitting introduction—whichever way you 
go. Thousands say it is the greatest thrill of a Yellowstone tour. 

Your Burlington Yellowstone trip also takes you to scenic 
Colorado—a 700 mile ride down the East Slope of the Rockies, 
without extra cost. A free side trip to Colorado Springs also. 

Or you may visit wonderful Glacier National Park at slight 
additional cost, if you buy your ticket over the Burlington. 


If you are going to the Pacific Northwest this summer, you 
can easily arrange a visit to Yellowstone on the way out or 
back. Ask the Burlington Travel Bureau to help plan your trip. 

Special summer excursion rates, effective June 1, make the 
cost of any trip you select surprisingly low. Two weeks is am- 
ple time in which to make the complete tour of Yellowstone 
and also visit scenic Colorado. 

Famous Burlington service will make your vacation a pleas- 
ure from the moment you board your train. Superb equipment, 
perfect road beds, courteous service have won for the Burling- 
ton the largest patronage of Rocky Mountain vacationists given 
to any railroad. For enjoyment’s sake, take the Burlington! 





The Burlington Route 


MOST POPULAR ROUTE TO THE ROCKIES 


Mail Coupon for Yellowstone Book 




















Burlington —— MN, ierescoectseeateceusececanctensseatcicstcaeseaeostatenveerozecters nen 
Escorted Tours YELLOWSTONE) | | BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. N-6 
ich si ae 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
If you do not wish to plan your os Please send me your free illustrated book describing Yellowstone Park. 
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expenses included in lump sum. 

Travel expert with each party ar- 

ranges details, side trips, every- Street... 

thing—at no extra cost. Write for 

Tours Book. Cire a C7) eee 























()Mark an‘‘X” here if you wish the book on Burlington Escorted Tours. : 


9 = Semi-centennial of the Battle of Little Big Horn takes place on the battlefield near Crow 
Custer Ss Last F igh Agency, Mont., on the Burlington, June 24, 25 and 26. Stop off on your way to Yellowstone. 























Three Flags in One 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
(An Exercise for Three Boys) 
First Boy— 
My flag has field of heaven’s blue, 
With heavenly stars a-twinkling 
through; 
Star-Spangled Banner, proper name 
For flag like this of far-flung fame. 


(Waves flag.) 


SECOND Boy— 

My flag has white and crimson bars 

And also a blue field of stars. 

Let’s pledge allegiance now anew 

To glorious Red, White and Blue. 
(All give pledge of allegiance to the 

flag: I pledge allegiance to the 

flag of the United States and to the 

Republic for which it stands; one na- 

tion, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 

tice for all.) 

TuHirD Bory— 

I bear fair Freedom’s ensign grand, 

The flag beneath which freemen stand; 

It’s fame far-flung in song and story, 

Best flag in all the world, Old Glory! 


ALL— 
Though each one has a diff’rent name, 
Oh, aren’t you glad they’re all the 
same? 
Sreconp Boy— 
I’ll wave the Red and White and Blue, 
THIRD Boy— 
And I Old Glory, tried and true. 
First Boy— 
And I Star-Spangled Banner, too, 
ALL— ; 
The while the school sings heartily 
“My country, ’tis of thee.” 
(All join in singing “America.’’) 


Different Opinions 
By Mrs. Effie Crawford 


(For two boys, dressed, respectively, as country 
and city boys.) 
CouNTRY Bory— 
I'd like to be a city boy, 
For anybody knows 
It would be heaps and heaps of fun 
To go to all the shows. 
I’d have a pair of roller skates 
And coaster wagon, too, 
But best of all, there’d never be 
The chores at night to do. 


He never has the cows to milk 
Or wood to get, like me; 

Oh, what a very easy time 
A city boy must see. 

I’d like to change this life of mine— 
For it is one that bores,— 

But Dad says, “Sonny, hurry now, 
And do your evening chores.” 


City Boy— 

I wish I were a country lad— 
The country life for mine— 

The shady lanes, the running streams, 
They surely must be fine. 

Oh, just to bring the cows at night, 
Oh, just the Jersey cream 

That never saw a milkman’s cart 
Would be a joy supreme. 


My coaster wagon I would give, 
My roller skates go free, 

Just for a week out on the farm,— 
But what’s the use? Oh, gee! 

For Mother’s calling and I know 
That this is music day, 

And I must practice runs and scales 
Instead of goin’ to play. 


My Father 
By Hattie Blanche Kimball 


When Father takes the baseball bat 
And plants himself so square, 
Right near the plate, and swats that 
ball, 
We all say, “I declare, 


“Why, Father is himself once more, 
He’s younger every day!” 

(It takes a limber fellow 
With kids like us to play.) 


The boys all envy me my dad, 
’Cause he’s so full of fun; 

He plays our games and tells us jokes, 
And teaches us to run, 


On holidays we take a lunch 
And tramp off to the woods, 
And when we’re through, the boys all 
say: 
“Your dad, he’s got the goods.” 


Welcome 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Down on the farm my grandpa’s cow 
Looks at me and says “Mo-o0,” 

’Cause that’s the way a friendly cow 
Must say her howdy-do. 


The cat that was a kitten wee 
Last summer, greets me now 

And tries to tell me she is glad 
By simply saying “Me-ow.” 


The little piggies one and all 
Attempt a howdy-do, 

Although it sounds to me as if 
They’re saying “Uh, uh, uh!” 


The faithful dog that ev’ry night 
From pasture brings each cow, 

Means howdy-do, I’m very sure, 
Though he just says “Bow-ow.” 


The ducks are glad as they can be 
To see me coming back, 

For all day. long they keep right up 
Their welcoming “Quack, quack!” 


The roosters, too, are glad I came, 
And try to tell me so; 

But since they can’t talk English, they 
Must be content to crow. 


It’s fine to come down to the farm 
And stay the summer through, 
When ev’ry thing, in its own way, 

Greets me with “Howdy-do.” 
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Come, Be Free 
By Mrs. Effie Crawford 
(Tune, “Old Black Joe”) 


Gone are the days, when we studied 
with a will, 

Gone are the hours when we tried our 
minds to fill, 

Gone, too, our thoughts to a brighter 
time we see, 

We hear the summer softly calling, 
“Come, be free.” 


Chorus— 

We’re coming, we’re coming, and our 
hearts are filled with glee, 

We hear the summer softly calling, 
“Come, be free.” 


Why should we weep, when our hearts 
are light and gay? 

Why should we sigh, for the times now 
passed away? 

Longing for days, that will so happy 
be, 

We hear the summer softly calling, 
“Come, be free.” 

—Chorus. 


Where are the tests that troubled us 
of old? 

The days now gone, when teacher used 
to scold? 

Gone from our minds, for all of us 
agree 

We hear the summer softly calling, 
“Come, be free.” 

—Chorus. 


Helping Daddy 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Helping Daddy on the farm 
Is the finest way 

Any little boy can spend 
Each long vacation day. 


We always have a garden 
That needs a boy to hoe, 

And pull up all the useless weeds, 
So things we plant can grow. 


Then, I can get the cows each day, 
And feed the chickens, too. 

It isn’t hard to find enough 
That any boy can do. 


Yes, I will help my daddy 
Just the very best I can, 

For, don’t you see, that is the way 
I'll learn to be a man? 
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Entertainment Books for June 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment features 
. The material is classified for use in different groups of 
grades, and in schools containing all grades. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is suit- 
able for use on other patriotic occasions. 
tations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays. 192 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


The Story of the American Flag—From 25 to 250 in cast, including children 
of all ages. Plays forty-five minutes. Illustrated. Price 15 cents. 


America’s Making—A patriotic pageant for intermediate and grammar grades. 
Includes several folk dances and songs. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


It meets every need. (192 


Included are Recitations, Quo- 


Price 35 cents. 














The Old Clothes Mender 
By Nita Van Housen 


Underneath the rosebush 
A brownie lives alone, 

He sleeps on the rose leaves 
And sits on a stone. 


He has a little needle, 
A thimble and some thread; 
He sews from early morning 
Until time to go to bed. 


He darns the silken stockings 
The fairies leave at dawn; 

They tear them when they’re dancing 
At night upon the lawn. 


He mends the ragged wings 
Of awkward butterflies; 

He says they should be careful 
And learn to use their eyes. 


And when the friendly Mr. Toad 
Tore his brand new coat, : 

Brownie found some thread to match, 
And fixed it for a groat. 


The shabby little fellow 
Needs a new suit himself,— 

He’s had the cloth a long time 
Lying on a shelf. 


When he’ll ever get it made 
Nobody really knows,— 
So busy sewing all the time 
On other people’s clothes. 


Camping 
By Elizabeth Hart 


There is lots of fuss and flurry, 
And quite a bit of worry, 
Just packing clothes and things to 
take to camp; 
There are coats for when it’s coldish, 
And rubbers rough and oldish, 
’Cause the weather’s apt to be a lit- 
tle damp. 


But the lake is cool and splashy, 
And the wet sand soft and mashy, 
And the woods are fine to take a 
morning tramp; 
It’s almost like a party, 
We laugh and eat so hearty, 
For nothing tastes so good as when 
you camp. 


And at night we’re snug and happy, 
Although the tent is flappy, 
And our flashlight makes a little 
hanging lamp; 
And if the bed is bumpy, 
And hard in spots and lumpy, 
Yet, just the same, it’s lots of fun 
to camp. 


In the Fields 
By Alice Hirsh 


I went into the fields to-day, 

And found the fairies at their play; 

I could not see them,—could not hear,— 
And yet I knew that they were near. 


The touches light upon my face 
Were fairies’ wings, which left no 
trace; 
The soft, 
‘around 
Were fairies’ feet upon the ground. 


sweet sounds heard all 


I almost seemed to hear my name; 
I almost heard, “We’re glad you came!” 
And then—I softly slipped away, 





And left the fairies at their play. 
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Minnesota 
Colorado 
Yellowstone 
Utah 
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Park 


Jaspe 





is the year 
fo go West 


Low round trip 
fares. Wide 
choiceofroutes. 
Stopover any- 
where—Splen- 
did through 


trains. 








Escorted all-expense tours 
to Yellowstone - Colorado, 
Zion National Park and 
California. Ask about them. 











Send for booklet “Forty Ways and 
More to California and the North 
Pacific Coast’’ and other descrip- 
tive literature. 


C. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago, Ill. 












And never see the lovely things 


And.then I went outdoors to be 


If I knew how to look just right 


Month of Roses 
By Elsa Gorham Baker 


Grown-up folks call June “the month 
of roses,” 
I like June for other things than posies. 
Then at last we get a rest from 
school— 
Needn’t give a thought to book and 
rule. 
(Don’t tell Teacher what you heard me 
say, 
She can’t see why I should feel this 
way.) 
I can hardly wait till June is here— 
Long, warm days; blue sky so soft and 
clear; 
July—August — each month full of 
joy— 
Oh, it’s great to be a country boy! 
Roaming through the fields the whole 
long day, 
Picking berries, helping rake the hay, 
Spashing in the good old swimming 
pool 
Where the willow shade is green and 
cool, 
Slowly, day by day, the time draws 
near— 
I can hardly wait till June is here. 
Grown-up folks may call it “month of 
roses”— 
I like June for other things than 
posies. 


Hear the Story 
By Alice Jean Cleator 
Tune: “Comin’ Through The Rye.” 


Hear the story, 
See the glory, 

Of the time of June; 
Blossoms swelling, 
Rivers telling, 

Earth is all in tune. 


Chorus— 
Hear the story, 
See the glory, 
Of the time of June, 
When roses pout, 
And glad winds shout, 
And earth is all in tune. 


Silver lining 
Brightly shining, 
Gleams o’er cloud-rims gray; 
Every forest 
Sings in chorus, 
“June is here to-day.” 
—Chorus. 
Woods and valleys, 
Each a palace, 
Shine with radiant bloom; 
Winter’s ended, 
Joy’s descended 
O’er its silent gloom. 
—Chorus. 


Through the meadows, 
Sun and shadows 
Nature’s message thrills; 
Grasses creeping, 
Brooklets leaping, 
Down the slanting hills. 
—Chorus. 


Seeing Eyes 
By Bertha A. Pownall 


One day my grandma said to me, 

“I hope you have the eyes that see”; 
And I looked up in queer surprise,— 
For what else could I use my eyes? 


But then, dear Grandma ’splained it 
out, 
How some folks only fret ‘and pout, 


That each new season with it brings. 


All by myself, to really see 
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List of 
Canadian Pacific Agents 


Atlanta, 49N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati, 201 Dixie 

Terminal Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1010 Chester Ave. 
Detroit, 1231 Washington Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo.,601 Railway 

Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 621 S.Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. S. 
Montreal, 141 St. James St. 
New York,Madison Ave.,at 44th St. 
Philadelphia, Locust at 15thSt. 
Pittsburgh, 338 Sixth Ave. 
Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle, 1320-22 Fourth Ave. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 

905 Fifteenth St., N. W. 
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Bungalow Camps 
In the 


Canadian Pacific 


Rockies 


Can you imagine a more ideal retreat for 
a vacation than a complete, cozy bunga- 
low with running water, electric lights 
and a wood fire stove in the heart of vir- 
gin forests and snow-capped peaks, ad- 
joining beautiful lakes, flower-covered 
slopes, and rugged banks of swiftly mov- 
ing mountain streams? What a tonic for 
tired brains and frayed nerves. Sports? 
Anything you  like—hiking, motoring, 
dancing, kodaking, riding, fishing, climb- 
ing—in the sweetest, purest air on earth. 
You’ll marvel at your appetite—and bully 
meals await you three times a day at the 
central community house. It’s all fun and 
no work in these popular bungalow camps 
—nine of them—and the rates are 


Only $5.50 a Day 


American Plan 


—less if you stay a week or longer. Why 
not make it a party of friends. The sea- 
son is from July to September. Now is 
the time to make your reservations for a 
vacation in this Alpine wonderland. Let 
us tell you more about these inexpensive 
bungalow camps operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at Yoho, O’Hara, Wapta, 
Moraine Lake, Storm Mountain, Vermil- 
ion River, Radium Hot Springs and Lake 
Windermere. 





For slight additional cost you may extend 
your trip to the beautiful and interesting 
cities of Vancouver and Victoria through 
the celebrated Thompson and Fraser 
River Canyons. These reduced fares also 
apply to Seattle, Portland and other Pacif- 
ic coast cities. Open-top observation cars 
and the finest of train service help to 
make this one of the most interesting and 
enjoyable sight-seeing trips in the world. 


For holidays that bring you back revital- 
ized, ask our nearest agent about Cana- 
dian Pacific Bungalow Camps, Hotels, 
train service, and special summer rates 
to the Pacific coast. 


ian Pacific 


The World’s Greatest Travel System 











At all the loveliness in sight. 
















A Mother Goose Party 
By Meta Liles 
CHARACTERS 


Mother Goose 
Little Boy Blue 
Little Miss Muffet 
Cat and the Fiddle 
Jack-Be-Nimble 
Tommy Tucker Jack Jingle 
Jack Horner Old King Cole 
Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Sprat 

Peter Pumpkin-Eater 


(Enter Mother Goose dressed in long 
dress with apron, pointed cap, and 
carrying broomstick.) 

MoTHER GoosE— 

I’m expecting my children, one and all, 
To come to this party,—the short and 
the tall. 

(Enter Little Boy Blue, Little Miss 
Muffet, Jack-Be-Nimble, Tommy Tuck- 
er, Peter Pumpkin-Eater, Tommy 
Green, Jack Horner, Johnny Stout. 
Mother Goose shakes hands with each, 
calling the name. Each character bows 
to audience as his name is called.) 

MoTHER GoosE— 

Welcome, my dear children, with greet- 
ings most hearty. 
Have a good time at Mother Goose’s 
party. 
(Scans crowd.) 
But where is my darling little Bo-Peep? 

J ACK-BE-NIMBLE— 

Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 
And can’t tell where to find them. 

MoTHER GOOSE (patting Bo-Peep)— 

Leave them alone, and they will come 
home, 
Wagging their tails behind them. 

Tommy TucKER—Here come the Cat 
and the Fiddle. 

(Enter the Cat and the Fiddle. 
children dramatize and all sing): 
Hey, diddle diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed to see such sport 

And the dish ran away with the 

spoon. 

JACK JINGLE (entering)— 

Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, 
The cow’s in the corn. 
Where is the little boy who looks after 
the sheep? 
(Looks around.) 

Miss MuFFet (pointing)—He’s un- 
der the haycock, fast asleep. 

JACK JINGLE (to Miss Muffett)— 
Will you wake him? 

Miss MurreT— 

No, not I, 

For if I do, 

He’ll be sure to ery. 
(Jack goes out.) 

(Mistress Mary enters, with Jack 
and Jill crying and carrying pail.) 

Mistress MAry— 

Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after. 

MoTHER GoosE—My poor dears, dry 
those tears, and show me how it hap- 
pened. 


Tommy Green 
Johnny Stout 
Little Bo-Peep 
Mistress Mary 
Jack and Jill 


Five 


(They dramatize.) 
JACK HORNER (points finger at Mis- 
tress Mary and says teasingly)— 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 


1 
| 
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MISTRESS Mary— 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And fair maids, all in a row. 
MoTHER GOOSE— 
Now each one must do a stunt, 
If it is only to laugh or to grunt. 
NIMBLE JACK (stretching himself)— 
All right. 
(Places candlestick in center of stage.) 
TomMMY TucKER (as Nimble Jack 
jumps )— 
Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 
Jack, jump over the candlestick. 








MoTHER GOOSE (looking around)— 
Where is Little Miss Muffet? 
JACK HORNER (pointing to her)— 
She sits on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey. 
(Miss Muffet jumps 
screaming to Mother Goose.) 
JACK HORNER (investigating)— 
Up came a spider and sat down beside 
her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 

Mistress Mary (pointing finger at 

Tommy Tucker)— 

Little Tommy Tucker sings for his 
supper, 

What shall be eat? 
butter. 


up and runs ' 








. ; | She promised to beat us and put us to 
White bread and | 


How shall he cut it without any knife? , 


How shall he be married without any 
wife? 

ToMMY TUCKER (pointing to Peter 
Pumpkin-Eater)— 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her. 

PETER PUMPKIN-EATER— 

I put her in a pumpkin shell, 

And there I kept her pretty well. 


MotHEeR GoosE—What shall we have | 


for refreshments? 








(Enter Jack Jingle, ringing a bell.) | 


JACK JINGLE— 
Ding, dong, dell, 
Pussy’s in the well. 
ALL (excitedly)—Who put her in? 
JACK JINGLE—Little Tommy Green. 
JACK HoRNER—Who’ll pull her out? 
JACK AND JILL—Little Johnny Stout. 
ALL (pointing to Tommy Green, whe 
covers his face with his hands)— 
What a naughty, naughty boy was that, 
To drown the poor, poor pussy cat, 
Who never did him any harm, 
But killed the mice in his father’s barn. 
JacK JINGLE—Here comes the Old 
Woman Who Lived in the Shoe, and 
all her children, crying. 
MoTHER GoosE—Welcome, my good 
Woman Who Lived in the Shoe. 
OLD WomMAN (sighing)—I have so 
many children I don’t know what to do. 
MoTHER GOOSE— 
But why do you cry, my pretty dears? 
Tell me the cause of all those tears. 
CHILDREN (sobbing)— 
Mother gave us some broth without 
any bread, 


bed. 
MotTHER GoosE— 
Mistress Mary needed a spanking, 
So did Nimble Jack, 
Give them a promise instead of the 
stuff, 





And let it go at that. 

(Children dry tears and are merry.) | 
Mistress Mary—Here comes Old | 

King Cole. 

| (Jack Jingle and Jack-Be-Nimble go | 
to meet him, each taking an arm.) | 


| 
* Jack JINGLE— 
Old King Cole is a merry old soul, 


ALL — Four-and-twenty blackbirds A merry old soul is he. 


baked in a pie. 
(All sing, or recite in unison.) 

Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full 
of rye, 

Four and twenty blackbirds baked in 
a pie. 

When the pie was opened, the birds be- 
gan to sing, 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish, to set be- 
fore the king? 


The king was in the counting house, 
counting out his money, 
The queen was in the parlor, eating 
bread and honey, 
The maid was in the garden, hanging 
out the clothes, 
Along came a blackbird and pecked 
off her nose. 
PETFR—Here come Mr. 
Jack Sprat. 
(They enter, arms locked.) 
Preter—Mr. Sprat, your wife is fat. 
Why are you so lean? 
JACK SPRAT— 
I, Jack Sprat, can eat no fat, 
My wife can eat no lean. 
Mrs. SPRAT— 
So, betwixt us both, 
We lick the platter clean. 
Mr. AND Mrs. Sprat_ (looking 
around)—Where is little Jack Horner? 
LITTLE Bo-PEEP— 
Little Jack Horner sits in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie, 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a 
plum, 
And said 


and Mrs. 





JacK HORNER (jumping uwp)— 
What a big boy am I! 





| 


Outp KING COLE (standing in center | 
and laughing loudly)— 
I want my pipe. 
(Mistress Mary brings it.) 
I want my bowl. 
(Bo-Peep brings it.) 
I want my fiddlers three. 
(Three Fiddlers stand out.) 
Every fiddler, get a fine fiddle, 
A very fine fiddle get ye, 
Twee tweedle dee, tweedle dee, go the 
fiddlers three. 


ALL— 
Oh, there’s none so rare, as can 
compare, 
With Old King Cole and his fiddlers 
three. 


(All sing a Mother Goose song.) 


My Own 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


There’s not a name in all the world 
That sounds so dear to me 

As America the beautiful, 
The homeland of the free. 


There’s not a flag that’s waving 
That is brighter or more true; 
There’s none that’s any fairer 
Than our own Red, White, and Blue. 


Oh, it makes my? heart beat proudly 
Any place and any time 

That I see Old Glory floating; 
For this land and flag are? mine! 


1. Hold up flag. 
2. Place hand on heart. 
3. Point to self. 
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Vacation’s Teacher 
By Elsie Melchert Fowler 


School is over, school is over, 
Glad vacation time is here; 

Good-by then, dear little playmates, 
Good-by to you, teachers dear. 


You have taught us many lessons, 
Games and songs and stories, too— 
Pretty gifts to make for others, 
All of which we never knew. 


School is over, school is over, 
Glad vacation days are here, 
But we need not cease our learning 
In the summer of the year. 


Bird and bee and budding blossom, 
Washing wavelet, shining sand, 
Teach us all their wondrous secrets, 

When we try to understand. 


Then when we return in autumn, 
How surprised you all may be 

That our teacher for the summer 
Was a flower, bird, or tree. 


Plenty of Bites 
By Daisy M. Moore 


I’ve been to the creek 

With my new fishing pole; 
I sat on a log 

By the deep swimming hole. 


I baited my hook 
And threw it far in— 
I made that myself 
From a lovely bent pin. 


Did I have any luck? 
Oh, a lot of hard bites! 


| My face and my hands 


And my legs are just sights! 


It wasn’t the fish, 
I am sorry to say,— 
Mosquitoes and gnats 
Did the biting to-day! 


Around the World 
By Lila B. Leach 


When I grow up to be a man 
I’ll cross the ocean blue; 
I’ll visit many foreign lands, 

And daring deeds will do. 


First, in the jungles I will roam, 
And hunt the wild beasts there; 
The tiger, lion, or elephant 
I'll track right to his lair. 


Next, I will journey to the North, 
And build my house of snow; 
I'll dress in fur from head to foot, 

Just like an Eskimo. 


Then I will visit other lands, 
Till treasure chests o’erflow; 

I’ll notice folk live differently 
In each place that I go. 


When I have been around the world, 
I’ll turn my ship toward home, 
And then what stories I can tell 
To small boys of my own! 


His First Speech 
By Mrs. Orville King 


| I’m such a little fellow 


To try to make a speech, 
So [ll just wave my hand 

And make a bow to each. 

(Bows with a wide sweep as he 
waves his hand.) 
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This Summer/ 


CALIFORNIA 


vin SpanishcAmericas 


The only line to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco offering 2 Days at 
Panama Canal and visits at Colom- 
bia, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Mexico. 


$350 ONE WAY WATER 
ROUND TRIP ONE WAY RAIL 


The Panama Mail Cruise is the most in- 
teresting, most economical route to the coast. 
Meals and bed included aboard steamer. Re- 
turn by any direct rail route, with stop-over 
privilegesat Apache Trail, Yellowstone, Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite. Slight additional cost via 
Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. 


t r our trip now. Write 
" illustrated booklet or ask for 
representative to call. 


PANAMA MAIL 
S. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Sq. 
Bowling Green 46380 
‘ New York City. 




















‘‘Arlington Operated’’ 


Hotel Ansonia 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets 
New York City 


12 minutes from Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Stations 


5 minutes to Theatres and Shopping 
District 


1260 ROOMS 


(All Outside) 


New York’s most complete 
hotel. Everything for com- 
fort and convenience of 
our guests. 


Two Restaurants 
Open from 6:30 A.M. until midnight 


Music al Dancing 
2 Radio Orchestras 
- Ladies’ Turkish Bath 
Beauty Parlor Drug Store 
Barber Shop 
Stock Broker’s Office 
All in the Ansonia Hotel 


TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Rooms and Bath - $3.50 per day 
Large double Rooms, twin beds, Bath 
$6.00 per day 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath, 2 persons 
$7.00 per day 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


A restful hotel—away from all the noise 
and “‘dirt”’ of the “Roaring Forties.” No 
coal smoke, our steam plant equipped oil 
fuel. Coolest Hotel in New York in Summer « 


The Ansonia 


In Conjunction with the Hotels Colonial, 
Anderson, Richmond and Cosmopolitan 


‘‘Arlington Operated’’ 


EUROPE 1926 


France, the Riviera, Nice, Monte-Carlo, Italy to 
Naples, Capri, Pompeii, the Italian Lakes, Switzer- 
land, , Interlaken, Lucerne, the Rhine to Cologne, 
Belgium, re England and Scotland. 
nd for ary tive booklet 
EUROPEAN’ AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Uncle Sam and His Helpers 
By Lillian M. Tower 


(Costumes may be very simple or elaborate as 
one chooses) 


UNcLE SAM— 

Good people, I have come to-day, 

To hear what each one has to say, 

And what they’ll do for me. 

I need the young as well as old, 

The farmer and the teacher, 

The soldier and the business man, 

The lawyer and the preacher. 

These children can be all of these, 

So let me hear from you, 

What can be done for Uncle Sam, 

And what you each will do. 

There are all my people to be fed, 

And homes for them to build, 

They must be educated, too, 

And churches must be filled; 

And some must don the khaki, and 

My ships must all be manned, 

I must have merchants, doctors, 

And the best in any land. 

FARMER— 

How do you do, dear Uncle Sam! 

I’m sure you know, now, who I am; 

The backbone of the nation, we, 

Without us farmers, where’d you be? 

We'll always help you with our best, 

We'll feed you,—put us to the test. 

SoLDIER— 

Dear Uncle Sam, for you I’ll stand 

As guardian over this fair land. 

No foe shall overcome, for we 

Shall fight for glorious liberty. 

Just count on us to do the right, 

We'll always help with all our might. 

SAILOR— 

A sailor from the foamy deep, 

Dear Uncle Sam, I’ve come to keep 

A promise that I made, that we 

Would do our part on rolling sea; 

We bring you products from the 
East,— 

Among your helpers we’re not least. 


TEACHER— 

To teach your boys and girls, my work, 
Dear Uncle Sam, I never shirk; 
Good citizens I try to make, 

And that, I’m sure, is no mistake. 
For sailors, farmers, soldiers, all 
Must loyal be, both large and small. 


CARPENTER AND MAason— 
We'll build your houses, stores and 
such, 

Insure success of all we touch; 
Just try us out and you will see 
What famous helpers we can be. 
For “better homes” we take a stand, 
The very best for our great land. 


DocToR AND NURSE— 
Your people’s health we'll watch 
with care, 
We'll teach them what to eat and 
wear, 
To treat their bodies as they should, 
And thus be strong and wise and 
good. 
Without us you would be quite lame, 
So let us enter in the game. 
CHILD— 
I’m very small, dear Uncle Sam, 
But I am doing what I can; 
I go to school and study well, 
And learn to read and write and 
spell. 
I want to be your helper, too, 
And some day bigger things I’ll do. 


The Brooklet’s Reply 
By Daisy M. Moore 


“Brooklet, tell me why you hurry, 
Hurry, hurry on your way; 

Pray why do you never, never, 
Never, never stop to play?” 


“Child, because the Ocean’s calling, 
Calling, calling back to me; 





If I loiter I shall never, 
Never, never reach the sea!” 
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See the best of Scenic cAmerica 


on the Rock Island’s 


big combination tour— 


THREE VACATIONS 
One Low Round Trip Fare 


i all SliOwswme 
alifiorma 


OR—Make this a Colorado vacation on the new 
“All-expense—Go-as-you-please” plan. 


Our Vacation Travel Service Bureau issues, at sur- 
prisingly low cost, tickets good for railroad and Pull- 
man transportation, meals in dining cars, accommo- 
dations in Colorado {de luxe or “roughing it,” as 
desired} and sight-seeing rail and auto trips. 


For example: Two weeks from Chicago—first-class- 
hotel basis, $150.00; from St. Louis, $143.25. Similar 
reductions from other cites. Greater reductions, if 
patrons prefer camps or ranches. 


A tour planned, but not timed, for you. Choose 
your own time for each scenic excursion. 


Ask also about 


“Personally Conducted” tours 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau, 
754A La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me your free booklet on (Colorado, 
OYellowstone [JCalifornia (check book or books 
desired) also complete information regard- 
ing fares, stop-overs,etc. I am interested in your 
AIlExpense Plan Tours to Colorado—LPerson- 
ally conducted—()Go-as-you please, 


Name 
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The Inchcape Rock 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea,— 

The ship was still as she could be; 

Her sails from heaven received no 
motion; 

Her keel was steady in the ocean, 


Without either sign or sound of their 
shock, 

The waves flowed over the Inchcape | 
rock; 

So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape bell. 


The holy Abbot of Aberbrothok 


Had placed that bell on the Inchcape | 


rock; 





On a buoy in the storm it floated and | 


swung, 


And over the waves its warning rung. 


When the rock was hid by the surges’ 
swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 


And then they knew the perilous rock, | 


And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 


The sun in heaven was shining gay,— 

All things were joyful on that day: 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled 
around, 

And there was joyance in their sound. 


The buoy of the Inchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 
Sit Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker 

speck. 


He felt the cheering power of spring,— 
It made him whistle, it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess; 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. 


His eye was on the bell and float: 
Quoth he, “My men, put out the boat; 
And row me to the Incheape rock, 


And I'll plague the priest of Aber- | 


brothok.” 


The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Incheape rock they go; 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 
And cut the warning bell from the float. 


Down sank the bell with a gurgling | 


sound; 
The bubbles rose, and burst around. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, “The next who comes 
to the rock 
Won’t bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 


Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away,— 

He scoured the seas for many a day; 

And now, grown rich with plundered 
store, 

He steers his course to Scotland’s shore. 


So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day; 
At evening it hath died away. 


On the deck the Rover takes his stand; 

So dark it is they see no land. 

— Sir Ralph, 
soo 

For there is the dawn of the rising | 
moon.’ 

“Canst hear,” said one, “the breakers 
roar? 

For yonder, methinks, should be the 
shore. 

Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape 
bell.” 


They a no sound; 
stron 

Though "the wind hath fallen, they drift 
along 

Till md ‘vessel strikes with a shivering | 


shock,— 
Alas! it is the Inchcape rock! 


the swell is) 





| 
| 
| 





“It will be lighter | 
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Poems 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair; 
He cursed himself in his despair. 

The waves rush in on every side; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound he poomed to 
hear,— 
A sound as if with the Inchcape bell 
The Evil Spirit was ringing his knell. 
Robert Southey. 


The Motherless Turkeys 


The White Turkey was dead! 
White Turkey was dead! 
How the news through the barn-yard 


The 


went flying! 
Of a mother bereft, four small turkeys 
were left, 
And their case for assistance was 
crying. 


E’en the Peacock respectfully folded 
his tail 
As a suitable symbol of sorrow, 
And his plainer wife said, “Now the 
old bird is dead, 
Who will tend her poor chicks on the 
morrow? 


“And when evening around them comes 
dreary and chill 
Who above them will watchfully 
hover?” 
“Two each night I will tuck ’neath my 
wings,” said the Duck, 
“Though I’ve , eight of my own I 
must cover.” 
“I have so much to do! For the bugs 
and the worms 
In the garden ’tis tiresome pickin’; 
I have nothing to spare—for my own i 
must care,’ 
Said the Hen with one chicken. 


“How I wish,” said the Goose, “I could 
be of some use, 
For my heart is with love over-brim- 
ming; 
The next morning that’s fine they shall 
go with my nine 
Little yellow-backed goslings out 
swimming! 


sie | 7 em what I can,” the old Dorking 


«Md for help they may call upon 
me too 
' Though I have ten of my own that are 
only half grown, 
And a great deal of trouble to see to. 





“But those poor little things, they are 
all heads and wings, 
And their bones through the feath- 
ers are stickin’!” 
“Very hard it may be; but, oh, don’t 
come to me! 
Said the Hen with one chicken. 


“Half my care, I suppose, there is no- | 


body knows, 


I’m the most overburdened of moth- | 


ers! 

They must learn, little elves, how to 
scratch for themselves, 

And not seek to depend upon others. 


She went by with a cluck, and the | 


Goose to the Duck 
Exclaimed in surprise, “Well I nev- 
er! 


Said the Duck, “I declare, those who | 


have the least care 
You will find are complaining for- 
ever! 


“And when all things appear to look 
threatening and drear, 
And when troubles your pathway 
are thick in, 
For aid in your woe, oh, beware how 


you go 
To a hen with one chicken!” 
Marian Douglas. 


The Poet’s Song 


The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 
He pass’d by the town and out of the 


street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of 
the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the 
wheat; ; 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and 


sweet, 

That made the wild swan pause in 
her cloud, 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 


The swallow stopt as he hunted the 


ee, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on 
his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the 


prey, 
And the nightingale thought, “I have 
sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay; 
For he sings of what the i will be 
When the years have died away.’ 





“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 
Books One and Two 


J ines remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 
Book Two 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 
is the same size as Book One and con- 
Like Book One, it may be had in standard 


of “Poems Teachers Ask For” 
tains more than 200 poems. 
cloth covers, for $1.00, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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The Auction Extraordinary 


I dreamed a dream in the midst of my 
slumbers, 

And as fast as I dreamed, it was coined 
into numbers. 

My thoughts ran along in such beauti- 


ful metre, 

I am sure I ne’er saw any poetry 
sweeter. 

It =. that a law had been recently 
ma 


That a tax on old bachelors’ pates 
should be laid; 

And, in order to make them all willing 
to marry, 

| The tax was as large as a man could 





| well carry. 


| 


| The bachelors grumbled, and _ said 
| *twas no use, 

| T'was cruel injustice and _ horrid 
abuse ;— 

| 


And declared that, to save their own 
hearts’ blood from spilling, 

Of such a vile tax they would ne’er pay 
a shilling. 

But the rales determined their scheme 
to pursue, 

So hip set all the bachelors up at 
vendue. 

A crier was sent through the town to 
and fro. 

To + his bell and his trumpet to 


And to 0 awl ou out to all he might meet 
is wa 
“Ho! 4 forty old. bachelors sold here to- 
ay! 


And ' sngguaaal all the old maids of the 
town, 
a hon in her very best bonnet and 


een “thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red, 
and pale, 

Of = description, all flocked to the 
sale 

The auctioneer, then, in his labor be- 


gan, 

And called out aloud, as he held up a 
man,— 

“How much for a bachelor? Who 


wants to buy?” 
Ina ae each maiden responded, 


In pt at a hugely extravagant 
The ibachelors all were sold off in a 


And y vod old maidens,—some younger, 
some older,— 
Each lugged an old bachelor home on 
her shoulder! 
Anonymous. 





Mr. Finney’s Turnip 


| Mr. Finney had a turnip 
And it grew behind the barn. 
It grew there, and it grew there, 
And the turnip did no harm. 


| It grew, and it grew, 
Till it could get no taller. 
| Mr. Finney pulled it up 
| And put it in his cellar. 


It lay there, and it lay there, 
Till it began to rot. 

His daughter Sally took it up 
And put it in the pot. 


| She boiled it, and she boiled it, 

As long as she was able. 

His daughter Peggy fished it out 
And put it on the table. 


Mr. Finney and his wife, 
They sat down to sup, 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Until they ate the turnip up. 
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asty~Cocoa:’ 
-~and Delicious } 
Chocolate Cake 


| BAKER’S | 
| Cocoa and | 
Chocolate | 


Delightful foods and 
beverages of high quality, 
pure and healthful. 













f Gia 
Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 
Montreal, Canada 


| 
Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. | 
| 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free. 
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TEACH ENGLISH "Srrecucames 


Less effort—better results. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective 
and Preposition Games, each 75c; entire set, $2.50. 
American Speech Game Company, Box 815, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Catalog and directions 15c. 
Basketry Materials ok wae. wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles books, tools, dyes. 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 





“‘Teacher’s 
Secrets”’ 





That costume is 
wonderful, What did ‘Cecille’ charge for it?” 
“‘Cecille’ would have charged $60.00. It cost me 
less than twenty. I designed and made it myself.” 
“Why! I had no idea that you could design and 
make costumes.”’ 

“I couldn’t, but fortunately I read of a wonderful 
school that comes right into your own home and 
teaches you how. Last school vacation,I took it up.”’ 

“Oh!’* exclaimed Alice, “You mean Franklin 
Institute, I took that training myself. I just 
designed and made this gown, isn’t it just a” 
wonderful?” 7 
Over 22,000 girls and women, including many ae 


“Ann, you are lovely today. 


teachers, have taken. this instruction. Ps 
Every one 15 up, should mail the FRANKLIN 
coupon IMMEDIATELY _ for INSTITUTE 


F a 
REE SAMPLE LESSON. so Dept. S602, 


Teachers — Increase your . yW Rochester, N. Y. 
Dome during vacation «58 Rush to me FREE SAM- 
esigning and Mak- PLE LESSONS from the 


in f 

frende. ee System checked. 

= 0 Gown Designing (i Millinery 
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Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


On the Summit 


I stand on the summit. O God, how I 
love it! 

The stars are my lamps, and the earth 
is my bed. 

The rock is my altar; the air is my in- 
cense, 

And deep in my heart solemn anthems 
are said. 

Oh, dim, distant cities, I send you a 
challenge. 

Come up to the mountain. Its waft- 
ings are pure, 

Its temples unfashioned by man. ’Twas 
God wrought them. 

Come up, O ye hot-fevered cities of 


ure. 

Abandon your fashion, and towers and 
steeples. 

Fling down the bold proxy that tells 
you of God. 

Come up.to the mountain and worship 
untrammeled. 

oe is His image, your body a 
clod. 


Poor world! You are lying so far, far 
beneath me. 

O heavens of blue, I have reached you 
at last. 

Ye voices of silence, ye swell in com- 
pleteness. 

The wailing of earth is a thing of the 


past. 
—E. P.S. 
From Boston Evening Transcript. 


The Joy of the Spirit 


The best part of health is fine dispo- 
sition. It is more essential than talent, 
even in the works of talent. Nothing 
will supply the want of sunshine to 
peaches, and, to make knowledge valu- 
able, you must have the cheerfulness of 
wisdom. Whenever you are sincerely 
pleased, you are nourished. The joy of 
the spirit indicates its strength. All 
healthy things are sweet-tempered. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Success doesn’t “happen.” It is or- 
ganized, preempted, captured, by con- 
secrated common sense. 

—F. E. Willard. 


To be serene amid a losing fight, 
To meet with equal courage dark or 


light, : 
To hate all sham, and with persistent 


might 
To do brave deeds as in a Master’s 
sight— 
This is to learn life’s lesson, reach the 
height. 
—Charles Allen Dausson. 


Wouldst shape a noble life? Then cast 
No backward glances toward the past, 
And though somewhat be lost and gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born. 

What each day needs, that shalt thou 


ask. 
Each day will set its proper task. 
—Goethe. 


Never attempt to bear more than one 
kind of trouble at once. Some people 
bear three kinds—all they have had, 
all they have now, and all they expect 


to have. 
—Edward Everett Hale. 


Good luck will help a man over a 
ditch if he jumps hard enough. 
—Spurgeon. 


We are haunted by an ideal life, 
and it is because we have within us 
the beginning and the possibility of it. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


It is good to know; it is better to do; 
it is best to be. To be pure and 
strong, to be honest and earnest, to be 
kindly and thoughtful, and in all to be 
true, to be manly and womanly. He 
can do more for others who has done 
most with himself, 

—S. D. Gordon. 


Aim at the sun and you may not 
reach it; but your arrow will fly far 
higher than if aimed at an object on a 
level with yourself. 

—F. Hawes. 
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“T would not 


be without the chart” 


says Mrs. Virginia L. Paul 
of Markle, Indiana 





invaluable,”’ 
says Mrs. Virginia 
L. Paul of Indiana, 
“as an incentive to 
get pupils to wash 
their teeth twice 





100,000 Pro-phy-lac-tic 
charts were sent to teachers 
last year to help them teach 
Oral Hygiene. This year 
even more chartswill be used. 
They’re FREE. Send for 
yours. Use the coupon. 


with gold stars, 
postage prepaid. 
All you need to do 
is sign and mail the 
coupon below. 

Be sure your pu- 
pils are brushing 








daily. Every one 

wants to have a full chart of stars. 
It is not only a good health habit, 
but it improves their looks and 
makes the boys and girls more 
agreeable to work with. I would 
not be without the chart!”’ 

Mrs. Paul’s enthusiasm is typ- 
ical of the thousands of teachers 
who have discovered in the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Gold Star Chart a new 
and easier way to teach Oral Hy- 
giene. This chart is FREE. Actual 
size 31 by 21 inches. Complete 


- 

PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., 
Florence, Mass., 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with 
gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their 
teeth more frequently. 


>> 
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their teeth correct- 
ly with the correct brush. There is 
but one correct way to brush— up- 
ward and downward with the 
grain of the teeth. And there is but 
one scientifically correct tooth 
brush. It is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
It comes in two sizes for children 
—the Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby for 
those in the lower grades, and the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small for the older 
children. The former is 25c and the 
latter 40c. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, Florence, Mass. 


At the left are pictured the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult; the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, for 
those who prefer a small- 
sized brush; and the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby. 
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One Copy Free 


To Teachers and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Home Workers— 


to help build up children’s health 
and weight. 


ERE’S a 3l-page book 
packed with information, 
recipes, feeding schedules, and 
weight tables having to do with 
the health of children from 
birth to twelve years of age. 
It tells what malnutrition is, 
how to recognize it in a child 
and how to treat it. 


It describes vitamines and 
the minerals of foods. Shows 
how certain foods aid in in- 
creasing weight—gives recipes, 
directions and suggestions. 
Every teacher, every home 
worker and every mother 
should have a copy of it. 


827,000 Under-Weight 


An investigation conducted 
by the Department of Health 
of New York City a few years 
ago indicated that of one mil- 
lion school children, 827,000, 
or 83%, were in need of a 
physician’s care or ‘‘on the 
borderline” of malnutrition 
due to improper diet. And 
these children came from all 


types of homes, not from 
among the poor. 


32% of the grown men ex- 
amined for war service were 
found to be defective due to 
malnutrition at some time of 
life. 

So this subject is important 
in the up-bringing of a child. 


Tests Show It 


Experiments and tests by 
experts show that oranges and 
certain other foods are of far 
more importance in proper 
nutrition than many people 
have appreciated. 

In the book we offer you we 
tell why and how. 

On page 15, arranged by 
Dr. William R, P. Emerson, 
we print weight tables for 
girls and boys which 
show what weight 
each height should 
carry. 

But we can merely 
sketch the value of this 
booklet here. 

We grow oranges 
and are interested, 


therefore, in your knowing 
more about their value as a 
food. That is why we gladly 
send the booklet free. 

Every statement, every 
table in it is authentic. Just 
mail the coupon and we'll send 
a copy to you without charge. 

Any teacher, home worker, 
or mother will be glad to have 
the help it gives. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. 306-E, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me without charge one copy of 
ur book, “Feeding the Child for Health.” 
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yo 
(Only one copy can be furnished to each 
person.) 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Who was “Young Hickory” ?—Iowa, 

Martin Van Buren was known as 
“Young Hickory.” 

Why are the two names, 


Thompson and Ernest Thompson Seton, 
for the same author?—New York. 


This author’s original surname was 
Thompson, but it was changed to Seton. 

When was the West Point Military Academy 
established 7—West Virginia. 

This institution was_ established 
March 16, 1802. The first superin- 
tendent, Jonathan Williams, began his 
service April 15, 1802. : 

Who was called “‘The Sea King of the Sov- 
ereign West’’ ?—Ohio. 

This was a title given to Admiral 
Farragut by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
a poem which he read when, after the 
Civil War, the Union Club of Boston 
gave a dinner in honor of Farragut. 

What is the area of our national forests ?— 
Kansas, 

The total area of national forests in 
the United States, Alaska, and Porto 
Rico is almost one hundred sixty mil- 
lion acres, or two hundred fifty thou- 
sand square miles. 

Where can I obtain the poem containing the 
line, ‘‘Columbus crossed the Delaware in 1492’? 
—Colorado. 

The poem is “Johnny’s Hist’ry Les- 
son” by Nixon Waterman, and is con- 
tained in Poems Teachers Ask For, 
Book I (F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany). 

How many oil wells are there in the United 
States ?—Ohio. 

There are approximately 300,000 
oil wells in the United States, about 
five-sixths of these being in seven 
states. There are 174,000 wells in 
Pennsylvania, 60,000 in Oklahoma, 
38,000 in Ohio, 20,000 in Texas, 20,000 
in West Virginia, 18,000 in Kansas 
and almost 17,000 in Illinois. 

What is the Harmon Foundation ?—Rhode 
Island. 

The Harmon Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1921 by William E. Harmon 
of New York City for the purpose of 
promoting community playgrounds and 
also to aid in the raising of funds for 
social work; to encourage worthy social 
enterprises; and to loan.money to a 
limited number of students to assist 
them in getting a college education. 

How are teachers secured for United States 


Indian schools and to whom should application 
be made ?—Indiana, 


Teachers for the Indian schools are 
selected as a result of examinations 
held by the United States Civil Service 
Commission, appointments being made 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
For information regarding appoint- 
ments, vacancies, etc., address the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

1. What were Webster’s last words? 2. 
What President wrote his own epitaph, and 
what was it? 3. Who is the ‘Father of Green- 
backs’’ ?—Minnesota, 

1. Webster’s last words were, “I still 
live.” 2. Thomas Jefferson asked that 
three things be inscribed on his tomb- 
stone, these being, “Author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; of the Stat- 
ute for Religious Liberty in Virginia, 
and Founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia.” 3. Salmon P. Chase, Secretary 
of the Treasury from 1861 to 1864, was 
the “Father of Greenbacks.” He rec- 
ognized at the time that the issuing of 
the greenback notes was unconstitu- 
tional but upheld the action to meet the 
financial emergency of the time. Lat- 
er, while Chase was Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, that court took ac- 
tion declaring the greenback law un- 
constitutional. 


How many signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were not born in America?—South 


Ernest Seton 
used 


| Dakota, 


There were eight signers of the Dec- 


L nnarianaanetsceSNeNNS SRI | laration of Independence who were not 
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born in America. Button Gwinnett 
delegate from Georgia, and Robert 
Morris from Pennsylvania were born 
in England; Francis Lewis of New 
York was born in Wales; James Wij. 
son and John Witherspoon were born 
in Scotland, Wilson being a delegate 
from Pennsylvania and Witherspoon 
from New Jersey; three were born jn 
Ireland, Matthew Thornton from New 
Hampshire and James Smith and 
Georgé Taylor from Pennsylvania. 

What are the ten highest ranking states edy. 
cationally, in the order of their ranking 7~ 
Wyoming, 

This inquiry was referred to the U. 
S. Bureau of Education. A communi- 
cation from the Chief Clerk reads, 
“In reply to your letter I wish to say 
that the Bureau of Education does not 
attempt to rank either states or insti- 
tutions educationally. I am _ pleased, 
however, to send you a reprint which 
shows how this ranking has been made 
for the year 1922.” The reprint as- 
serts that the ranking was taken from 
a publication of the Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, en- 
titled “Educational Rank of States.” 
This ranking placed Washington first, 
and gave the next nine highest states 
as California, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, New York, Iowa, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Nebraska. The District of 
Columbia was ranked between Michi- 
gan and New York. 

How may a passport be secured and what 
is the cost ?—Vermont, 

Passports are issued to persons owing 
allegiance to the United States. The 
Secretary of State is the only official 
with power to grant and issue pass- 
ports, except that diplomatic and con- 
sular officers abroad may issue pass- 
ports in cases of emergency. The Sec- 
retary of State has power to refuse ap- 
plications at his discretion. Residents 
of the United States should make ap- 
plication direct. to the Secretary of 
State; persons in Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
or the Philippines make applications 
to the chief executives of those islands. 
Citizens of the United States who are 
in foreign countries must make appli- 
cation to the United States Secretary 
of State through the nearest diplo- 
matic or consular officer. A_ person 
desiring a passport must submit a 
written application in the form of an 
affidavit. The application must be wit- 
nessed by some person who has known 
the applicant at least two years. A 
fee of $10 is required. This amount 
in currency or postal money order 
should accompany application. No fee 
is chargec “to widow, child, parent, 
brother o. sister of an American sol- 
dier, sailor or marine buried abroad, 
to visit country of burial.” 
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National Bank, Hornell, N. Y.; First National 
Bank, Hornell, N. Y.; LeRoy National Bank, 
LeRoy, N. Y.; First National Bank, Wells- 
boro, Pa.; Merchants & Farmers National 
Bank, Dansville, N. Y.; Citizens Bank, Dans- 
ville, N. Y.; John Focht, Wellsboro, Pa.; 
Thomas W. Shannon, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. H. Miller, Dansville, N. Y.; Livingston 
County Trust Co., Geneseo, N. Y.; Sprins- 
water State Bank, Springwater, N. Y.; Li- 
vonia State Bank, Livonia, N. Y. 

W. J. BEECHER, 
Managing Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of April, 1926. 
Joseph C. Thomson, 


[Seal] Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 1927.) 
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Include 
YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


in your Western Trip 


In buying your Western round trip tick- 
et, it’s easy to include the great scenic 
“YTS” TOUR of Yosemite National 
Park, in California, on sale by all rail- 
road ticket agents. 


“Yosemite the Incomparable” 


ALL Yosemite’s world-famous 
natural wonders are reached by 
this Tour, including Merced River 
Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Hetch 
Hetchy Valley and Lake, Artists’ 
and Inspiration Points, Mariposa 
Grove of 600 Big Trees, and, after 
June 15, Glacier Point and Over- 
hanging Rock,—356 miles of 
rail and motor touring for $35.00 
from Merced, Calif., where all 
main-line railroad tickets permit 
free stopovers. 

Ask your ticket agent and write 
today fc free illustrated descrip- 


tive folder. Address 
YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO. 
Dept. G. Yosemite, Calif. 








Distinctive Sight Seeing 












BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO -HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way Interesting -Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 redstamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D.J, MAHLER, 156-A Mahler Park, 












Providence, R.I. 





Big Indian Pond, 
Camp Albans Bis ies Fond. 
For Business and Professional Women. 125 acres 
bordering the lake. Cozy cabins. Running water. 
Booklet on request. MISS E,M. PARKER, Box 136, 
So. Dartmouth, Mass. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 


Including Europe. Also Scandinavian Cruise $390, Europe 
36 days $290. Largest organization. 200 Colleges. Organ- 
izers earntrip. Student Tours, 238 BackBay ,Boston 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 65) 


around the schoolhouse once. Count 
your steps carefully and write the 
number on this sheet of paper, placing 
it in my desk.” For the very small 
children there were pictures to color 
and puzzles to solve. 

Suggestions will simply pour into 
your mind when once you begin using 
this device. What a relief it is to see 
the bugbear discipline melt away when 
se pupils are busy!—M. W., Minne- 
sota. 


An Excellent Library Paste 


Take a tablespoon of flour, add 
enough water to this flour to make a 
thick paste. Drop into the paste a 
piece of alum about one-half the size 
of an egg and five cents’ worth of oil 
of cloves. Put this on the stove and 
pour enough boiling water into it to 
thicken and clear it. Let this come 
to the boiling point and then take off 
the stove. 

This amount will be sufficient to fill 
a pound baking powder can, and if 
kept tightly covered when not in use, 
will keep for months without spoiling. 
—LAvuRA Murray, Kansas. 


Silent Reading Exercises 


The classroom teacher can no longer 
sit still and allow the children to form 
all kinds of wrong reading habits and 
excuse herself for doing so. The 
standardized tests are worth much to 
us if they have taught us to make and 
use our own silent reading exercises. 

If you have a third grade pupil who 
scores very low on a comprehension 
test in reading, why don’t you make a 
set of reading exercises for him? Be- 
gin with a paragraph or a short story 
cut from a first reader, mount it on 
manila paper, and print the questions 
you expect the child to answer on the 
other side. Ask yes and no questions. 
Make these exercises gradually more 
and more difficult, and see if your pu- 
pil does not gradually increase in 
ability to comprehend what he reads. 

If the story of “The Three Bears” 
is mounted, the questions may be simi- 
lar to the following: 

Did the bears leave home? 

Did the bears have six beds? 

Did Goldilocks eat the big bear’s 
soup? etc., until you have asked 
enough questions about the story. 

Use the standard reading tests such 
as the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test, 
as a model, if you do not care to make 
these exercises.—D. M., Pennsyl- 


vania. 

Creating Interest in Small Classes 
Every rural teacher knows. the 

difficulty of creating interest in a 


class of one pupil. My fourth grade 
was such a class, a small girl very 
much behind in reading, which made 
all her studies very difficult. Geog- 
raphy seemed absolutely beyond her 
comprehension. She seemed unable to 
grasp anything she read, nor did she 
have the least desire to find out the 
meaning of the words she could not 
understand. 

I tried several plans, but each failed. 
At last I decided that she should make 
a geography of her own. She used an 
old book for a container and pasted 
in it pictures representing plant and 
animal life of the different zones; in 
fact, every phase of geography as it | 
was taken up in the textbook. Under 
some of the pictures she wrote a few 
sentences explaining them. In search- 
ing for pictures, she found it neces- 
sary to read her textbook to find out 
just what was needed. She also found 
it necessary to know the meaning of 
all the words. This gave her the in- 
centive for studying which made the 
subject no longer difficult. : 

This method not only solved the 
geography problem, but motivated all 
other subjects, as they were so easily 
correlated with the geeography.— 
THELMA MartTIN, Washington. 





The world belongs to the energetic. 
—Emerson. 
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The Entire 


Pacific Coast 


Empire 


this summer. Make it the 











most interesting 
most enjoyable 
most instructive 













vacation tour you have 
ever taken—the expe- 
rience of a lifetime, 
never to be forgotten. 


A Thousand Scenic Glories in 
Washington, Oregon, California 


Take any of the trans-continental 
railroads to the Pacific Northwest, 
stopping at Yellowstone and Gla- 
cier Parks and crossing the massive 
Rockies to Spokane and the inde- 
scribable scenic beauties of the 
surrounding country—hundreds of 
restful lakes ‘76 within 50 miles of 
the city); picturesque Mt. Spokane; 
Lewiston Spiral Highway; Long 
Lake Power Development; the 
Grand Coulee and many points of 
historic interest. Thence over the 
Cascades to Seattle, Tacoma, the 
charming Puget Sound country, 
stately Mt. Rainier and the inspir- 
ing Olympics. 


To Portland, Multnomah Falls, 
Columbia Highway, snow-capped 
Mt. Hood, Mt. Jefferson and the 
Three Sisters. And don’t overlook 
Crater Lake National Park. 


Into California, the Golden State, 
with its four National Parks, Giant 
Redwood Highway and _ historic 
Spanish Missions. Visit fascinat- 
ing San Francisco, the Golden Gate, 
and Oakland across the bay. 
Thence along hundreds of miles of 
ocean shore line to Los Angeles and 
SanDiego,the land of orange groves, 
movie stars and bathing beauties. 


Or take a Southern route and come 
up from California through Oregon 
and the Puget Sound Country, re- 
turning through Spokane, heart of 
the great Inland Empire and gate- 
way to Yellowstone and Glacier 
Parks and the Canadian Rockies. 


No trip anywhere to compare with 

a tour through this vacation land 

supreme. Don’t wait another year 

to enjoy it. Write for free booklet 
Scenic Lure of Spokane.” 


Special round trip summer fares on all railroads. 


“Ohe City 
Alluring” 








Second National Indian Congress, Spokane, July 21-27, 1926. 
4000 Indians, 44 Tribes in native costumes. 
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How do you use 
your {eet> 


NLY a few of us have succumbed 

to the Charleston. But there is 
one “step” that every one practices 
pretty much all day long. That is the 
step you learned when a baby, simply 
to put one foot in front of the other 
and—keep going. 

So that you may “keep going” with 
greater ease and so that your feet may 
enable you to keep going just as tire- 
lessly and actively in future years, you 
have but to wear shoes that are in 
harmony with the natural requirements 
of the foot. 


The foot is flexible 


If your foot is held rigid in a shoe, 
that shoe is stealing the spring from 
your step. For the foot 
is a wonderful, spring- 
like shock-absorber 
composed of twenty-six 
movable bones, held in 
arched formation by 
muscles. That is why 
the Cantilever Shoe is 
flexible from toe to 
heel—so it can function with the foot. 

“But my feet need arch support”, some 
women will say. These are the very women 
who will appreciate the Cantilever Shoe most. 
For the snug-fitting Cantilever arch supports 
the foot arch, with flexibility. A most 
helpful kind of support this is, too, because it 
aids a weak foot while permitting it to regain 
its strength through exercise. 


Naturally shaped 


The graceful, natural lines of the normal foot 
have been accurately followed in the Cantilever 
Shoe. This is why the shoe 
fits so smoothly and looks so 
trim on the foot. A glance at 
the diagram at the nght will 
show you how the natural lines 
of the Cantilever give you 
maximum comfort. 

An interesting variety of at- 
tractive Cantilever pumps in 
pretty combinations may be seen 
this spring. Cantilever oxfords 
are good looking, too. There 
are several fancy oxford models as well as the 
regular conservative styles, that many women 
will always favor. Cantilever shoes are sold 
within shopping distance of practically all read- 
ers of this magazine. If you do not know the 
address of a conveniently located Cantilever 
store write the ntilever Corporation, 


427 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


( antilever 
Shoe 


For men and women and children 
—supports the arch, with flexibility. 























A-—Natural 
Soot. 

B—Cantilever 
last. 


C—Ordinary 
last. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Educative Possibilities of 
the School Lunch 


(Continued from page 22) 


What is rock salt and where does it 
come from? What is the other kind 
of salt? 

How is artificial ice made? 

What is bran? 

How are dishes made? How is glass 
made? 

How can you tell a good orange or a 
good grapefruit from a poor one? 

What is the cheapest way to buy 
sugar and flour? 


Let us study one of the menus on 
page 23 and determine what activities 
might grow out of the preparation of 
this one school lunch. 

The tomato soup offers opportunity 
for a study of how tomatoes are can- 
ned, and, if they are purchased at a 
store, how to determine what brands 
are reliable and what price to pay. 
Any number of questions about the 
source of the materials for the soup 
might naturally arise. It is interest- 
ing to think how many countries and 
states are represented in the produc- 
tion and transportation of the ingredi- 
ents for this one dish. 

Children should know the value of 
whole wheat bread compared with 
other breads. Experiments may be 
made to determine the difference in the 
flours and the food elements contained. 
This may lead to a study of cereals 
and their production all over the world. 
If the bread can be made in school, 
the cost should be compared with that 
of baker’s bread. Children are always 
interested in experimenting with yeast 
and often they are thereby stimulated 
to find out all that they can about fer- 
mentation and the growth of bacteria. 

A market may be visited and the 
ham purchased. What part of the pig 
is the ham? Why is it expensive? 
What are the other “cuts” called? 
Are other meats sold in “cuts”? These 
are questions which might naturally 
follow the trip to the market. 

Potatoes may be compared with 
bread as a food. The food elements of 
the various ingredients in the whole 
lunch may be determined by simple ex- 
periments for which no special appa- 
ratus is needed. The number of cal- 
ories may be figured and fitted into 
a daily plan for meals. At this time 
it may be found advisable to have a 
100-calorie exhibit. The individual 
child’s need would lead to many inter- 
esting arithmetic problems in fractions 
and percentage. The cost of the whole 
and of each individual dish is a simple 
problem. 

The value of milk and fruit may be 
determined by study and experimen- 
tation. 

We will remain blind to the oppor- 
tunities all about us unless we adopt, 
in practice as well as in theory, the 
definition of the aims of education 
which place health, use of leisure time, 
and citizenship above the mere learn- 
ing of facts and skills. The center of 
organization must be in the child and 
his present needs rather than in the 
subject matter if we would best pro- 
vide for his growth. 

Such school subjects as elementary 
science, and industrial arts as Dr. Bon- 
ser defines it, have particular value as 
starting points for child activity, be- 
cause they are so closely related to 
his everyday life and to his instinctive 
behavior. These subjects have not in 
the past been given the same emphasis 
as the subjects of history and geog- 
raphy. We are now beginning to real- 
ize that they have great value for they 
help to bridge the gap between the 
child, intent upon trying to find out the 
“why” of the things happening all 
around him, and those school subjects 
which are more remote from his ac- 
tual experience. 

No method of teaching is to-day con- 
sidered adequate unless it is based on 
the laws of learning. That children 
will be “ready” to learn the knowledges 
and skills needed in the preparation of 
the school lunch is evident. In the 
first contacts with the content, children 
will become aware of their need for 
certain habits and skills. Because this 
need grows out of the children’s activ- 





ity it affords an opportunity for mean- 
ingful drill. For the child who can- 
not comprehend the recipe he reads 
and therefore spoils the cake he is 
making, the teacher does not need to 
devise any complicated system of re- 
wards and punishments. 

No serious-minded teacher may read 
or hear Dr. Kilpatrick’s discussions 
of the problem of method, without re- 
solving to study and analyze all the 
kinds of learning taking place in the 
schoolroom. No longer may one com- 
placently concentrate his whole atten- 
tion upon how much the children are 
learning of the information or skills 
assigned to them. There is also the 
question as to whether they are learn- 
ing at the same time dislike for the 
teacher and the school, dishonesty in 
dealing with classmates, or a careless 
method of work. Such activities as 
the school lunch furnish wide oppor- 
tunity for the study of the whole child 
—all the habits and attitudes that he 
is establishing as well as all the knowl- 
edge that he is accumulating. 

A unit of activity as broad in scope 
as this one provides something for 
every child to do, no matter how great 
the differences in individual interests 
and abilities. Young children enjoy 
setting the table, learning good table 
manners, visiting the markets, play- 
ing store, dramatizing the stories of 
food production, reading about how 
the Indians prepared their food, read- 
ing about the people who work to pro- 
vide us with food, cooking simple 
dishes, and figuring. simple amounts 
and costs. -Older children are espe- 
cially interested in the “whys” for 
things (Why is whole wheat bread 
better for us than white bread? Why 
does the ice cream freeze while the ice 
is melting?), in doing more complicated 
cookery, in experimenting with recipes, 
in encouraging other children to eat 
proper foods, and in studying the his- 
tory of the evolution of products or im- 
plements. No matter what the indi- 
vidual: child’s ability is, he can find 
something which he can do well that 
will contribute to the success of the 
whole undertaking. The teacher can 
provide for growth in ability and for 
the development of new interests. 

The more nearly school is like life, 
the more we may be sure of the trans- 
fer of what the child learns to do in 
school to what he does outside of 
school. He learns in school how to 
multiply four by five, but if he learns 
it isolated from the setting of its use, 
will he be able to figure what his 
change should be, when he goes to the 
store with a quarter to buy four 
oranges at five cents each? Teachers 
should welcome any kind of school 
work which provides lifelike situa- 
tions, in order that transfer of what is 
learned in school to what is done out- 
side of school may be assured. The 
fact that the school lunch comes every 
day makes it unique in its offering of 
opportunities for solving real problems 
and the development of attitudes in 
natural settings. 

One rightly asks what kind of a 
daily program would be necessary for 
this kind of work. If an hour a day 
could be devoted to the preparation of 
the school lunch, without worrying 
about what school subjects were being 
taught at that particular time, not 
only would that hour be filled with val- 
uable activity really purposed by the 
children, but countless “leads” into the 
actual content of school subjects would 
be developed naturally. Thus the tend- 
ency would be to unify and correlate 
the work in all the subjects and the 
teacher would gradually learn how to 
organize the rest of the work on a 
basis of units of activity. 


Bibliography 


Bonser: The Elementary School Cur- 
riculum—Macmillan. 
Gives general educational basis 
for discussion. . 
Bonser and Mossman: Industrial Arts 
for Elementary Schools—Macmillan. 
Furnishes an industrial arts or- 
ganization of activities by grades 
and justifies their value on a basis 
of general educational principles. 
Collings: An Experiment with a Proj- 
ect Curriculum—Macmillian. 
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Tells how many activities in g 
rural school grew out of the prepara. 
tion of the school lunc 

Winslow: Healthy Living, Book 1 and 
Book 2—Chas. E. Merrill Co. 

Good hygiene, emphasizing study 
of foods. 

Cooley and Spohr: Household Arts for 
Home and School, Book 2—Mac. 
millan. 

A textbook in cooking designed for 
7th and 8th grades, but simple 
enough to be used with some children 
of lower grades and very good for 
the teacher. 

Rose: © Feeding the 
millan. 

An authoritative discussion of nu- 
trition problems. 

Caldwell and Meier: Open Doors to 
Science—Ginn and Co. 

Tower and Lunt: The Science of Com- 
mon Things—D. C. Heath and Co, 

Edith L. Smith: Everyday Science 
Projects—Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The above three are simple ele. 
mentary science books. 
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Silent Reading in the Inter- 
mediate Grades 
(Continued from page 80) 


and visited a market, they might 
represent one on their sand table, 


The child in the intermediate grades 
needs careful training in attacking 
new words and in the use of the dic- 
tionary. Drill in the arrangement of 
words in alphabetical order should be 
given him so that he may become fa- 
miliar with glossary and dictionary ar- 
rangement. The child should be 
taught the use of running titles. He 
should know that the word above the 
first column is the first one on the 
page, and that the word above the sec- 
ond column is the last word on that 
page. In the glossaries only one pro- 
nunciation is listed, but in the dic- 
tionaries two are sometimes found. 
The child should learn that the first 
pronunciation given is the one pre- 
ferred. 

In order to provide for the enlarge- 
ment of the vocabulary the following 
devices are suggested: 

1. The difficult words of a selection 
might be presented on the black- 
board in a new paragraph which 
tells a short story or makes a 
brief description. 

2. “The teacher selects sentences 
from the reading lesson and 
writes them on the blackboard, 
underlining certain words for 
which the children are to find 
substitutes. The pupils copy the 
sentences, writing the substitute 
words under the underlined words 
in each case.” (From One Hun- 
dred Ways of Teaching Silent 
Reading, by Nina Banton Smith.) 

He was a very indolent person. 
lazy 
inactive 


idle 

3. The teacher might write a list of 
nouns on the blackboard and have 
the pupils give several adjectives 
which best describe each of these 
nouns. Suggested nouns are 
plate, pansy, lake, volcano, moun- 
tain. 

4. Opposites—The teacher gives 
words listed in the reading lesson 
and the pupils give the opposite 
in each case, 

5. Adding the right word.—The pu- 
pil is told to add two more words 
to each of several words, such 
as: : 

a) Book, paper, map. f 
b) Automobile, trolley car, train. 

6. Pupil’s own list—The pupil might 
bring to class on Friday a list of 
words which he has found in his 
outside reading, write them on 
the blackboard, and call upon 
other pupils to use them in sen- 
tences. 

Definite training in the use of books 
should be given to the pupils. By the 
end of the sixth grade, they should 
know how to use the index, the table 
of contents, the map list, and the glos- 
sary. They should have had some 
training in the use of reference ma- 
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The Outdoors Beckons— 
Here’s Your Camp Stove! 









CD Ss 


for complete stove including Can of Sterno 
Canned Heat and Handy Extinguisher. 
Pienie time is here—no outing is complete without Sterno 


Canned Heat. Take along this handy portable kitchen 
and cook anything any stove can cook. 

Boils, broils, fries perfectly. Invaluable in classroom, 
office or dormitory for a jiffy lunch or heating the curl- 
ing or flat iron. 

Send this ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 9 East 
87th Street, New York City, Dept. 417, and we will send 
you stove outfit prepaid. 


STERNO “feat 


Sternois Manufactured Under U.S. Govt Permit jor 
use only as a fuel, 











WRIST RADIOLITE 
$450 New Model 


Illustrations can’t do jus- 
tice to the new tonneau- 
shape Ingersoll Wrist 
Watch. They can’t 
show the real char- 

acter of the de- 










the watch and 
strap shape 
themselves to lie 
flat on the wrist. 
Will stand the 
bumps of outdoor use 


Without : : 
Radiolite better than higher priced, 
Feature delicate watches. Tells 


time in the dark. 


$4,00 
Lies Flat on Wrist 





No Strap Beneath 








ont fo ok 


11 


14 
15. The Lewis and Rowland Silent 








HEMSTITCHING and Picoting, New High Grade 
Patt, Attachment with Emb. At- 
tachment and Needle Threader, Fits any machine, 3 for $1, 
with instruction. Cheap ones 50c. N.I.Rebus Co.,Cohoes,N.Y. 





Ideal Vacation Tours, 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Average Summer Temperature 77° 


A Unique and Thrilling 
Summer Vacation 


8 Day Tours--$97.00 


and up, including every expense for Steamer, Hotel 
and fascinating Side Trips. Longer Tours in proportion. 
A delightful Ocean Voyage—A 
quaint Foreign Country— All 
é~ Sports and the amazing marvels 
of Crystal Caves and Sea Gardens 













47.) Sailing Twice Weekly 
via Luxurious Transatlantic Liners 


y* “FORT VICTORIA” & 
i” “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


For Illustrated Booklet Write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York City 


or any Local Tourist Agent 
St. George Hotel, Bermuda 
¥" —Tnique location commanding won- 
ry derful views. Unsurpassed 
service. Magnificent tiled, heat- 
KA ed and covered swimming pool. 
~ ata Golf and all other sports. 

















terial. Exercises such as the following 
might be used: 


1. Take your geography books. Look 
in the index for the word lumber- 
ing. Notice the pages given un- 
der this heading. Turn to the 
pages indicated and find where 
the soft and hard wood forests 
are located. Also, find out in 
what part of North America 
lumber is manufactured. 

2. Africa has been called the Dark 
Continent. From a study of the 
jungle regions, give all the rea- 
sons you can for such a name. 

3. Find a map which shows the low- 
lands and highlands of the United 
States. Use the map list in the 
front of your book. 

4, Turn to the chapter on transpor- 
tation in your history. How will 
you find it? 
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A Tiny Cork Stopper 


(Continued from page 44) 


being rough and poor, it is used in 
making rustic work like we have in our 
grape arbor, or for tanning leather. It 
takes about ten years for the bark to 
grow again, and this is used for mak- 
ing fish net floats, and other articles 
which do not require a fine cork. With 
the third and subsequent strippings a 
good quality of bark is obtained, but 
the cork oak does not begin to yield its 
best harvests until it is about forty 
years old. The stripping is done every 
ten years until the tree dies.” 


“It kills other trees to take the bark 


off of them,” remarked Rawson. 


“Usually,” agreed his father, “but 


it is said that the stripping is very 
good for the cork trees. 


“The sheets of bark vary from one- 


half to three-fourths of an inch in 
thickness, and when first taken from 
the trees are covered with a rough, 
woody layer. The cork sheets are put 
in piles and left to season for a few 
days. They are boiled to remove the 
tannic acid and to soften the hard outer 
covering, which is scraped off. After 
the sheets are flattened for packing, 
they are taken to the nearest railway 
station.” 


“How are the bundles of bark car- 


ried?” inquired Donald. 


“On little burros,” answered his fa- 


ther. “They are strong, donkey-like 
animals and can carry a good load on 
their backs. The cork is sent by rail 
to the nearest seaport, from which it is 
shipped to other countries, but before 
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Europe 


from 


MONTREAL-QUEBEC 


That trip to Europe—why not plan to take it 
this summer? What could be more interest- 
ing, instructive, entertaining than a month or 
two visiting century-old cathedrals, castles, 
famous art galleries, historic battlefields—to 
study and observe Europe’s many nationali- 
ties—their customs, shops, dress, architec- 
ture, industries. A liberal education indeed 
—and now at a cost that anyone can afford. 
Passage on a Canadian Pacific “Empress,” 
(1st, 2nd and 3rd class), or on a Cabin-class 
(one-class) ship from Montreal or Quebec 
gives you 


Two Wonderful Days Down The 
Beautiful Sheltered St. Lawrence 
Then— Only 4 Days Open Sea 


If you wish to travel at minimum cost, book 
Tourist Third Cabin. For clean, comfortable 
accommodations, you will find our Third 
Cabin rates a surprising economy—a new 
class we have recently created after consid- 
erable expense in refitting certain steamships 
in our Atlantic Fleet. According to ship and 
port ROUND TRIP ONLY $170 TO $190. 


Art Crafts Guild 
Collegiate Tours to Europe 


Join one of these jolly groups of college students, instruc 
tors, alumni and friends. See England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, with 4daysin London, 5 days in Paris. Frequent 
sailings inJune and July. Hotel meals and traveling ex 
penses included for $365. Write for complete itinerary of 
this 36-day ‘‘all expense” personally conducted tour. 


Further Information From Local Steamship Agents, or 
the Following Canadian Pacific Agents 





Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. Cincinnati, 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 


Cleveland, 1010 Chester Ave. Detroit, 1231 Washington Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 601 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


Los Angeles, 621 S. Grand Ave. Pittsburgh, 338 Sixth Ave. 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. 8. 
Montreal, 141 St. James St. Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 


New York, Madison Ave., at 44th St. 
Philadelphia, Locust at 15th St. Seattle, 1320-22 Fourth Ave. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 

St. Louis, 420 Locust St. Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 905 Fifteenth St., N. W. 


Canadian Pacific 








World’s Greatest Travel System | 
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can visit 
Glaciers and 
hike over the old Indian 
Trails, where centuries 
ago, the Cliff Dwellers 
—America’s oldest civil- 
ization perished and pre- 
historic animals roamed. 


The highest and most spectacular 
rail and auto trips in the world are in 
Colorado. On the scenic. two-day circle 
auto trip to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Estes Park and over Fall River 
Pass to Grand Lake, you travel through 
National Forests and over the Continental 
Divide to where towering snow-capped peaks 
pierce the sky. On the return trip you cross 
the Continental Divide again over Berthoud Pass to Denver's Mountain 
Parks, Buffalo Bills Tomb and Lookout Mountain. The Royal Gorge, 
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day railtrips. There are sixty other short trips, by rail and auto. 
Hotels, Resorts and Mountain Cottages at prices you can pay. 
“ Your Jength of stay is the only limit to what you can see 


TOURIST and do. Make Colorado your vacation destination. 
AND PUBLICITY Write For Colora do Version Booklet 


BUREAU and special folder “Colorado Hotels, Resorts, 


DENVER Cottages, Camps and Guides” 


H 
“Dittenee 506 Seventeenth Street DENVER, COLO. ¢ 
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Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. ied te aa — 





Send Negatives J or Exposed Roll 
We develop ap a overnight! Special for this month only; new 
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end GEORGIAN BAY \ 


\ 
30.000 ISLANDS _;~~ 
A restful and exhilarating 2,200 


mile trip over beautiful waterway x Re ~} = 
— 


with alluring scenery en route, 
pyive proun 4 4 hed ey oem 

sland, see the Indians at Canadian village of Parry Sound. Take the sight-seeing bus at Detroit and 
Chicago. See Cleveland—spend a day at Buffalo. Gaze in wonder at Niagara Falls, the great cataract, 


The Great 


Oil-Buming North American 
sreesiners and South American 



















in comfort and luxury are comparable with the finest Ocean Steamers. 
Promenade and Sun Decks of unusual width; large Grand Salon and Lounge 
Rooms; Palm Garden, etc. Staterooms and Parlor Rooms are ail outside 
vooms with windows or port holes. Excellent meals of pleasing variety. 
There are Deck Games, Entertainments, Music and Dancing—with a 
=-.. Social hostess to introduce the guests. Restful secluded nooks for those who 
=—- geek quiet. Screened in playground, with attendant for the children. 
Semi-Weekly Sailing from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for Pamphlet at any Railway Ticket 
: Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W.H.BLACK,G.P.A. W.E. BROWN, Gen’! Agt. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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it is loaded it is sorted according to the 
thickness and quality of the cork. The 
sheets are then put into bales and se- 
curely fastened with wire or broad 
steel hoops. Sometimes one factory re- 
ceives a whole ship’s cargo at a time.” 

“I suppose the articles are cut from 
the: cork by machinery,” Donald re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Bryan, “there is 
not much hand-cutting of cork in this 
country, although in some districts of 
Spain the cutting is done entirely by 
hand. We will go over to Spencer to- 
morrow and visit the factory there, so 
that you boys can see how cork is made 
into stoppers.” : 

The next day, Mr. Bryan and his 
two sons were shown through the 
Spencer cork factory. 

“The first operation,” informed Mr. 
Grant, the superintendent of the fac- 
tory, “is to sort the cork wood into the 
various grades, known as_ superfine, 
fine, common, and coarse. These are 
subdivided into about one hundred and 
fifty classes.” 

The boys and their father looked in- 
side a room and saw a great many 
people at work busily sorting over the 
sheets of cork as they were taken from 
the tightly packed bales. 

“These sheets of cork are placed in 
steam boxes, where they are given a 
steam bath, which helps to soften the 
cork and make it more flexible,’ said 
Mr. Grant, as he showed his visitors 
the steam-heated boxes filled with lay- 
ers of cork. 

The cutting of the cork into strips 
was the next step. This was done by 
machines containing saw-like knives 
that revolved hundreds of times a min- 
ute, 

“Are the strips always cut the same 
width?” inquired Donald. 

“The sheets of cork are cut into strips 
as wide as the length of the stoppers to 
be cut from the cork. If stoppers for 
bottles are wanted, we use strips that 
have been cut lengthwise of the pores 
so that these small openings extend 
across the stoppers, thus making them 
practically air-tight. For bungs and 
large corks we use strips that have been 
cut crosswise of the pores, resulting in 
openings that are lengthwise of the 
corks. They are more porous than the 
small stoppers. The strips of cork are 
then sent to the blocking machines, 
which you will see in this room,” and 
Mr. Grant showed his visitors a huge 
machine. “You will notice that this 
machine has a rotating tubular punch 
which is the diameter of the stoppers 
that it is cutting so rapidly.” 

“All of these stoppers are round and 
have parallel sides,” remarked Donald. 
“How are they tapered?” 

“We run them through another ma- 
chine,” explained Mr. Grant, “where, 
by means of a circular knife, they are 
cut the desired shape. Imperfectly 
shaped corks are made into smaller 
ones. After the stoppers are washed, 
packed, and sorted they are put up in 
packages and sent to the shipping de- 
partment.” 

“We have had a profitable and pleas- 
ant afternoon,” said Mr. Bryan, as he 
thanked the superintendent for his 
hospitality. 


The Round Peg and the 
Square Hole 


(Continued from page 60) 


entertainment and the expense con- 
nected therewith. The entertainment 
will probably be held; the type of pu- 
pil we have in mind is financially un- 
able to attend, or feels unwilling to face 
the others with such clothes as he has. 
The result is that the means in hand 
have failed and our problem is left 
unsolved. 

2. Student Councils—In some _in- 


stances it must be admitted that they. 


function most successfully, particularly 
with boys; in other instances only poor 
results are obtained. Usually a “ring” 
is developed and those we wish to aid 
particularly in this connection are as 
definitely outside the organization as 
they are outside the leading element in 
the clubs. To offset this the boys and 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Glorious 
Lake 
Vacation 
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Mackinac 


e ia B if 
Cruise “Genta, 


Goodrich Steamships 


INDIANA and . 
CAROLINA 


Rest, recreation, sightseeing, fun. Beautiful 
staterooms, all modern conveniences. Good 
food, careful service. See historic Mackinac, 
Washington Island in its wild beauty, Sturgeon 
Bay, Ephraim, Sister Bay, Escanaba Manistigue. 


3 3 ROUND 1 7 ONE 
TRIP WAY 
Meals and Berth Included 

Lv. Chicago Mondays and Tuesdays, 2 P. M. 

All schedules Daylight Saving Time. First Trip 

June 28. 

Write for “West Michigan Vacation Guide”’ 


and “‘Beauty Spots of Wisconsin’, Address 
Park Robbins, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


GOODRICH Goodrich Transit 


Company, 
STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


City Office: 
104 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Chicago Dock: 
South a Michigan Ave. 


idge. 











STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 








When You Are 


in Cleveland 


make your home at Fenway 
Hall. Away from the dust and 
dirt of downtown, it is an ideal 
home for a day—or a year. 
In the heart of the college 
district. 





< 


400 ROOMS with BATH. 
Reasonable Rates. 
Write for detailed circular. 


Fenway Hall 


Ralph Hitz, Manager. 
Cleveland’s Smart Apartment Hotel 


. ‘or 
Permanent and Transient Guests. 


Euclid Ave. at £.107th St., Cleveland, O. 
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Including meals and berth 
on steamer, up from........ $30 
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Do You Live In or Near 


Boston, Providence, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville, Miami 


M & M Ships sail regularly and fre- 


quently (two and three 
times a week) between these ports. Twenty 
modern ocean steamers, including five of the 
NEWEST, LARGEST and MOST LUXURIOUS 
ships in coastwise service constitute the M.&M. 
Passenger Fleet. 


Even If You Live Inland 


go toone of our ports, and give yourself the in- 
vigorating benefits of a sea trip and of the cool 
days and nights at sea. All the luxuries of an ocean 
liner—comfortable steamer chairs, spacious prom- 
enade decks, interesting deck games, and the 
Southern cooking and excellent service for which 
the M. & M. ships are famed. 


Philadelphia Convention 


If you plan toattend the Sesqui-Centennial celebra- 
tion, or the meeting of the National Education 
Association in Philadelphia, on June 27th to July 
2nd, goon one of the fine ocean steamships of the 
M. & M. Lines; or go part way via rail and the rest 
of the way via M. & M. steamer 


Send Today for illustrated booklet de- 


scribing voyage and places 
visited. Address Travel Bureau (special attention 
to women traveling alone), 112 S. Gay Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


MERCHANTS & MINERS 


Transportation Company 
Sixty-three Thousand Passengers in 1925 


OFFICES IN--Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Daytona, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Newport News, Norfolk Orlando,’ Paim Beach, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Providence, St. Louis, St. Petersburg, Savan- 
nah, Tamva, Washingter. 











This summer see Alaska, Yellowstone, 
Canadian Rockies, St. Lawrence River, 
Lake Champlain, Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia, New York City, 
Washington, D. C., Colonial Virginia, 
Europe ! 
Cosmopolitan Tours are personally and 
expertly conducted to every part of 
America and the world. They leave fre- 
quently throughout the summer. Moder- 
ately priced. First class accommodations. 
Meals included. 

Send for free copy of latest Red Book which 

describes many fascinati tion tri 


THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS CO. 


53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Dixie Terminal Arcade, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Spend Your Vacation in 


Northern Michigan 


or enjoy a delightful Mid-week, 
Week-end, or 


oe e 
Vacation Lake Cruise 
at nominal cost. Nothing more enjoyable 
than a lake trip on one of our large, mod- 
ern, steady-riding steel steamers. Scenery 
varied and interesting. 

“Trips Just Long Enough.” 
illustrated folder. 


Michigan Transit Co. 


N. W. End Municipal Pier, Chicago, Ill. 
B. J. Kennedy, Genl. Passenger Agent. 








Ask for 





Vacation Possibilities 


OFFERED BY THE EAST 
(Continued from page 49) 


We crossed the river at Harrisburg, 
leaving the Susquehanna Trail for the 
Harrisburg-Washington Road to Get- 
tysburg, a drive of about thirty-five 
miles. 

Before I visited Gettysburg, battle- 
grounds, to me, were merely names in 
history. Casualties were figures con- 
fusing to the memory. Now I cannot 
think without tears of the gentle slopes 
and low mountains which surround 
Gettysburg, and I recall poignantly 
that the casualties were 43,000, and 
realize, with a surge of the greater 
patriotism that was born in me with 
that visit, that the 43,000 were men, 
brave northern men and brave south- 
ern men who were wounded or gave 
their lives for their idea of right. 

Early in the morning we set out 
upon the twenty-five mile drive over 
the fields where the three-day battle 
was waged. Not a little of the im- 
pressiveness of the — I might almost 
say — pilgrimage, was contributed by 
our guide, an old doctor whose health 
prohibited his further practice. Yet I 
have wondered since then, whether he 
did not guide for the same reason that 
a veteran of my acquaintance visits 
the old battlefields every year—because 
his heart is there. Our guide was 
crisp, almost brusque, in his speech; 
he dealt in hard facts, and incessantly 
ate of chocolate buds from a sack in 
his pocket. 

We visited the spot where Lincoln 
stood in dedicating this site as a Na- 
tional Cemetery, when he spoke those 
words of tenderness and high resolve, 
“that these dead shall not have died in 
vain.” 

The Lincoln Highway, main thor- 
oughfare from Pittsburgh to Phila- 
delphia, traverses Gettysburg. Atthis 
point one may therefore leave the 
Harrisburg - Washington Road and 
drive to Philadelphia. We did not do 
so, however, for we were anxious to 
reach Washington. 

That afternoon we traveled south 
out of Gettysburg. We crossed the 
Mason and Dixon line as we entered 
Maryland, just before reaching Em- 
mitsburg. Now we were in the South. 

At Frederick, where the young 
George Washington met Braddock in 
1755 to prepare for the expedition 
against Fort Duquesne, we took the 
National Old Trails Road into Wash- 
ington. 

I little dreamed as I unpacked my 
suitcase at the hotel how reluctantly, 
how very reluctantly, I should pack it 
again; but all who have been in Wash- 
ington will understand what a hold the 
city can take on one’s affections, even 
in a very few days. Perhaps this is 
because of its unusual beauty. One 
gets the best impression of the loveli- 
ness of this city, built according to a 
long-planned design, from the top of 
the Washington Monument. He ap- 
preciates, from there, the Mall and 
parks surrounded by the city with its 
wide avenues radiating across right- 
angled streets, beautified at intersec- 
tions by park-like circles; the hills sur- 
rounding the city; and the broad, wind- 
ing course of the Potomac. 

Perhaps Washington grips the vis- 
itor because it is the hub of our uni- 
verse where we can watch our history 
in the making. Perhaps we are im- 
pressed by it because we have come to 





our own—for it is owr capital, and we 
glow with the pride of possession. 
Probably for all these reasons one 
would like to prolong his stay. 

The Capitol building is most im- 
pressive on its elevated site, a conspic- | 
uous feature of the landscape from 
every side. To see the dome first at 
night, as we did, from a distance, is a 
thing to make one catch this breath. 
Distinct in reflected light, it rises from 
Corinthian columns, soft gray against 
the blackness, and terminates in a lan- 
tern which is surmounted by a statue 
of Freedom. We visited the interior of 
the great building the next day, study- 
ing historical paintings in the Rotunda 
and the bronze and marble figures in 
Statuary Hall, and occupying in per- | 
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FROM NIAGARA TO THE SEA-- 


val 








thru Canada by boat in Summer 


A splendid outing on palatial steamers plying the St. Lawrence River from 
Toronto to Montreal, Quebec, and the Capes of the Saguenay River and re- 


turn, 


The whole voyage occupies one week. 


It includes picturesque scen 


ery every mile of the way, liberal stop-overs, luxurious equipment, low cost, 


Every travel detail looked after. 


Visit the Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre, the citadel of Quebec, Murray 


Bay, “the Newport of Canada,” Tadousac and the awe-inspiring capes. 
You have the delights of a steamer voyage with no discomforts. 
A handsomely illustrated booklet on Scenic and Historie Canada has been 


prepared covering this delightful trip. 


and mail to 


Fill out the coupon below at once 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, LTD., Chicago, Illinois 


J. C. Randall—General Agent 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 


Room 712—112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me immediately your handsomely illustrated booklet on scenic 
Canada and its hundreds of historic and beauty spots; also complete information 
regarding rates. 


{[} I am interested in the one week cruise. 
{1 I am interested in the two weeks cruise. 


Address 















A Century of Progress 
in River Navigation 


One Hundred Years 
of Service on the Hudson 


io the many years which have elapsed since the early 
steamboats of Abram Van Santvoord, the Day Line 
trips between New York and Albany have become world- 
famous for incomparable scenery, magnificent steamers 
and aservicewhich sets a high standard in all departments. 


. Donot fail toinclude this matchless trip in your summer 
itinerary. Buy your tickets via Day Line. Service daily including 
Sunday in each direction until October 17th. Delightful one-day outings. 
Write for time table and illustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 





Desbrosses Street Pier 
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New York 
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LAKE LINES 














Round Trip, includ- 
ing Berth and Meals 


Chicago 
to 
Detroit 


Detroit 





On the luxurious steamships Eastern States and 
Western States. Music, dancing, wireless, and 


deck games aboard. 


Hostess in attendance. 


Unlimited stopover privileges at Mackinac 
Island and either Detroit or Chicago. Serv- 
ice three times weekly from Detroit June 
24th to Sept. 4th; from Chicago June 26th 
to Sept. 6th. Tickets limited to sleeping 
accommodations. 


Grand 
Cruise 
80” 


“This trip has been so far beyond our 
expectations that I want you and your 
company to know it.”” 


“Meals and service would be a credit to 
any hotel in the country.”” 


Overnight Service 3 times weekly 
from Chicago or Detroit, June 24th 
to Sept. 6th. Week-end round-trips, 
Fare includes berth and meals. 


Overnight Service daily to Nov. 1st, 
between Buffalo and Detroit on the 
largest steamers of their type in the 
world, Fare $6.00 one way; $11.50 
round trip. Nightly to Dec. Ist, be- 
tween Cleveland and Detroit $3.60 
one way; $6.50 round trip. Also day- 
light trips between Cleveland and 
Detroit during July and August. 
Autos carried. Wireless aboard. 


Buffalo to Chicago or Chicago to 
Buffalo. Special round trip rate in- 
cluding berth and meals on all 
steamers in effect every Monday, 
June 24th to Sept. 6th. 8-day limit. 
Stopovers at Niagara Falls, Detroit, 
Mackinac Island, or Chicago. 


Illustrated Book- 
kt of DEC 
TOURS mailed 
upon receipt of 
2c stamp. 





FOR RESERVATIONS or further infor- 
mation address E. H. McCracken, Acting 
General Passenger Agent at Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


A. A. Schantz J. T. McMillan 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen, Mgr. 
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\son those seats -in the House and Sen- 
ate Chamber which we are accustomed 
to fill but representatively. 

The central rotunda of the Library 
of Congress is especially beautiful and 
unusual; and many of the other public 
buildings are very interesting. The 
White House and the grounds sur- 
rounding it are extremely attractive. 

Most unforgetable of things ‘in 
Washington is the white marble tem- 
ple erected to the memory of the man 
who epitomizes American ideals. The 
Lincoln Memorial stands alone upon 
an eminence beyond a wide expanse of 
green grass with a reflecting pool in 
the foreground. The Capitol, the 
Washington Monument, and the Lin- 
coln Memorial are on the main axis of 
the city. This axis is to be continued 
to Arlington Cemetery by means of a 
bridge across the Potomac. 

A most enriching experience was our 
drive into Virginia to Mount Vernon. 
We entered the grounds of the old 
estate by Martha Washington’s flower 
garden, and walked among her box- 
wood hedges and bought potted ivy to 
take home. We saw a colonial car- 
riage, dignified even in its dilapidation, 
an exact replica of the one in which 
George Washington used to ride. We 
visited Washington’s ivy-covered tomb, 
which is near a wooded ravine, not 
far from the house. 

From the veranda of the stately old 
plantation house, high above the broad, 
quiet expanse of the curving river, one 
gets a magnificent view. 

We went into Martha Washington’s 
kitchen, set apart from the house after 
the manner of the times. There was 
the brick oven, well preserved, and the 
crane still hanging in the fireplace, 
with enormous brass kettles below it. 

“Fancy washing those kettles!” I 
cried, horrified. 

“Martha did not have to,” my chum 
reminded me succinctly. 

Then we went into the main part of 
the house. It was like walking into 
the past! It was as if Washington 
still, lived there and was using every 
day this rare old colonial furniture, 
beautiful of line and rich of material. 
From room to room we went, slowly, 
and with a stilled feeling. We could 
not enter all of the rooms, as some 
were guarded by railings, for carpets 
are falling to pieces with the years and 
many of the beautiful fabrics are pro- 
tected from time’s ravages by glass. 
However, we could see all of each 
room. I remember particularly old 
andirons; the Chippendale’ dining 
table; Washington’s surveyor’s tripod; 
the card table on which Washington 
and Lafayette played whist; the key to 
the Bastille, sent to Washington by 
Lafayette; a spinning wheel; and 
great canopied, wide four-poster beds. 

It is a splendid thing to have all of 
these treasures preserved, but to have 
them preserved in their original en- 
vironment wipes out one hundred and 
fifty years. Going to Mount Vernon 
is like visiting a shrine. It is an ex- 
perience which arouses all the rever- 
ence that is in one—reverence for our 
national traditions and for our na- 
tional ideals. 


A Successful Reading Table 
By Katherine Wren 


Do you ever tire of having a sand 
table in your schoolroom and wish that 
you could put it away for a few weeks? 

For our sand table, which is made 
out of an ordinary table, our janitor 
made a top so that it might be used for 
a reading table part of the time. He 
sawed several boards a little longer 
than the length of the table and fas- 
tened them together with two cleats 
on the underside. The two cleats just 
fit in the top of the sand table and 
keep the top from sliding back and 
forth. It is not necessary to remove 
the sand; simply cover it. 

I made a cover for the reading table, 
using a pretty pattern of cretonne. 
This cover conceals the imperfections 
of the boards and makes the table at- 
tractive. On the table we have our 
magazine for the month and our newest 
books held by book ends. At any time 
the top can be removed and our sand 





table is restored to us again. 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 


Announcing | 
a New 


Picture 
Studies 














—— 





Picture 


folio to Group I which has proven 





| with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 





INSTRUCTOR 


Group II 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MARY E. OWEN 
Group II of the Instructor Picture Studies is a companion port- 


vides everything necessary for classroom picture study—large pic- 
tures in full color, stories of the pictures, stories of the artists, ques- 
tion material, miniature pictures, etc., all arranged in convenient form 
and put up in an attractive portfolio as described below. 

The Price of Either Group I or Group II is $1.50 each, postpaid. 
Either With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. Either 


WHAT THE GROUP II PORTFOLIO CONTAINS _ 


Studies 





so popular. Like Group I it pro- 


See credit offer on page 2. 












Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 
The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer 





(Size of each miniature 
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the inside pages of 








shown in Fig. 3. 
| large pictures, 


size 10 x 13 inches.) 


magazine, 














of the eight famous paintings illustrated above, each on a separate sheet of 
heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches. 
Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature half-tone reproductions of it on sheets 
934 x 12%% inches as shown at the left (Fig. 

1). These miniatures, of which there are 288 @) 

1! in all, are for distribution 


Each large full color picture with 
its 36 miniatures is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, 
10 x 13 inches (Fig. 2) and on 
this folder 
are printed the story of the pic- 
ture, story of the artist, 
tions to ask the pupils, etc., as 


The eight folders containing the 
: miniatures and 
study material are all enclosed in a handsome port- * x E 
folio of extra heavy art paper as illustrated at the top of this advertisement. 


These pictures were selected from those being published on the covers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and the study material is the same as that given in the 
The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and lessons by teachers 
everywhere and the many requests receivec c x y s 
containing them have prompted their publication in this attractive form, 


[Price of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid |——| 














REPRODUCTIONS 





The titles are: 


The Windmill—van Ruysdael 
Baby Stuart—VanDyck 
Sir Galahad—Watts 





to the pupils. , 


u i Constitution 
oe . i ides” 
25g x 8% inches.) weer 


Tamnd by Marshall fobs on. $e Q) 

















size 


ques- 

















(Actual 





1 for additional copies of the magazines | 











With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Order Now—Pay October 15th. 


See Credit Offer on page 2. 


GROUP | of the INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES 


Group I consists of full color reproductions of the following eight pictures with 
study material, miniature pictures, etc., prepared and put up in a portfolio in the 


same manner as Group II described above: 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
By the River—Lerolle 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 


Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 


The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


The Price of the Group I Portfolio is $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 


mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 


$2.20. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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Philadelphia, Old and New 


(Continued from page 21) 


once the Bank of the United States, 
and then became Stephen Girard’s 
private bank. On Chestnut Street you 
can also see the building of the Second | 
Bank of the United States (now the 
Custom House), and recall the long 
struggle with Andrew Jackson, which 
ended in the closing of the bank and 
ihe subsequent panic. You cannot get 
away from history in viewing 





Philadelphia. : pase 
Philadelphia is rich in institutions 
of learning, which are always interest- | 
ing to teachers. Chief among these 
institutions is the University of Penn- | 
sylvania, with her fine buildings and 
her varied schools. The Library, the | 
Law School, the Evans School of Den- 
istry, the Engineering Building, the 
Wharton Schooi of .Business, the Medi- 
cal School and Hospital, the Gymna- 
sium known as Weightman Hall, and 
Franklin Field Stadium, holding 55,- 
(00 spectators, are worthy of a special 
visit. On North Broad Street is Tem- 
ple University, laboring with inade- 
quate funds but accomplishing a great 


work. Girard College, founded by 
Stephen Girard for orphan boys, is a 
unique institution, where seventeen 


hundred boys are receiving a thorough 
education of a high standard. School 
buildings are being erected by the 
Philadelphia Board of Education at 
a rapid rate. The finest of them, a 
high school, will be ready shortly, and 
a trip to Fifty-seventh Street and Lan- 
caster Avenue to view this magnificent 
structure would be worth while. Mr. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis has devoted some 
of his wealth to the establishing, upon 
beautiful Rittenhouse Square, of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, intended to 
develop musical genius by instruction 
under the most distinguished artists. 

From the City Hall, the wide Park- 
way leads past the new Free Library 
building to the great Art Museum on 
Fairmount Hill, as yet unfinished, and 
on to Fairmount Park. A notable col- 
lection of buildings is to border this 
boulevard, but years will pass before 
the group is completed. Enough has 
been done to show the visitor what 
architectural beauty the future will 
bring forth. The Academy of Fine 
Arts, now on Broad Street near the 
City Hall, may decide some day to 
hring its large collections and_ its 
flourishing school of art to join the 
ranks of Parkway institutions. 

Fairmount Park is a fine playground 
and breathing space for the city. 
Rolling hills, wooded valleys, flowing 
river, and interesting buildings, make 
it notable among parks. At the edge 
of the Park lies the Zoological Garden, 
where “Solitude,” the mansion of one 
of the Penns, meets our view. William 
Penn’s own house, the first brick house 
of Philadelphia, has been moved to 
Fairmount Park and stands opposite 
the Zoo. The Park, through which 
flows the Schuylkill River, is rich in old 
buildings. 

You should not omit, while in the 
Park, to see General Grant’s log cabin, 
where he lived during the siege of Rich- 
mond, or ancient Sweet Briar, Belmont, 
and Woodford, which take us back to 
the “country-seat” era just before the 
Revolution; and after you have felt 
the spirit of the Park, visit Memorial 
Hall and see the fine collections of 
paintings, antique furniture, and old- 
fashioned utensils. A ride along the 
beautiful winding East River-Drive 
brings you to the entrance of the 
rocky gorge of Wissahickon Creek, 
one of the most picturesque spots which 
Philadelphia offers. Fairmount Park 
stretches for a long distance beside the 
Wissahickon; and sturdy walkers will 
find a most interesting day’s tramp 
along the shady Wissahickon paths. 

Near the Wissahickon Valley is the 
section called Germantown, once a sep- 
arate settlement. A visit to German- 
town should be made with a special 
guide, for in no other way can you ap- 
preciate the charm of the many inter- 
esting colonial mansions. On _ the 
eastern edge of Germantown is “Sten- 
ton,” the fine old home of James’ Logan, 
Penn’s right-hand man, and it is well 


| tiful. 





worth seeing 
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The famous industrial plants of the 
city are very interesting. Near the 
center of Philadelphia are the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and the Curtis 
Building from which the world-famous 
Curtis publications are circulated by 
millions. The Stetson hat works, Diss- 


/ton saw plant, and Cramp’s ship yards 


are farther from the center but repay 
a trip. Across the Delaware River, in 
Camden, New Jersey, is the home of 
the Victor phonograph and the great 
Campbell soup establishment. Guides 
will take you through these plants if 
you make arrangements by telephone. 

No visitor should omit the excursion 
to Valley Forge, one of our national 
shrines. It is about twenty miles north- 
west of Philadelphia, on the Schuylkill 
River, and the surroundings are beau- 
Many excursionists make it the 
goal of a day’s outing. Washington’s 
Headquarters, the Obseryatory, the 
Museum, the soldiers’ huts, and the 
various monuments are all notable, but 
the gem of the place is the Memorial 
Chapel, every part of which has a 
significance such as is very often found 
in medieval cathedrals. Valley Forge 
is truly consecrated ground; we can 
never forget the sufferings and the 
fortitude of those patriots who here 
kept liberty alive. 

A trip to Philadelphia, our Nation’s 
greatest historic city, especially at the 
time of the Sesquicentennial celebra- 


tion, will leave an indelible impression | 
on everyone who visits it, and the con- | 
tact with the early history of our | 


country that one thereby gains will be 
tremendously worth while. 





Teaching Pupils to Substract 


(Continued from page 83) 
We write the example thus: 
453 
789 
1242 
Let us take the following example in 
subtraction: 
_In this subtraction example, we have 
given: 








From 1242 subtract 789. | 


The sum of two addends (called in | 


subtraction the minuend), 1242. 
One addend called in subtraction 
the subtrahend), 789. 

To find the second addend (called 
in subtraction the difference), 453. 

In other words, we are to answer this 
question: What number added to 78 9 
makes 1242? 

Solution ’ 

Set down the example like this: 

i 24 2 

789 

Now the pupils know that 9 is larger 
than 2. They know it is absurd to ask: 
Nine and how many more make two? 
They know it is sensible and practical 
to ask: Nine and how many more make 
twelve? 

Then, from the start let us ask the 
sensible and practical question: Nine 
and how many more make twelve? 

We might do it this way. We are 
going to subtract (take away) 789 
from 1242, 

9 and 3 are 12. Set down the 3 and 
carry 1 (from the 12) to the 8. 

1 and 8 are 9; 9 and 5 are 14. Set 





down the 5 and carry 1 (from 14) to | 


the 7. 
1 and 7 are 8; 8 and 4 are 12. Set 
down the 4. 





We now have the desired answer, 453. | 


Please notice that: 

The mental processes used follow 
from knowledge gained in adding. We 
have made use of terms familiar to the 
pupils, terms learned when they were 
taught addition. 


We have avoided all “lost motion,” | 


all talk about “borrowing” and “pay- 
ing back.” 
Pupils do not have to “keep in their 
heads” changes in the minuend. 
They do not acquire the habit of 
changing and crossing out or inserting 
new figures in the minuend. 
_ They will soon see that subtraction 
is the converse of addition. 


Finally, in the Austrian method we | 
have given the pupils a method that is | 


practical, speedy, and less liable to er- 
ror than any other, 
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Plan to visit/ 


the TROPICS 
this summer 


ANNED by westerly trade winds it’s cool 
in the Caribbean, and you can enjoy, to 
the utmost the luxury of Sea Travel, the 
romance of the “Spanish Main,” and the spirit 
of adventure in wonderful trips ashore—and 
all included in the price you pay for your ticket. 


pecial Summer(Cruises 


onGreat WihiteFleet Ships 


15 Days — Special Cruises to Jamaica. Ten days at sea on a 
Wonderful Great White Fleet Ship—every room an outside 
room, unexcelled food and service; Five days on the loveliest 
island in the world. Your stay at the famed Myrtle Bank Hotel, 
Kingston, Jamaica; Motor Trips to points of interest, etc., are 


all included in the price you pay for your $ 
ticket. Sailings every Wednesday from New O 
ROME) aus. ke es ew, we ee Ye 16 “Soe 


24 Days — Special Cruises to Guatemala with stops at Havana 
and Kingston, Jamaica. Rail trip to Guatemala City, Auto trip 
to Antigua, forty-mile auto trip in Jamaica and an auto trip 
through Havana and suburbs. Your stay at hotels, and trans- 
portation for all shore trips included in price $ 

you pay for ticket. Sailings every other 3 1 & 


Saturday from New York. 

































22 Days — Special Cruises to Costa Rica with opportunities to 
visit Havana; the Canal Zone, Panama City, C. Z.; Port Limon 
and San Jose, Costa Rica. Trips ashore and rail trip to San Jose 
with hotel accommodations included in the price you pay for your 


ticket. All the comforts of a first-class hotel $ 
on these Great White Fleet Ships which sail 
every Saturday from New York. . .. . 


22 Days — Special Colombian Cruises. Kingston, Jamaica; the 
Canal Zone; Cartagena, Santa Marta and Puerto Colombia, 
Colombia, South America, are all visited on this delightful trip. 
All shore trips, auto fares, etc., included in the $ 

price you pay for your ticket. Sailings from 3 1 5 


New York every Wednesday. . 


























Saturday sailings from New Orleans to Havana, Cuba, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. Sixteen days of rest and interest, including shore trips 


at Havana and Panama, as wellas hotel accommoda- $ 
tions during stay on isthmus. All expenses paid. 
From New Orleans sailings every Wednesday to Havana, Cuba 


and Cristobal, Canal Zone; Pt. Limon, Costa Rica; Pt. Castilla, 
Honduras. 


Sixteen days of luxurious cruising, all $ 
GXpenees pOid. , «© s+ ss se we te we wee ee 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Cruising the Caribbean,” leaflets 
and full information to 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 











17 Battery Place, or 332 Fifth Ave., New York City 
19 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
203 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 
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Practical 
Front 
Comfolette 


BODY SUPPORT 
that is light, flexi- 
ble and of smart design; 
and that has the Com- 
fortable Elastic Fea- 
ture* of the P. N. Prac- 
tical Front. 


This patented and ex- 
elusive feature brings 
to the wearer the bene- 
fits of a fresh fitting 
each day; it gently re- 
strains the bust; and 
gracefully moulds the 
figure; and it brings 
new ease and comfort. 


Created by the makers 
of the famous P. N. 
Practical Front Corsets. 


Made of durable and 
Beautiful Fancy Bro- 
cades. On sale at your 
favorite store. 


The illustrated booklet, 
“Youth and You,” shows 
you the new Practical 
Front Comfolettes as 
well as the complete se- 
lection of Practical 
Front Corsets. Write 
for it now—free. 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. KC, 
222 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


“*The Custom-Corseted Look ”’ 


* Patented 


Practical Front 
Gi mm to laite 











q Primary Methods and Devices 
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(Continued from page 43) 
EXERCISE 8 


Write answers to the following 
questions after reading the questions 
| silently: 
What is your favorite game? 
What is your favorite book? 
What is your favorite song? 
What is your favorite bird? 
What is your favorite animal? 
Who is your favorite hero? 
Who is your favorite heroine? 
What is your favorite poem? 
What is your favorite story? 
What is your favorite flower? 


The Gipsy Moth 
(Continued from page 27) 


After the children have read the story 
about the Gipsy Moth, ask them the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. How large is the Gipsy Moth? 

2. What color is the mother moth? 

3. What color are the eggs? 

4, Where does the Gipsy Moth lay its 
eggs? 

5. What do the caterpillars eat? 

6. Why aren’t the caterpillars de- 
stroyed by the birds? 

7. Do the Gipsy Moths harm the 
trees? 


8. Why do men try to kill the Gypsy 
Moth? 


9. Why is the Gipsy Moth hard to 
kill? 


A Braided Rag Rug 


(Continued from page 45) 


colors, the size, and the shape of the 
rug. Many successful rug makers draw 
a plan with colored pencils or crayons. 
They make a spiral arrangement and 
show just how many rows of each 
color are to be used. The rug may 
be circular or oval. The outer rows 
should be made of the darkest rags. 
This dark tone may be repeated in the 
center, as is shown in Figure IV and 
in Photograph 2. 

Use three strips of rags and make 
a common 3-ply braid of them. Fig- 
ure III shows how this braiding is 
done. The strands may all be the same 
color or they may be dark and light. 
In Photograph 1 the body of the rug 
is made of a braid consisting of two 
dark strands and one light strand, and 
the edge is a braid made entirely of 
dark strands. Photograph 2 shows a 
rug which is not quite completed. 
There are to be two rows of dark 
braided rags for a border. 

Use a waxed, heavy linen thread 
for sewing the braids together, mak- 
ing the stitches on the wrong: side. 
While sewing, hold the rug on the lap, 
braiding a small amount of the rags as 
they are needed. Always keep the 
flat part of the braid on top. Begin 
at the center of the rug to form a cir- 
cle or oval of the braid; then continue 
to coil the braid around this center in 
a spiral form. 

Follow the method used in sewing 
lace, holding one edge of the braid a 
little fuller than the other. From time 
to time, lay the work on the table or 
the floor in order to see whether you 
are keeping the rug smooth and even. 
If it “ruffles” or “fulls” on the outer 
edge, rip out the stitches and resew it, 





| hold the braid a little fuller. 





holding the braid a little tighter as 
you work. If the rug seems to bind 
or “draw” so that the center “cups,” 


When the rug is completed, lay it 
on the floor on top of several thick- 
nesses of smooth, heavy paper and 
place a damp cloth over the rug. 
Press with an iron that is not hot 
enough to mar the finish of the floor. 


It may be proved with much cer- 
tainty, that God intends no man to live 
in this world without working; but it 
seems no less evident that He intends 
every man to be happy in his work. 
It was written: “In the sweat of thy 
brow,” but it was never written: “In 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Pathfinder Will Bring the 
World into Your Schoolroom 


The Best Current Events Paper 
for Teachers and Pupils 


Order Now and Pay Later—See Credit Offer Below 


(TEACHERS are expected to keep informed regarding world affairs 
and The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published 
at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium for this purpose. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and impartially presented and there is also a vast amount 
of general information of value and interest to teachers. In the study 
of current events it is equally as useful to the pupils as to the teacher. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest 
of World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other 
Lands; Things Scientific; Question Box; Recreation Hour; etc. 

A feature of The Pathfinder, which greatly enhances its value to 
teachers is the “Guide to Contents” appearing on the first page of 
each issue. This consists of many helpful questions and comments 
referring to the topics covered in that issue. 

Thousands of teachers subscribe regularly for The Pathfinder and 
find it an invaluable aid in their school work. We know that you will 
like it and urge that you take advantage of the opportunity here of- 
fered to secure this splendid current events weekly in combination 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and various other teaching 
helps with which it is offered at special reduced prices. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 


Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.75. For prices with other helps see order blank below. 


Order Now—Pay October 15th 


You may send us your order now for The Pathfinder—either separate- 
ly or in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the 
various other teaching helps with which it is offered at special reduced 
prices—and you need not make payment until October 15th. 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this 
page, cut it out and mail it to us and your magazines and other helps 
will be mailed to you prompily. 

By availing yourself of this privilege you will have the magazines and 
helps to use from the very beginning of the year and you will effect a 
substantial saving as compared with ordering items separately later. 


Order from Office 


Fr. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (nerest't You 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


June 1926 








the breaking of thine heart.”—John 
Ruskin, 





Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date... 000000... 1926. 


Place cross (x) [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
squares t0 indi (J Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


cate your order. both one year. Price $2.75. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 


CJ Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. I, $1.20 add. [} Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 

(J Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add. [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. addit. 

[.] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. Il, 80 cts. addit. 
additional [] The School Year, 50 cents additional 

C) Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [] Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50 cents additional 

[] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [] Poster Patterns, Book II, 60 cents additional 

[] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional (J Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 

{] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional {_] Jointed Toys, Book #1, 50 cents additional 

[] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 

[} How 1 Did It, 80 cents additional 


- , she [J I am enclosing herewith. 

This order totals $...........::csese which {8 I deree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1006: 
ee ee ee er ery ee ee ere a ee eee TT ey arr er ane neta am ae 
Unt SN re ees i ee Sea eA lis yolk wk NES FOE sea EES es One Dew ae wanweae 


Street or R. F. D..........-. as. 2) 2S 


NOTE: For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 states, add $1.00. For subscriptions to 
Normal tnstructor-Primary Flans to Canada, add 30 cents ; to other foreign countries, add SO cents. 
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BROS.& CO. _ Est.i358 


DIAMONDS WATCHES 


nuine Diamonds Guaranteed -~) 


CASH oR CREDIT 





igs 


fon tas yout Get YOUR Diamond Now! ofuaranised 


import rt Diam direct from Europe and sell direct to you by 
— ‘is is why we can deliver to you somuch more value for your 


money. Every big SS selected ed soar for superior quality color 
and brillian rder your ri w from o1 ur big assortment of 
esigns. CREDIT TERMS-Pay 708. down and balance in weekly 
semi-monthly, or monthly ents, ih goods delivered on first 
Sayment, DIAMOND BOOK FR Patel Our 
over 2000 amazing bargains. W: 


aeday tee nes Catalog shows 
‘or your FRE) eons 





Greengold, 








Elginwatch; f 
Wrist Watch—14-K white gold, f 
hand engraved case. Fancy wit 
ends. Sil ver dial. h 


All Platinum, With 8 SDI ds, Dia- 
monds, $1054 Diam Diamond, $30: SDiamocda $1d0;eur. 
round: en 


LOFTIS BRUS. & CO. Betabiighed 1858—, Staves te 
Dept. 4954, 108 N. State St., Chicago 











FLANDERS 


Just East of B’way 
133-137 West 47th St.—134-136 West 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


A modern high-class fireproof 15-story 
hotel very close to Times Square and 
within a few minutes to all leading 
Theatres and Shops. 









Rooms with running water, - $2 
Rooms with bath, - - $2.50 up 


Special rates for short or long periods. 
George Sanborn, Prop. 























DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 

EYELASHES and BROW 

INSTANTLY,makesthem poche 

naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
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Summer School in Dress Designing 


Learn the Art of Dress Designing, Pattern 
Drafting, Fitting, Sewing and Millinery. 


Six Weeks Course. 
Through our Summer School instruc- 
tion you can increase your salary by 
teaching this subject, expert personal 
instructions in all departments. 

Write for full particulars and 
Free Booklet S. 





Master System College of Dress Designing and 
Dressmaking, 190 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Correct Weddin 


I bohwarlaleleny 


\sk for loan of handsome Portfolio of engrav- 
cd samples of . 
Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, at Home, Church, Visiting 
Cards, Etc. 
|? different, modern, correct styles) Perfect 
workmanship. Reasonable prices. Direct from 
Nation’s Capital. With Portfolio will send 
REE valuable book. *‘Wedding Etiquette’’. 
Fells all pogut correct procedure to avoid embarrass- 
ment. quick. No obligation. Est. 20 years. 


—=_=——MAIL THIS COUPON—— 


HAUSLER & CO., 
Dept. G-600, Washington, D.C. 






Please send pemple | Portfolio forinspection, also FREE book 
‘Wedding Ftique ** Tunderstand the Portfolio is loaned 
so will return it re eos as it has answered my purpose. 


Name 


| Address a 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 23) 


the larger bowl and cream it; add the 
sugar and cream it with the butter. 
Beat the eggs very light and add them 
to the butter and sugar. Add the 
milk, and stir. Add the flour, baking 
powder, and salt; stir to combine. 
Add the vanilla, and stir. Pour the 
boiling hot fruit into the dripping pan, 
spreading the cherries around evenly | 
over the pan. Pour the batter you 
have mixed over the cherries and bake 
the mixture in a hot oven. It will 
take about a half hour to bake. The 
juice from the cherries will come up 
around the edge of the cake. If you 
use canned cherries, add a little sugar 
to them and heat them before you put 
them into the dripping pan. Serve the 
cherry pudding hot. 

RICE WITH STRAWBERRY SAUCE 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 
Recipe: 

1% cups rice 

2% cups boiling water 

1 quart milk 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 cup sugar 

2 quarts strawberries 

% cup sugar 

Utensils Needed: 

1 strainer 

1 four-quart double boiler 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

Wash the rice by putting it into the | 
strainer and letting the water run | 
through it. Put the rice and boiling | 
water into the top part of the double 
boiler and let it cook directly over the | 
fire until the rice has absorbed all of 
Add the milk, salt, and 
sugar and set the rice over the hot 
water in the bottom part of the double 
boiler. Cook the rice and milk in the 
double boiler until the rice is done and 
the milk absorbed. 

Wash the berries and stem them 
Add the sugar and crush the berries a 
little so that you will get some juice. 
Serve two tablespoons of sauce over 
a portion of rice. The rice should be 
served hot. | 


Three-fourths cup tomato soup will 
give about 75 calories. | 

One whole wheat bread and butier | 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup scalloped ham 
and potatoes will give about 258 
calories, 

One portion canned peaches will 
give about 50 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup noodles’ and 
cheese will give about 150 calories. 

One portion cherry pudding will 
give about 200 calories. 

One portion rice and strawberry 
sauce will give about 130 calories. 











Who is the man defeated? Columbus 
in his cell? 

Livingstone dying lonely? 
when he fell? 

Not these the lost, the hopeless, these 
who have striven and died— 

The real and fatal failures are those 
who have never tried. 

—Priscilla Leonurd. 


or Gordon 
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Come to Minnesota. Tere 
each day and hour’ bring 
suggestions for its own en- 








jovment. A dewy early 
morning for a game of ten- 
nis and a ride on horseback, 
a lazy noontide for an hour’s 
reading, the long shadowed 
afternoon for bathing, the 
starry evening for the camp- 
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V ariety in temperature and 
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summer’s vacation in Min- 
nesota will mean keener en- 
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the whole year through. 

Write today for our beau- 
tiful vacation booklet and 
up-to-date road map. 
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of Minnesota 
Association 
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St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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HE Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five books is put up in a strong, 
attractive library box. This arrangement is exceptionally convenient in that 
it permits all of the books for any grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where 
they will be readily accessible to the pupils. Included with each grade group is 
an alphabetical list of titles and a record book for the teacher to use in keeping 
a record of the books read by each pupil. The library boxes, being provided 
with closely fitting slip-on covers, protect the books when not in use and keep 
them clean and sanitary. 
Good Reading in the Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 
This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and su) 
stantial form, ever offered ata popular price. It provides material for a complete course 
of reading adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of 
The books contain 32. or more pages each, are printed in clear, readable type on 





chool work. 


high grade book paper and substantially bound in flexible cloth covers in varied 
and attractive colors. Many of them abound in illustrations, 

The titles have been carefully selected and embrace a wide range of subjects of the 
greatest interest and helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and 


nature stories for the little ones—-fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history 
and industry for the larger boys and girls—the best literary classics for the older 
pupils. A list of the titles will be mailed upon request. 
The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, including boxes and 
record books, is $28.00, prepaid. The price of each grade group of 25 books, with box 
and record book, is $3.75, prepaid. More than eight Grade Groups $3.50 each, prepaid. 
We also supply smaller libraries than that described above. These are fully described 
in our complete catalogue which will be gladly mailed upon request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (O;der from Office) 
Dansville, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


Des Moines, lowa 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Every Day Plans (ir THamies 


% A set of three volumes supplying 


just the material that teachers need in 
their every day work to make their les- 
sons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which 
require much time and research to 
find and which the teacher is often 
unable to procure because of the lack 
of necessary books, 

The common school subjects are pre- 
sented from the child’s viewpoint with 
the intent that essential facts shall 
be unconsciously absorbed through the 
medium of natural interests. 

Each volume deals ‘with the work of 
one of the three seasons (Volume I— 
Autumn, Volume II—Winter, Volume 
IlI—Spring) and capitalizes the in- 








terests uppermost at those times. The 


material is in the form of plans, aids, devices, stories, songs, 


400 Games [Ri ‘Pia fGROUND 
AND PLAYGROUND 

A new game book prepared primar- 
ily for teachers. Full instructions are 
given for playing more than four 
hundred games. 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, purpose and 
occasion. There are indoor and out- 
door games; games calling for either 
physical or mental effort; games in 
which children of varying ages may 
participate; games for social or com- 
munity gatherings; games for special 
purposes in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that teachers may 
need at any time. 

The introduction to each chapter 
.serves as a guide to the games and 
gives other valuable information. Dia- 
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Pedagogical Pep jab 270 FRizE 


The Prize-Winning Plans contained 
in this book were selected from oyer 
two thousand submitted by teachers in 
a nation-wide prize contest conducted 
by the publishers of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans. They cover prac. 
tically every phase of a _ teacher's 
work. There are plans for making aj 
of the various school subjects inter- 
esting to the pupils; for keeping the 
younger pupils employed with profit- 
able seat work; for promoting punc- 
tuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline 
problem; for securing a piano, phono- 
graph, library or other needed equip- 
ment for the school; for enlisting the 
interest and cooperation of parents 








grams and illustrations aid in making 


music, biographies, reproductions of famous paintings with 


stories about them, etc. 


Three volumes totaling 476 pages; flexible cloth covers. 
Price $1.50 per set, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


This is generally re- 
garded as the most thor- 
ough and complete 
question book published. 
The following are the 
subjects covered: Read- 
ing, English and Amer- 
ican Literature, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, 
Civil Government, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Current Events, 
Manners and Morals, 
School Management, 
Methods of Teaching. 
An introduction to each 
chapter offers many helpful ideas and sugges- 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject, 
This is followed by logically arranged questions 
covering every phase of the subject, together 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- 
tions. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- 
views, tests, etc. 446 pages, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 
BOOKS I AND II 


For several years 
there has been published 
in ‘Normal Instructore 








Primary Plans” a de- 


| Pp Oo EMS sag _ Be 
Our Readers Have Ask- 

| TEACHERS ed For.” This has been 
ASK FOR wonderfully popular and 


thousands of teachers 
((iaxt have requested the pub- 

lication of desired poems, 
480 of those most fre- 
quently asked for have 
been published in two 
volumes entitled “Poems 
Teachers Ask For.” In 
reality, therefore, these 
books are a compilation 
by teachers of the poems which they have found 
most desirable for use in their school work. 
214 pages in each book, Full cloth covers. 
Price of each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 20 per 
cent discount on 10 or more copies. Either 
volume with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80. Either volume with The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.80. 











clear the plan of many of the games. In the index each game 
is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind of 


game; and (2) a¢cording to age to which best adapted. 


320 pages, 








printed on good paper, full cloth covers. Price 


$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Aids to Better Teaching 


that Meet Every Classroom Need 
May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


We strongly urge all teachers to avail themselves of 
our Credit Offer which is fully explained on page 2. 
USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW. 


and the community, and for doing 


many other things that make for success in teaching. An in- 
teresting collection of personally told teaching experiences 
that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth- 
ods and devices. 384 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 


postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 





The Pathfinder---the Best Current Events Weekly 











ness to the teacher. 


Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what 
is going on in the world and The Pathfinder, the illustrated 
Weekly News Review published at the Nation’s Capital, is an 
ideal medium for this purpose. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is 
skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of special value and useful- 
Each issue contains a “Guide to Con- 
tents” which consists of many helpful questions and com- 
ments on the topics covered in that issue. 

$1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
mary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 
prices quoted. Use the order blank below. 


With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
With any books on this page at 








The Instructor Picture Studies---Group I and Group II 
Everything Needed for Classroom Picture Study—See page 84. 
Test Your Teaching Ability with PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING. See page 14. 








The Year’s Entertainments 


Instructor Poster Patterns [~~ 
AN 


She 
SCHOOL YEAR 











x 


The School Year 


Each of the ten chapters of this book covers a 
month of the school year and presents plans for 
teaching the various elementary school subjects. The 
plans for each month are built around one central 
theme suggested by the month. The titles of these 
chapters are: Home, Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy 
Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sym- 
pathy, Character, Values, Some splendid entertain- 
ment features are included and the many illustra- 
tions present valuable ideas for decoration, construc- 
tion work, blackboard drawings, reading lessons, etc. 


paid, With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


A large and choice collection of reci- 
tations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 
leaux, memory gems and other enter- 
tainment material arranged in com- 
plete programs for the various months 


have, you need this, yet with it, little 
else in this line would really be need- 
ed, for it supplies abundant material 
for any occasion. It contains 364 dou- 


Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- 


finder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Pay October 15th If More Convenient 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


This book contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and girls of 
the various countries. These little citizens are dress- 
of the school year. No matter what eq in their native costumes and directions for copy- 
other entertainment books you may ing and coloring them are given. In addition, the 
flag of each country represented by the little citizens 
is reproduced in its true colors with an outline flag \ 
to be copied and i 

: : for using this material in various interesting ways. 
ae ae ee oe Se This book is 9 x 12 inches in size, and has heavy 
256 pages, full cloth covers. Price 60 cents, post- paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Paper covers, Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


USE THIS BL ANK when ordering Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and 
The Pathfinder, separately or in combination, or either |—"""™ 
or both in combination with such of the helps on this page as may be desired. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 


in one of t 


squares to indi- [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
Zines desired” LJ) Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date.............. 
Place cross (X) [] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 


Price $2.75. 


Plans. 


ing and a full size reproduction in colors of a 
eompleted poster are included in each book. 

Book I contains The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple 
Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, 
Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, | 





hese books contains 30 of the large 

poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland which 

have appeared 

20 of the patterns in each book are of Oo 

Mother Goose characters. Directions for mak- : Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 
[} 


in Normal Instructor-Primary 





Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
{ prices indicated. [Place a cress (X) in square opposite each item desir 
Cj Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 addit. [] How @ Did It, 80 cents additional 
{_] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add, 
(See description of above on page 84) 
Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 


Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 
[] The Year’s Entertal » $1.20 additional 
[] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [] Jointed Toys, Book #1, 60 cents additional 
additional, (See description on page 14) [J Little Citizens, 60 cents additional 


This order totals $.0.000.00..cc cece which { [J I am enclosing herewith. 


Practical Eelections, 80 cents additional 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. addit. 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. addit. 
The School Year, 60 cents additional 

Poster Patterns, Book 1, 60 cents additional 
Poster Patterns, Book 11, 60 cents additional 
Jointed Toys, Book I, 60 cents additional 


OuoOoo0o00 





(J I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1926. 











Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four a aa a oa aban ules Sea aa aoe rou ERE ee 
other pleasing subjects. eavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. Post Offfice...........000.... evavercccopsccocosopestocessoses 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Street or R. F. D State 


Plans, 1 year, $2.50. . nada countries 
Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. | "°"** 595 So tents: For sunscriptions to The Pathfinder to sry paint outside of the 4B stator: ad Sie "| 





bscriptions to The Pathfinder to any outside of the 4 700. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 
746 devices for teaching 
which were _ originally 
published in the ‘“Teach- 
er’s Help-One-Another 
Club” department of Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. Teachers every- 
where use it as a “first 
aid” for perplexing situe 
ations in the schoolroom. 
Following are the classi- 
fications into which the 
contents are divided with 
the number of devices in 
each classification : School 
Management (60); Arith- 
metic (39); Language 
(61); Geography (26); 
Spelling (48); History 
(32); Writing (9); Reading (42); Hyziene 
(26); Decoration and Art (30); Nature Study 
and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); 
Manual Training (8); Music (20); Games (37); 
Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64); 
Miscellaneous (47). 320 pages, large type, full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 














Practical Selections 


From twenty years of 
Normal Instructor - Pri- 
mary Plans. This book 
is adapted for use by 
teachers of all grades, 
every branch of study 






Practical 


being represented, There elections 
are 175 pages of helps from twanty yore of 
on school management; Instructor 
on teaching history, ard Primary Plans 


geography, arithmetic, 
spelling, and the other 
standard subjects; on 
arts and crafts; on pic- 
ture study; on domestic 
science and manual 
training; on _ physical 
exercises, and on many 
other schoolroom activi- 
ties. 34 full-page illustrations of blackboard 
drawings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas 
for busy work are included. Also 100 pages of 
entertainment material. 320 pages, Full clot 
covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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LITTLE CITIZENS 
and 

THEIR FLAGS 

















Explanations are given 











Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 


Miss Bess Bruce aise 


Cleaveland, whose 
drawings of animals, 
Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so 





familiar to teachers, 
has prepared the ser- 
ies of sixty jointed 
toy patterns  pub- 
lished in these books. 
Each pattern is 9 x 
12 inches in size and 
is accompanied by 
directions for mak- 
ing and an illustra- 
tion of the com- 
pleted figure. ‘ 

. Book I contains twenty-two patterns for 
Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight patterns 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains nine patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty patterns for Mother 
Goose Jointed Toys and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Fither Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 

Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 
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Booker T. Washington 


(Céntinued from page 24) 


with the provision that Booker must 
rise very early, work until nine, and 
then work after school. Booker kept 
his part of the bargain, but he was 
soon taken out of school and put at 
harder work than he had ever done. 

His new work, which was in a coal 
miné, he disliked very much, for it was 
dirty and the mine was very dark. 
Often he got lost and wandered about 
for hours in the blackness, hearing no 
sound but the scuttling of the rats. 
One day a bright gleam of light came 
to the earnest little negro boy who was 
trying to find his way, not only out of 
the darkness of the mine, but out of 
the even worse darkness of ignorance. 
The gleam came in the form of a talk 
that he overheard between two work- 
men in the mine. They said that there 
was a school at Hampton, Virginia, 
where negro girls and boys could be 
taught from books and could also learn 
how to earn their living at good 
trades. At this school the pupils could 
earn their own way by working. 

Booker had not the slightest idea 
where Hampton was, but from that 
moment he decided to go there to 
school. Not because it was dangerous 
and disagreeable, but because he 
wanted to earn more money, Booker 
gave up his work in the mines and 
went as a house servant to Mrs. 
Ruffner, wife of the owner of the salt 
mines, at a salary of five dollars a 
month. He had heard many stories 
about Mrs. Ruffner’s strictness with 
her servants, but he found that though 
she expected good work, she was not 
unreasonable. As soon as she saw 
that Booker was in earnest and was 
trying his best to do her work exactly 
as she liked it, she became very much 
interested in him. She allowed him 
time off during the day to study, and 
urged him to go to night school. From 
her he learned to be neat, orderly, and 
prompt. It was at Mrs. Ruffner’s that 
Booker started his first library. He 
made shelves in an old drygoods box 
and on them arranged the few books 
that he could get together. 

Booker was still looking forward to 
Hampton. The Institute was five 
hundred miles away, and he had been 
able to save very little money, but he 
felt that he must make a start. The 
negroes of the neighborhood all liked 
Booker and were interested.in his am- 
bition. Some of them gave him a 
nickel, a dime, a quarter, or a new 
handkerchief. With only a few dol- 
lars in his pocket, and a very scanty 
wardrobe in his satchel, the boy started 
out hopefully for his great adventure. 
His supply of money was too small 
to expend much on railroad or stage- 
coach fare, so a great deal of the way 
he walked, helped out now and then 
by a friendly lift. 

After many adventures on the road, 
Booker finally reached Hampton, very 
tired and dirty, and with exactly fifty 
cents in his pocket. He went at once 
to the head teacher, Miss Mackie, and 
asked to be admitted. When she gave 
him no answer, Booker was worried. 
He realized that in clothes that were 
worn and soiled from his long, hard 
journey, he did not make a very good 
appearance. Finally Miss Mackie 
told him to get a broom and sweep out 
the adjoining recitation room. Booker 
felt that his admission to Hampton 
Institute depended on how he did this 
work. He used to call this task his en- 
trance examination. He knew that 
Mrs. Ruffner had taught him how to 
sweep and dust well, so he had no 
fears. He swept the room three times, 
digging into every corner and moving 
all the furniture. Then he went over 
the woodwork and the furniture four 
times with his dust cloth. The teacher 
was a person who knew just where to 
look for dirt, but she could not find a 
single speck, even when she rubbed 
her handkerchief on the moulding. 

“I guess you will do to enter this in- 
stitution,” she said to the happy 
Booker. 


Although he was now a student, | 


Booker’s difficulties were not yet over. 
He learned that a certain sum of 
money was required for tuition and 
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board in addition to the work that he 
could do. Besides, his clothes were in 
poor condition. General Armstrong, 
the head of Hampton Institute, realiz- 
ing the earnestness and ability of this 
boy, made it possible for him to work 
out the greater part of his expenses by 
janitor service. He was given clothing 
from the barrels of garments sent from 
the North. 

After three years of very hard work 
at Hampton, Booker T. Washington 
sat on the platform on Commencement 
Day as an honor member of his class 
and one of the commencement orators. 
Besides honors in scholarship, he had 
won the friendship and respect of his 
fellow students and teachers. 

Booker T. Washington had _ not 
toiled for an education merely to help 
himself to get ahead in the world. He 
knew how much his people needed help, 
and as soon as he could he began to 
teach the negroes at Malden, his old 
home. Often he was at work in the 
schoolroom from eight in the morning 
until ten at night. He taught the girls 
and boys not only the ordinary school 
subjects, but how to keep clean and 
neat. He organized a debating society 
for the men, opened a reading room, 
and taught in Sunday School. Out of 
school hours he helped boys who were 
preparing for Hampton; among them 
was his brother John. 

After two years of teaching, Booker 
Washington studied for eight months 
in Washington. Then he assisted in a 
political campaign that was endeavor- 
ing to change the capital of West Vir- 
ginia to Charleston. During this cam- 
paign he showed that he had a gift for 
speaking in public. 

One day the young man received an 
invitation which made him very proud 
and happy. General Armstrong asked 
him to come back to Hampton as a 
teacher. He was given two of the most 
difficult jobs at the Institute, but he 
had never allowed difficulties to disturb 
him and he did not this time. The first 
was to look after the Indians who had 
just been sent to Hampton. This was 
a hard task because the Indians were 
very ignorant—they could not speak 
the English language—and they were 
a proud people who despised a race 
that had been in slavery. Washington, 
however, won their friendship and 
proved that they could be taught. 

The second difficult task was to teach 
in the night school made up of pupils 
who had worked hard all day in the 
sawmills or laundries. “The Plucky 
Class,” as Washington named it, soon 
became one of the most eager and en- 
thusiastic in the Institute. 

Another unexpected honor came to 
Booker T. Washington. After about 
two years of successful teaching at 
Hampton, he was chosen to be the head 
of a normal school for negroes for 
which the legislature of Alabama had 
set aside some money. Washington 
went to Tuskegee, Alabama, expecting 
to find a building there, but he found | 
nothing that at all resembled a school. | 
The state money had been given for 
salaries only. Here was another big 
obstacle in Booker T. Washington’s 
way. He had no schoolhouse, no money 
to buy one, and no pupils ready to put 
in it. As you may guess, the young 
man did not sit down and lament over 
this sad state of affairs. He found a 
little shanty that he was allowed to use 
for meetings and for a school. Then 
he went about the countryside telling 
the people of his plans and gathering 
together his pupils. 

The fact that from one miserable 
shanty, so leaky that a child had to 
hold an umbrella over the teacher when 
it rained, Tuskegee Institute grew to 
be a great and useful school with many 
fine buildings and beautiful grounds 
sounds almost like a fairy tale. It is 
all true, and the only magic that Booker 
T. Washington used was the magic of 
determination, hard work, and a real 
desire to help his people. 

Booker T. Washington’s fame as a 
great educator went far beyond his 
own land. The little slave boy who had 
picked up his food much as does a 
stray puppy, lived to see the day when 
he was served from a gold plate as the 
guest of the King of Denmark. It 
pleased Booker T. Washington to be 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teeth clouded with 
the dingy film that 
ordinary brushing 

won’t remove 





| faerie dee to yourself, you are 
probably hiding the gleam and 
clearness of your teeth beneath a 
dingy film coat—but that now you 


can easily remove. A coating that 
ordinary washing won’t combat 
successfully. 

In a few days you can make a 
great difference in the color of 
your teeth. Can literally change 
your whole appearance. Can re- 
store “off-color” teeth to gleaming 
beauty. Can firm your gums and 
give them healthy, natural color. 


Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this new way. 
A full 10-day tube will be sent you 
upon receipt of the coupon below. 


Hidden by film 


Dental science now traces scores 
of tooth and gum 
troubles to a germ- i 
laden film that forms on 
your teeth. Run your | 
tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel 
it... a slippery, vis- ' 
cous coating. Name 

That film absorbs dis- 
| eolorations from food,. , 
| smoking, etc. And that 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 346, 1104 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Ont, 
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Like Lost Pearls 






Please accept a full 10-day 
test of this NEW way that 
world’s dental authorities ad- 
vise for lightening clouded 


teeth and protecting gums 
is why your teeth look “off 
color” and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. It lays 


your gums open to bacterial 
attack and your teeth open 
to decay. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won't do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleans- 
ing won’t fight film successfully. 
Feel for it now with your tongue. 
Note how your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action 
and effect from any other known. 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that 
film, then firms the gums. No 


grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Send the 
coupon. Clip it now. 


FREE 


Mail this for 
10-Day Tube to 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Endorsed by World's Dental Authoritirs 
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Good Bookcase 


A for the price of a good book! 






as 
With Disappearing ¢ 


15 
Glass Doors___.. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 





/T. GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users. 


Maée for and universaiiy used in the finest homes an@d 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18. 25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23. 50. Other styles at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
tory ON APPROVAL at a govt eed saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 





This Summer See The 
SPECTACULAR and 
the BEAUTIFUL in 


To the beauty of nature’s most lavish Floral 
Display, which approaches its height on all the 
islands of this wonderful group in June and 
July—Hawaii now adds the prospect of the 
awe-inspiring spectacle of VOLCANIC AC- 
TIVITY 
MAUNA LOA 
island of Hawaii, 
ships of this line, 
KILAUEA~—about 30 miles from Mauna cae 
and a 30 mile autodrive inland from Hilo— 
expected by scientists to show a conta 
of LAVA FLOW in its vast fire pit— 
HALEMAUMAU. 

Fortnightly sailings with 

giant liners— 


S. S. City of Los Angeles 
S. 8. Calawaii 


via the Southern Route Direct 
From Los Angeles to Honolulu 


the 13,675 ft. mountain on the 
is visible from the steam- 


$278.50, $323.50, $406.00 and up—according to 
steamship and hotel accommodations selected, 
and when the desired steamship reservations 
are available~ willcover all necessary steame- 
ship, sightseeing and hotel expenses—includ- 
ing the 8-day wonder trip from Honolulu to 
Hilo to see the Volcano and other wonders in 
Hawaii National Park—for a 3-weeks’ Round 
Trip from Los Angeles, 


A more extended visit in the islands 
is recommended for all whose time 
is not so limited. 


For Reservations and Further In- 
formation, Address 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


Telephone Vandike 2421 
517 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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honored by kings and presidents, but 
it pleased him still more to know that 
negro girls and boys, educated to use 
their hands and their brains, were to 
go out into the world to lead happy, 
useful lives. 

Author’s Note: Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s own account of his life, “Up from 
Slavery” (A. L. Burt), makes delightful 
reading for any girl or boy who likes to 
hear of difficulties overcome. W. C. Jack- 
son has retold this story in briefer form, 
giving a full account of the beginnings 
of Tuskegee Institute, in “A Boys’ Life 
of Booker T. Washington” (Macmillan). 


Geography Completion 
Exercises 
(Continued from page 29) 


13. The people who come from Hol- 
land are sometimes called ; 
14, There is one kind of work for 
which Amsterdam is more famous 
than any other city in the world. 
That is 

, on a branch of the Rhine- 

Meuse delta, is one of the world’s 

greatest seaports. 

is the chief industry of the 

Dutch. 

The Dutch find a ready market for 

their products in a large country 

not far from them, This country 

is x 

18. In proportion to the population 
more people in The Netherlands 
are engaged in than in any 
other country in the world. 

19. The Dutch attempted to make 
colonies along the in our 
country but they were stopped by 
the English. 

is the largest city in The 
Netherlands. 

21. The chief seaport of The Nether- 
lands is n 

22. Many are needed to drain the 
lands and to be used as waterways. 

23. There is not much or in 
Holland and hence the people are 
engaged more in farming and 
dairying than in manufacturing. 

The answers to the questions based 
on The Netherlands are as follows: 

1. Holland. 

2. Zuider Zee. 

3. The Hague. 

4. Low Countries. 

5. Rhine. 

6. windmills. 

7. South Sea. 

8. Amsterdam. 

9, canals. 

10. dikes. 

11. windmills. 

12. Rhine. Meuse. 

3. Dutch. 

14, diamond cutting. 

15. Rotterdam. 

16. Dairying. 

17. England. 

18. dairying. 

19. Hudson Valley. 

20. Amsterdam. 

21. Rotterdam. 

22. canals. 

23. coal. 














15. 


16. 
17 
































Scheldt. 


iron. 





Some Teachers I Have Known 
(Continued from page 62) 


years our letters were quite regular. 
When she was graduated, she became 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
one of our large cities. 
Was she then satisfied? No; the 
following years found her spending 
her summer vacations in the universi- 
ties, intent on obtaining degrees. How 
many of these she succeeded in having 
conferred upon her I have not learned. 
In one of her recent letters to me she 
said: “My goal is at last reached, but 
I have grown strangely worn. Am 
better prepared to live for all this 
work and sacrifice? I sometimes think 
I have lost all knowledge of the art of 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want asteady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education, Over 
25,000 positions are filledevery year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. $239, Rochester, N. Y., for free 





list of positions now open to teachers, and free sample | 


Se a AES a SS SSI 


examination coaching. 
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POPULAR AND INEXPENSIVE SONG BOOKS 





The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


“‘The Best All ’Round Song Book’’ 


Gola Book, 


FAVORITE 














singing. 








202 Songs 


THAT EVERYONE 
LOVES TO SING 


12 or more copies, 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


20 Cents 


Special rate on orders for a full hundred copies or more 
ordered at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book 
for schools of all kinds and for assembly and community 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, sacred 
songs, classical songs, inspirational songs, songs for special 
occasions, an excellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs and an unusually 
large and desirable collection of songs for Christmas. 
are also a number of rounds and several tunes suitable for 
marches and drills, so that altogether it will meet every need, 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly engraved plates on a 
good quality of paper, and attractively bound in covers made from 

“rope stock’? which is very tough and durable. 


There 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 


Abide With Me 
All Through the Night 
Alouette 
America 
America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 
Anvil Chorus 
Auld Lang Syne 
Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public 
Battle Cry of Freedom 
Believe Me, If All Those 


Endearing Young 
Charms 

Bell_ Doth Toll, The 
(Round) 


Bird’s Return, The 
Blest Be the Tie That 


Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 


Virginny 
Central Will Shine 
Columbia, The Gem _ of 
the Ocean [ King 
Come, Thou — Almighty 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Cuckoo, The 

Darling Nelly Gray 
Dearest Spot, The 

Teck the Hall 

Dip, Boys, Dip, the Oar 
Trixie | Thine Eyes 
Drink to Me Only With 


Farmer, The 
Farmer in the Dell 
Farmyard, The 
First Noel, The 
Flag of the Free 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
Gaily_ the Troubs adour 
Go Down, Moses 

‘You Till 


God_ Be 
We Meet Again 
Bless Our Native 
Land 
God_of the Nations 
Good Morning to You 
100d Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, oa. 
Tail, Columbia 
ail, Hail 
ail to the Chief 
amand Eggs [No More 
ard Times Come Again 
Hark! The Herald Angela 
{ Tara’s Halls 
Once Thro’ 
ey, Diddle, Diddle 
oly, Holy, Holy 
ome, Sweet_ Home 
ow Can Leave Thee 
ow D’Ye Do 
Cannot Sing the Old 
Songs 
THlinois 
Indian Taullaby 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 








In the Gloaming 
January and February 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jesus Loves Me 

Jesus, Tender Shepherd 
Jingle Bells 

John Brown’s Body 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Joy to the World 
Juanita 


Kathleen Mavourneen 
Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 


Keller’s Deedan Hymn 

Killarney 

4argo 

ast Rose_of Summer 

zead, Kindly Light 

sightly Row 

Little Bo-Peep 

Little Brown 
ie Vale 

zittle Dustman, The 

aittle Jack Horner 

Little Man, A 

zoch Lomond 

song, Long Ago 

sng Trail, The 

Loreley, The 

wove’s Old Sweet Song 

ather’s Cradle Hymn 

Maple Leaf Forever, The 

March of Men of Harlech 

Marseillaise Hymn 


Church in 





Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Mummy Song, The 

My Bonnie [ Thee 
My Faith Looks Up to 





My Old Sentacky Home 

Nearer, My God, to Thee 

O Little Town ‘of Bet! 
lehem 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, le 

Onward, Christian So! 
diers 

Perfect Day 

Reuben and Rachel 

Robin Adair 

Rocked_in the Cradle of 


s Burning 
(Round) 

Silent Night 

Smiles 

Solomon Levi 

Spanish Cavalier,The [ The 

Star Spangled sannier, 

Sweet and Low | iot 

Swing Low, Sweet Char- 

There’s Musie in the Air 

Three Fishermen, ‘The 

Vacant Chair, The 

We Three Kings of 
Orient Are 

When the Ss wallows 

Homeward Fly 

hen You 

Young, Maggie 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

for the Night is 

Coming 


—and 75 other songs 


The Gray Book of Favorite Songs 


“The Best Low-Priced Glee and Chorus Book”’ 


148 Songs 


Special rate on orders for a full hundred copies or more 
ordered at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


The Gray Book of Favorite Songs contains songs of many 
sorts for practically every occasion. The list includes hymns, 
college glees, negro spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, 
stunt songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other special 
days, standard choruses and selections from well known oratorios; 
also a fine group of unison songs and a good selection of pieces for 
Many of the best pieces in the book are not to be 
Because of the wise choice of 


male voices, 


found in other low priced song books. 
material and the special attention given to voice range, the book is 
unquestionably the best of its kind for assembly singing. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good paper from newly en- 
graved plates and bound in very durable “rope bristol” covers. 


ALL ADAPTED FOR 
ASSEMBLY SINGING 


12 or more copies, 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


20 Cents 
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PARTIAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 


Ah! ‘Tis A Dre 

All_ Through The Night 

Alphabet, The 

America 

America, My Country 

America, The Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang _ Syne 

Barnyard Family, The 

= of the Re- 

ubhe 

Belle Ob_ Baltimore 

Bell Is Ringing, The 

Billy Boy 

Blac caomith, The 

Blow The Man Down 

Bonnets of Bonny Dundee 

By. The Watermelon Vine 

Calm As The Night 

Cantique De Noel 

Captain Jinks 

Carve Dat Possum 

Cast Thy Burden Upon 
the Lord en 

Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 

Columbia, The ’Gem_ of 
The Ocean King 

Come _ Thou _ Almighty 

Come Ye Thankful People 


Cc Song 

Dat” Am De Way To 
Spelt "Ch icken 

Bes Is Dying in. TLe West 

Karly to Bed 

Evening Prayer 


Faith Of Our, Eee 
Farewell To T 
First Noel, 4 
Girl I_ Left Behind Me 
Glad Christmas Bells 
Good King Wenceslas 
Good Night (Round) 
Hark! a" Thousand | 


1C! 

“The Herald pi 4 
The Vesper Hymn 
Is Stealing 
aul On The Bowlin’ 
eavens Resound, The 
ome Road, The 
Home Sweet Home 
ow Firm_A Foundation 
unter’s Farewell, The 
apenas, The (Round) 
Heard The Bells On 
Christmas Day 
nformation 
n Heavenly Love Abiding 
n The Time of Roses 
sle of Beauty 
It Came pen A 

night. Cle: 
I Would That My Love 
qerusalem, The Golden 
Jingle Bells 
John Peel 
Joy To The World 
Keller’s American Hymn 
Largo 
esiie Lindsay 
Lift Thine Eyes 








Mid- O 


Long Is My _ Shepherd, 
he 


Lord Of All 
Throned Afar 
Lost Chord, The 

.ovely Night 
wove’s Old Sweet Song 
uow Backed Car, The 
eer Cradle ee 
a In The Cold 


und 
Serrily, Merrily (Round) 
Merry Life, A 
Midsh 1ipmite, The 
My Bonnie ee 
My Country ’Tis Of 


Being, 


a 
Ee 
a 
ee 





rk 

Nobody Knows The Trou- 

e I've Seen 
Nut_Brown_ Maiden 
O Come All Ye Faithful 
O (God, Beneath Thy 
Guiding Hand 
god. Our Help In Ages 


0 hiely Night 
Oh! Susanna 
Old Black Joe 


Old Folks ‘At. Home 


Ole _Dan Tucker 
QO, Little Town “of Beth- 
lehem 
Onward Christian = 
O, Worship The Kin 


M on E Kentucky Home St 


Reuben_and Rachel 

Ring, Ring The an j ) 
Rosalie : 
ow, Row Yow 


a | Rastus = Johnsen 
Silent Nigh 


Roftly Now the Light Of 


ay 
Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Bpesions Firmament On 
High, The 
Star- Spingled Banner 
Steal Awa 
Still, Still * With Thee 
Street renin’ Medley 
Style All Lind While 
Tangled Tun 
They All Love Jack 
Three Chafers, The 
ra Sailor Boys, The 
To Thee, O Country 
Two Roses, The 
Unfold, Ye Portals 
Vesper Hymn 
Warrior Bold, A 
Welcome, Sweet _Spring- 
time [ent Are 
We Three Kings Of_Ori- 
When You a. I Were 
Young, Mag 
While Mashorts “Watche:l 1 
Their Plocks 


—and 28 other songs 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


eee 
YES 

















Why Do So Many Teachers 
Each Year Leave The 
Teaching Profession ? 


Why are you contemplating a change? 
Not for the Summer merely but for a 
larger PERMANENT field of service, 
Unusual permanent position open to 
teacher or superintendent who can 
qualify. A largerincome for the year. 
Must have personality, leadership abil- 
ity and appreciate the importance of 
the need today for stronger religious 
emphasis in child training. Write 
fully giving your College or Normal 
training. Yourage and church con- 
nection, Application treated in ut- 
most confidence. Personal interview 
arranged. 


W. A. POTTENGER, 


1018-24 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 



























‘Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 
TYPEWRITERS 


LowestPricesinYears 
Wevwillshipanymake 
you choose for one 
week’s trial. Underwood, 
Royal, L. C.. Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, etc. 
Easy Terms 2’ 


than rent each month 





——— exper 
Process.’’ Send for our free tri 
price list now. WRITE TODAY. 


ter ~Co. 


offer and n 


Young Typewri 


World’s Largest Dealers in Standard i 


te’ 
654W. RandolnhSt.,Dent. 1096 ,Chicazo, Ill. 














TWENTY-FIVE CALLING CARDS 
FREE OF COST 


With Every Order for Individual Stationery 


200 Sheets $ 1 .0O 


100 Envelopes 


A High Grade white bond paper size 6x7 inches with 
envelopes to match, printed in dark blue ink. A real 
smooth writing surface. The stationery of a thou- 
sand uses, inex pensive but indispensable. 

In ordering, be sure and write or print your name and 
address very plainly. Enclose with $1.00 ($1.10 west 
of Denver and outside of the U.S.)and your stationery 
will be forwarded immediately, postage prepaid. 


THE OSBORNE PRESS, 
Division of The Osborne Specialty Company, 











Camden, New York 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1. 


s Invitations,A ts, Etc 
100 in scriptlettering including two 
1 sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
nN 100 Visiting Cards, - = $1. 
rite for 
hia, P. 


Write samples. 
N. Ott EngravingCo., 1048 Ch s' di 

















t., Phil ae 











living. My nose has been kept so 
closely on the grindstone that I have 
well-nigh lost all of my friends, and I 
have had little time to make new ones, 
so I feel almost alone in my triumph. 
What the end will be I know not, but I 
presume, like the brook, I shall ‘go on 
forever.’ There is some satisfaction 
in having accomplished what one set 
out to do, yet my life has been a selfish 


e. 

“Wisdom is the principal thing; 
therefore get wisdom,” said Solomon, 
but wisdom does not come through 
education alone. If you will read 
carefully Miss A.’s letter, you will see 
that wisdom is coming to her. To 
learn to get much out of life is a grand 
ambition, but to learn that an unselfish 
life is the better part of an education 
is to get wisdom. 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 58) 


cause I stepped on Ed’s cap which he 
dropped and I wouldn’t let him get it, 
but I did it just for fun.” 

“I am sure of that,” replied Miss J., 
“but pupils in the passing lines should 
not indulge in practical jokes. Don’t 
you see that in conducting yourself in 
this manner you are delaying all of the 


others?” 
Miss J.,” 


“Yes, 
meekly. 

“And the monitor did just right in 
sending you from the line. Isn’t that 


” 
Miss J.,” 


answered Jack 


again answered 
Jack. 

“You have been my right-hand man 
for a whole week, Jack, and I am very 
sorry to have this happen. When you 
return this afternoon I wish you to 
tell me what you consider a just pun- 
ishment for the offense. Do not tell 
me to whip you; you know there are 
other and far better punishments. We 
have talked this over together.” 

“All right. Good-by, Miss J.,” said 
Jack, giving her a grateful smile. 

Miss J. turned to me wearily. “I 
cannot make an angel of him in one 
term, I am afraid, but he is im- 
proving.” 

“Yes, Jack is in good hands,” I 
answered. 


A Unique Health Project 


(Continued from page 52) 


b) From market gardens. 

c) From the city market. 

d) From the grocers. 

e) Fresh, if possible. 

f) Canned at home, or in the fac- 
tory. 


2. Kinds of vegetables. 
a) Leafy vegetables. 


Spinach Kale 
Cabbage Asparagus 
Celery Brussels 
Cauliflower Sprouts 
Swiss Chard Lettuce 

b) Root vegetables. 
Potatoes Beets 
Carrots Onions 
Salsify Parsnips 
Turnips Radishes 

c) Other vegetables. 
Corn Pumpkins 
Squash Peas 
Beans Tomatoes 

3. Kinds of fruits. 

a) Tree fruits. 
Aprle Grape- 
Pear fruit 
Apricot Banana 
Date Cherry 
Plum Orange 
Peach Fig 

b) Bush fruits. 
Currant Huckleberry 
Gooseberry Cranberry 
Raspberry Blackberry 

Elueberry 

c) Vine fruits. 
Grape Blackberry 
Strawberry Melon 

Loganberry 


These lessons had been given shortly 
before Thanksgiving, and the children 
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Californi 


Thru the Canal and Across the Continent 








ONE WAY WATER 


} 
> 
) 
> 
) 
; 
b Reduced Summer Rates 
} 
> 
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} 
' 


ONE WAY RAIL 


Meals and berth on steamer included 


Round Trip—Water and Rail $350 Ist Class 


From your home town (on main line points) and back 
Round Trip— Both ways Water $42§ Ist Class 
One way Water $2§0 1st Class 


Proportionately lower rates in 2nd,Tourist and 
Third Cabin. 


Sightseeing at Havana, Panama Canal and at stop-overs 
across the continent. 


Largest and fastest steamers in Coast-to-Coast service. Fort- 
nightly sailings between New York, Havana, Panama Canal 
(Balboa), San Diego, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 


For complete information apply to 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
ONE OF THE GREAT((MM/LINES 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, McGill Building, Montreal, 
our offices elsewhere, or authorized S. S, and K. R. agents. 
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THE GORGEOUS PRADO, HAVANA 


See California 
Havana.Panama 


this summer at a low roundtrip fare which includes 
transportation, meals and berth while aboard ship. 


A glorious vacation trip offering new sights, new adventures, relaxation, 
rest and travel. You visit Havana, Panama and the Canal, California, stopping 
over as long as you like, and then enjoy a delightful rail trip back home. 

Eighteen glorious daysare spent at sea. There is no finer season for visiting 
Panama and California. The official government records show that the aver- 
age temperature at Panama varies but one degree summer and winter. And 
California is famous as a summer playground. 

The low roundtrip fare, $350, is effective until November 30, 1926. It in- 
cludes transportation to New York from your home, the sea trip to California 
and return via any direct rail route to your point of original departure. 

Your meals and berth aboard ship are also included in this fare. You have 
an outside deck room. The cuisine is world-famous. Your ship is one of the 
President Liners, the newest and finest ships in this service. 

Go this summer. Enjoy your finest vacation.Ask for full information from 
any ticket ortouristagent or write either address below. 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
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cAre YOU 


Looking Ahead 


to da Longer 
Vacation? 


MH Are you building an in- 

oy dependent income that 
x «mill lift the burden of 
self-support from your 
~ 4) shoulders, and leave you 
&7)\ free to retire? 





OW to build an independent in- 





come—not a fortune, but an in- 

come equal to one’s salary—is one 

of the most valuable things that any 
salaried man or woman can know. Have 

_ YOU faced this problem and solved it? 


Thousands of men and women, in this 
country and abroad, have found a satis- 
factory solution in Smith Bonds, and in 
our Investment Savings Plan for buying 
them. 

Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds 
Smith Bonds are now owned by investors 
inevery State of the United States and in 
33 countries and territories abroad. The 
reason for this world-wide confidence is 
easily understood: Smith Bonds are sound 
First Mortgage Bonds, protected by safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of 
no loss to any investor in 53 years. 

A Liberal Investment Plan 
You may buy Smith Bonds in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 or $1,000, outright or 
under our Investment Savings Plan, which 
pays the full rate of bond 
interest—now 79)—on every 
payment. You may use this 
plan to buy a single bond by “we== 
payments over Io months, or to buy one 
bond after another over a longer period. 





Get Compound Bond Interest 

The interest on your payments helps you to pay for 
your first bond. Soon you have interest on one bond 
helping you to pay for another bond; interest on 
two bonds helping you to pay for a third; and so on. 
Thus, within the span of your working years, it is 
easily possible to create a substantial competence 
that will give you an independent income as long as 
you live. 


Send For These Two Booklets 

Our booklet, “How to Build an Independent In- 
come,” explains all details of this plan and enables 
you to look forward five, ten, twenty years or more 
and see just what you can accomplish by investing 
your funds at 7%. Our booklet, “Fifty-three Years 
of Proven Safety,” explains the time-tested safe- 
guards with which we protect every investor in 
Smith Bonds. 


For copies of these two booklets send your name and 
address on the form below. 


THE F. H. Smita Co. 


Founded 1873 
¢ Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Albany Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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had brought the finest specimens of the 
fruits and vegetables that could be 
found in the markets. After the “Har- 
vest Festival,” these fruits and vege- 
tables were sent to the homes of the 
sick or to those in need. 
4, Other necessary foods. 
a) Best breads. 
Whole-wheat Bran 
Graham Rye 
b) Cereal foods 
c) Best to drink. 
Water 
Milk 


The next day a conversation lesson 
on out-of-door games and sports was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Games were de- 
scribed and reasons why they were 
good or bad were discussed. Good pos- 
ture was reviewed and illustrated, with 
reasons for giving it strict attention. 
The lesson is here outlined. 


Cocoa 
Chocolate 


Toric III—ExXERcISES AND GAMES 


Aim.—To encourage out-of-door play. 
1. Outdoor games. 


Baseball Golf 

Football Tennis 

Hockey Tag, ete. 
2. Outdoor exercises. 

Skating Skiing 

Hiking Swinging 

Sliding Swimming 

Coasting Horsebackriding 


Having finished the review of the 
work of the year, Miss L. told the boys 
and girls about her present. “I shall 
need a third grade portfolio of picture- 
charts to help me with my next class,” 
she said, showing them a neat portfolio 
and a gray card 12 by 15 inches. On 
cards like this they might make all 
the picture-charts they could in the 
remaining four weeks of the term. 
She placed a number of cards on their 
work table, and said that she would 
furnish them with as many as they 
could use. 

That she might be sure of having a 
supply of all of the kinds of picture 
charts, she asked the first row to make 
charts illustrating the health duties; 
the second, to illustrate good food for 
breakfast and lunch; the third, to il- 
lustrate health dinners; the fourth, out- 
door games and exercises; and the 
fifth, fruits and vegetables of all kinds 
as classified in the lessons of the term. 

“I shall call this your ‘Class Me- 
morial.’ ” 

Well, these children worked faith- 
fully! Card after card was taken from 
the work table. Nothing of value in 
their work escaped these willing work- 
ers. Magazines, papers, seed annuals, 
and nursery annuals were all searched 
for pictures illustrating the work. 

One little girl brought a picture of a 
boy with a basket full of fruit and 
vegetables. On his way home he had 
met another boy with a bottle of medi- 
cine in his hand. The latter looked 
sick and unhappy. 

“What does this picture mean to 
you?” asked Miss L. 

“That if we eat plenty of fruit and 
vegetables, we shall not need any med- 
icine,” answered the child. 

A boy whose father was in the nurs- 
ery business brought a beautiful set of 
charts on fruits. He had also helped 
his classmates by giving them many 
pictures. 

Another boy, whose father is phys- 
ical director in one of the city high 
schools, brought a collection of pictures 
of the best games and exercises, which 
his father had helped him select. 

The third grade children are really 
expert in cutting pictures and letters 
along outlines. This work has been 
given in the drawing and industrial les- 
sons throughout the primary grades 
beginning with the kindergarten, and 
it was beautifully done. Even had it 
been crude, their good judgment in the 
selection of the pictures would have 
made the work very commendable. 

Before the end of the four weeks, 
Miss L. was presented with 28 charts 
showing health duties; 24 showing the 
right foods for the breakfast and lunch; 
24 showing outdoor games and exer- 
cises; 30 showing fruits and vegetables; 
17 showing dinners, 2 being Thanks- 
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Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a Practical 
and Interesting Course in Language for All Grades 


By JAMES M. HAMMOND and LINNIE M. ISLER. 


Books I and II combined in one volume—For 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 


Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 30 cents per copy; in flexible cloth 
covers, 35 cents per copy. Discounts for quantities as quoted below. 


Book I1I—For Third Grade | Book VI—For Sixth Grade 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade | Book VII—For Seventh Grade || |® 
Book V—For Fifth Grade | Book VIII—For Eighth Grade 


PREPAID PRICES: In strong paper covers, 18 cents per 
copy ; in flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy. 


DISCOUNTS: On more than 10 and less than 25 copies, 
10 per cent. On 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 


HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceedingly 

attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades, All non- 

essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are present- 
ed in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough technical 
work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distributed 
throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramatization, stories for telling and reproduction, and 
other valuable material for Language teaching in these grades, 

Some of the notable features of the series are: Easy Story Work; Dramatization; Defi- 
nite Instruction and Help in Composition; Story Method in teaching the “Helping Words” ; 
Pronunciation Drills; Study of Synonyms; Standard Poems and Prose Selections with sug- 
gestions for teaching and study; Convenient Topical Arrangement; Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Composition Work; Fundamentals of English clearly and simply 
presented; Special Devices for teaching words frequently misused and misunderstood ; Letter 
Writing and Oral English made interesting, practical and natural. 


SANITARY—CONVENIENT— INEXPENSIVE 


The use of the books comprising the Graded Language and Composition series will be 
found very advantageous either in free textbook schools or in schools where the books are 
purchased by the pupils. Each child in each grade will obtain at the beginning of the year 
a fresh new book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented outright to the pupils instead of be- 
ing loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the cost ‘will be less than for the larger, 
more expensive books even though the latter are used successively by different pupils. 

In the schools where the books are purchased by the pupils the very low price places this 
series within easy reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and are using them with splendid 
results. We know that you will like them in your school. Send a trial order today. 


_F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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The Choicest 
Entertainment 


Material 
for All Special Days 


and Occasions 


Keep This List for Use in Ordering Material During the Next School Year. 






























































Pieces and Plays for October Days. Grace B. Faxon......................-- $ .40 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Grace B. Faxon................ -40 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. Grace B. Faxon.................... .40 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. Florence R. Signov.................... .40 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. Laura Rountree Smith and others.. .40 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon................ .40 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon........ .40 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Grace B. Faxon................... ... 40 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Grace B. Faxon.......................- .40 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Grace B. Faxon...................- .40 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Grace B. Faxon............ .40 
Closing Day Exercises. Grace B. Faxon..................cc0-cs:eeeeeceeeeeeeeee ee .40 
Plays for School Days. Florence R. Signor pees ppeee ts. ods .40 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Florence R. Signov....................----------+- .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. Laura R. Smith and others... .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. Willis N. Bugbee and others .40 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon................ .40 
Japanese Entertainments. Florence R. Signor .40 
Colonial Minuets. Florence R. Signor....................-..0--sseessseeeeeeeeseeee .25 
Ten New Drills for Schools. Lucia M. Wiant....................::0-::2:-2s000+ .40 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Lucia M. Wiant........................ .40 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Susie M. Best and others............ .40 
Choice School Speaker.........................-202-.0---- . .40 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Grace B. Faxon. 


184 pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound..........................-- : 
The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 364 pages, cloth bound 1.50 


Send for 1926-27 Catalogue £1!" 4<scribing our entire 
Books and more than 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (o#2:t22.9%°) 
Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
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giving dinners; and.-1 illustrating good ! 
manners at table and 1 bad manners. | 

These cards were fastened to moss- 
green burlap which was_ stretched 
along three sides of the schoolroom. It 
was a most beautiful exhibit. It was 
visited by the mothers and fathers, the 
school being open one evening that the 
fathers might come. 


How to Be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 36) 


thing of anybody unless he can say 
something good. It is very hard for us 
to do that, and requires much self- 
control, for most of us have a gossipy 
streak in us. It is a good plan to make | 
ourselves always pretend that the per- | 
son about whom we are speaking is 
with us, listening; then we will not 
speak unkindly of him. Let us write 
for our third rule: Never speak un- 
kindly of others. 

“Are there some people to whom you | 
like to tell your troubles or your joys? 
Perhaps you like to confide in your 
mother, or in a teacher, or in some close 
friend. What is there about this per- 
son which invites your confidence? Is 
it not that you feel you can depend on 
him—that he will not tell what you re- 
veal to him? A thoroughbred will nev- 
er tell what is told to him in confidence, 
however great the temptation. It takes 
great strength of character to possess 
this self-control, but if you will force 
yourself to do so you will find that you 
can: Keep a@ secret. 

“Marian wanted her father to go to 
the football game with her and her 
mother. Her father wanted to go, too, 
for it was his own college team that 
was playing, but he had important 
work at his office which he could not 
neglect. ‘Oh, Father! You are always 
so “dutified”!’? Marian cried. She made 
up the word, but it was a good one, 
wasn’t it? By it she meant, of course, 
that her father had so much self-con- 
trol that he would not let his pleasures 
interfere with his business. Are you 
so ‘dutified’? Can you come in to your 
practicing when you want to play with 
the boys and girls in the yard? Can 
you study even though there is a good 
program on the radio? Can you make 
yourself get up in the morning when 
you would rather sleep? Can you make 
yourself go to bed at night when you 
want to sit up and listen to the guests 
of the house talk with Mother and Fa- 
ther? Can you save a certain amount 
of your spending money, though there 
are so many things you would like to 
buy? Can you make yourself leave 
sweets alone when you know you have 
had enough?. Can you make yourself 
tell the truth when nobody would ever 
be the wiser if you fibbed a little? Can 
you keep yourself: from shirking drudg- 
ery, like dishes and kindling and weeds 
and dusting? Can you make yourself 
grow in self-control by daily trying in 
all little ways to: Do your duty?” 


Correlations 


Booklets— 

Let the children write the above 
stated rules upon the page entitled 
“Self-Control,” in their etiquette 
booklets. 

Let them illustrate in their other 
books some fine incident of self-con- 
trol which they have observed. 


Blackboard Motto— 

He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city. 
—Prov. 16:32. 

Memory Gems— 

A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger.— 
Prov. 15:1, 

If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, and able also 
to bridle the whole body.—James 3:2. 


Self-Control 
A little kingdom I possess, 
Where thoughts and feelings dwell, 
And very hard the task I find 
Of governing it well; 


For passion tempts and troubles me, 
A wayward will misleads, 
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And selfishness its shadow casts 
On all my words and deeds. 


How can I learn to rule myself, 
To be the child I should; 

Honest and brave, and never tire 
Of trying to be good? 


| 
How can I keep a sunny soul | 
To shine along life’s way? | 
How can I tune my little heart 
To sweetly sing all day? 
I dare not ask for any crown, | 
But that which all may win: 
Nor try to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 
—Louisa M. Alcott. 


Bibliography 
The Tale of the Spartan Lad and the 
ox. 
The Two Goats. 
Fables.) 


The Wind and the Sun. 
mous Fables.) 


(Fifty Famous 
(Fifty Fa- 


The Tortoise and the Ducks. (Fifty 
Famous Fables.) 
The King, the Falconer, and the 


Drinking Cup. 


The Round Peg and the 
Square Hole 
(Continued from page 82) 


girls of the round peg variety, many 
of whom unquestionably have ability 
of a kind, exert themselves the harder 
in the wrong direction to the undoing 
of themselves and others. They cease 
to be interested in a council where 
they feel they are not fairly repre- 
sented or treated, and transfer their 
energies to other lines of activity. 

3. Supervised student control.—This, 
too, is often successfully handled, yet 
at times it fails. There is much to be 
said in favor of such control; students 
can often do more with their fellows 
than the teacher can do. But at best 
such influence is exerted to the fullest 
extent only in the classrooms and 
on the playground, and here the prob- 
lem we seek to solve is seldom a serious 
menace. ; 

4. Closer acquaintance with parents, 
and more intimate knowledge of home 
surroundings.—Perhaps here, to a more 
marked degree than along any other 
line, can we most readily grapple with 
the problem. Let us not misunder- 
stand. A “call” when the father is 
away and the mother busy with her 
household duties and cares is not cal- 
culated to inspire any real friendliness 
or co-operation. Often, however, a 
real visit after the evening meal can 
be made a very definite means to the 
end desired, especially if we go not to 
criticize the pupil, or argue with the 
parents, but with minds and hearts 
open to see and know and understand 
the problems and difficulties of that 
home. Again, it takes time; yet again, 
ours is a life of servce—are we willing 
to pay the price? 

It is realized, however, that when 
all has been said and done we still find 
cases where clubs, student councils, 
supervised student control, acquaint- 
ance with parents, and such alds as 
suggest themselves in individual cases 
to resourceful teachers, fail even 
though each serves a well-defined pur- 
pose. We have minimized the problem 
but we have not solved it. Where the 
work is departmentalized, frequent 
conferences between the various teach- 
ers are essential, for the success of one 
along a certain line may be the means 
of averting the failure of another along 
a different line. We may, perhaps, be 
able to enlist the aid of the members 
of the school board, not in an official 
but in a personal way. These men are 
representative citizens of the commu- 
nity, they know local conditions, and 
can often be of very real service. 
Furthermore, they have at heart the 
lasting good of the community. 

When all of these means have failed, 
and we have not been able to fit the 
round peg into the square hole, our 
disappointment is keen, even if tem- 
pered by the fact that we have tried 





as far as possible to adapt the hole to 
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sea where all unite in pleasant pastimes. 


' — Magnificent modern steamers add un- 







expected comforts and delights to a 


1 Joyous refreshing ocean cruise. Mem- 


orable days amid the fascinations of 


foreign ports. A vacation really ideal. 


TO HAVANA 
$140 and up—10 Days—All Expenses 


The steamer is your hotel for the 
four days at Havana. Sightsee- 
ing motor tours included in rate. 
Fascination of old-world streets, 


TO MEXICO 
$185—Round Trip to Mexico City 


Scenic splendors, relics of marvelous anti- 
quity and architectural beauty. Mexico 
embraces the scope of a world tour and 
benignly adds a delightful climate. 

Opportunity is afforded for teachers and 
students to attend the splendid and very 
popular summer session of the University of 
Mexico. 


historic shrines, shops, theatres, 
tropical gardens, medieval forts. 
‘Tours of longer duration arranged 
at special rates. 
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Phosphateinaglass 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SUBURBAN HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Overlooking Overbrook 
Golf Club - Golf and 
Tennis privileges ~ 
On the Lincoln Highway 
Junction of the City Line 
and Lancaster Avenuw, 
Overbrook Five miles 
from Philadel phias 
City Hall Fireproof Garage 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM, Manager 
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the peg. When we analyze the situa- 
tion we find that the trouble is usually 
with the child’s home environment, 
where ignorance, intemperance or vi- 
ciousness thwarts our purpose. In such 
cases we feel decidedly that “education 
should begin with the child’s grand- 
father,” yet, as it did not, we must 
meet and face the issue. Granted the 
gift of vision, to a larger extent than 
we realize we can solve even such 
problems as these by patience, courtesy, 
fairness, justice and _ consideration, 
thus securing the respect if not the af- 
fection of the pupil, for whose energies 
we must provide an outlet that is pur- 
poseful. We can do this if we will. 
Yes, we must pay the price—are we 
willing to pay the price to secure the 
the reward? 

The day of the heart’s opening will 
come; we must be there to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. If that op- 
portunity be properly grasped at the 
time it is presented, from that time 
forth we can fit the round peg into 
the square hole, remembering always 
that while the hole is but the product 
of finite minds the peg is the work of 
infinite hands. 


A School Portfolio 


(Continued from page 47) 


and D. C is 6% inches from the left 
edge and D is 6% inches from the right 
edge. Fold on dotted lines; cut on fuil 
lines. 

Figure III shows the guide lines for 
the stick-printing. They should be 
drawn very light. Figure IV gives the 
dimensions of the handles and the sur- 
rounding spaces. 

Photograph A shows a gray case 
with a cut-paper design in violet. The 
circle for the monogram was drawn 
with a compass but one may trace 
around a milk bottle top to make the 
circle. The monogram is the same col- 
or as the design. After pasting on the 
design, place the case under a weight 
to dry. 

Photograph B shows a light gray 
case with a green design in stick-print- 
ing. Allow the child to use his favor- 
ite color. Any one brilliant color is 
pleasing against this neutral tone of 
background. 

When the design is dry, paste the 
pockets on the inside of the case. See 
Figure II, which shows one of the pock- 
ets in place. 

Put paste on the oblongs B, Figure 
III, and fold the oblong C on top of B. 
Paste small square A to B. 


Putting the “Movie” to Work 


(Continued from page 26) 


farm among the hills, a coffee planta- 
tion, a country home with its paddy 
field and the natives harvesting rice, 
the elephant, giant of the tropic jun- 
gles—all vividly impress upon the pu- 
pil the picturesque life of this island. 
The slides show a real lesson in geog- 
raphy instead of the fossilized skele- 
ton of the textbook. 

Many schools use the motion picture 
projector for supplementary work, oc- 
casional entertainments, or showing 
after school or during the noon hour. 
The Potter School, however, makes 
its visual instruction part of the regu- 
lar program, taking the time from the 
various subjects which it assists. 

Among the advantages pointed out 
for the screen are the following: 

1. It is a time-saver. Large classes 
of several hundred can be handled at 
once, and they can secure in from. fif- 
teen minutes to a half hour the same 
idea as would require hours of read- 
ing and memorizing—to say nothing 
of learning infinitely more detail than 
would be pessible from a textbook. 

2. It clarifies and clinches the half- 
formed impressons of the textbook by 
putting them in so vivid a form that 
they are remembered without difficulty. 

3. It vitalizes subjects that are dis- 
liked because they are inherently dry. 
It brings into play the powerful princi- 
ple of interest, the strongest psycho- 
logical motive. 





The best way to make war impos- 
sible is to stop getting ready for war. 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Books That Teach Reading in a New, Interesting Way 










Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong Paper Covers, 18 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 24 Cents Per Copy 











HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, prepared 
upon an entirely new plan. 
prepared them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elemen- 
tary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each year’s work. Thus when a pupil receives his book for the sec- 
ond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived 
in a way. not possible if the material for each year were all in one volume. 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. 
graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. 
idioms of a child's conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as 
common words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed in type adapted to the age re- 
quirements and substantially bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
page and lesson is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 

This plan cf small books, each being intended to cover a half year of the school course, 
will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it possible to furnish 
fresh new books to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. 
free textbook schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


DISCOUNTS—On more than 10 and less than 25 cop- 
ies, 10 per cent. On 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


The authors, experts in teaching Reading, have 


If used as supplementary readers they offer well 


The common 
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Thus the child 


Nearly every 


It is very desirable either in 


Send a trialorder today. See prices above. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Books in Arithmetic 
FOR FIFTH, SIXTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 


These three books, of which there is one for each of the fifth, sixth N 


and eighth grades, are designed to supplement the arithmetic text- ARITHMETIC 
-ooks and consist of drills on the work commonly covered in these EICHTIS GRADE 
grades. They are usable with any text. No one arithmetic book pro- 

vides as much drill material as can be used to advantage in grade work, (Ml08 & CORRELL FRANC 


and few teachers find time to formulate drills of their own. ‘ 
Drill Books amply provide for this need. é 
The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are presented under 9 
subject headings rendering them easy of selection for any particular 
purpose. 


Answers to 


each book. 


80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or flexible cloth. 
Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen 


$15.00 per hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 
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hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, ‘$18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (Oxtcrtrom office) 


DANSVILLE,N.Y. DES MOINES, IOWA 


ful, Inexpensive Books for Teachers and Pupils 


oe e 
Problems Without Figures 
A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 

Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. Every 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

A8 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 








These 


all of the problems are given in the back of 


‘9. 4 OWEN PUBL ENO CoAT 
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The Efficiency Speller 
FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 


Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 
A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association rather than_according to length and difficulty. Thee 
classifications include: Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition are 
several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 
Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 
the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 
48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 

















Annotated 
Classics and 
| Siplomentan 
Readers 
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For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


iy series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


; They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 


The notes 


are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches and 


questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 


binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11, Selected. 
_ Biographical sketch, notes and out- 
lines. The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They _- 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent. of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others, Paper 15c, 
Ilexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. 
Introduction and notes, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. 

ea and notes, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 
per 18¢c, Flexible Cloth 24¢. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 

Jar,”’ and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘‘Why 
We Are Fighting Ger many.” Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. 
Biographical 
notes, questions, 
Cloth 20c. 


Evangeline. 
Biographical 
written exercises, 


No. 19. Dickens. 
Paper 18c, 


Paper 18c, 


No. 7. Tennyson. 
sketch, introduction, 
Paper 15c, Flexible 


No. 1. Longfellow. 
introduction, _oral and 
notes, etc. Vaper 18c, 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. 


Man or a Country, The. 


Poe’s Tales. 


Silas Marner. 


Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 
A scholarly treatment of the Bible 
from the literary viewpoint. Paper 15c, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 


No. 65. 


iterates sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal. School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 15¢, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 


spirational Stories. No. 61. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Paper 15¢, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 


(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and __vo- 
cabulary. Paper 18¢, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


No. 59. Selected. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Thug, The Masque of the’ Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per Dac, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


No. 33. Eliot. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and bibliography. | The most com- 
plete edition published for class study. 


Flexible Cloth 24c, Edited by wer R. ee. ane me 
ens mal Colleg Ather Ohio. 10mas 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. Itlaisdell, “Supervising Biitor. Paper 

McFee. 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 
Old tales_ retold for young people. 
Paper 1c, Flexible Cloth 20c, Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 


Introduction and notes by Edward A. 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- Parker, Contains most of the essays 
Me cies 2 1 ketel little used in schoo} work, ine luding Rip Van 
siographica sketch, r ‘tion, fi a sege ‘ - 

notes, story analysis, questions, Paper isw, Paper 30¢, OSes ae 
15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 
‘ of Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Liographical sketch, introduction, 


Introduction, notes. and vocabulary, 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Suma, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Ldited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24¢, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
Sans mar and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these _ fa- 

mous debates, Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24¢, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. 


Treasure Island. No. 69. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, 


Also contains The For- 
Rugby Chapel, _Self-De- 
Paper 15c, Flex- 


notes, outlines. 
saken Merman, 
pendence and others, 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Inez N. 
McFee. 

Description and_ stories. Paper 15c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Stevenson, 
especially for school use. 
introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. Illustrated. Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


The. No. 5. 


_ Prepared 
siographical 


Lowell. 
Riographical sketch, notes, 
20c. 


questions, 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth . 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se- 


lected. 
Biographical sketch and notes, Ta- 
per 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest ©. 
Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Alle gheny County, ae Paper 24c, 
Flesible Cloth 30c, 


Hamlet. No. 49. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High Detroit, 
Mich, 


Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


Julius Cesar. 


Merchant of Venice, The. 


No. 41. 

Introduction, notes 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. 
ible Cloth 30c. 


and questions by 
Paper 24c, Flex- 


Macheth. No. 43. 


Introduction, notes and questions. by 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Vlex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 

No. 45. 

Introduction, notes and questions, by 
Thomas (. Blaisdell. Paper 24¢, Ilex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 














Animal Stories 


By a Maryland Teacher 


My primary children are always 
asking for a story, preferably one tell- 
ing of the adventures of animals. It 
was a big task for me to keep such a 
story on hand, as the school board 
does not furnish storybooks in this 
county and it is very expensive for a 
teacher to buy them. So, proving that 
necessity is always the mother of in- 
vention, I found an easy, inexpensive 
way so magical in its effect on the 
children that I feel I should pass it on. 

Every night I saved the “Uncle 
Wiggily” stories in the daily news- 
paper, until now I have a series of 
stories that would cost me one or two 
dollars in any bookstore. During the 
summer I pasted the stories in an old 
blank book. At the beginning of the 
year my class vied with one another 
in an effort to draw the prettiest and 
most appropriate picture for my book. 
The best picture was used for the 
cover; and how the children love their 
cheap storybook! 

Best of all, a habit has been formed 
of seeing and appreciating the news- 
paper. The children bring stories to 
school from the several papers taken 
in the neighborhood, and we make dif- 
ferent books from each series of 
stories. Some pupils are making indi- 
vidual books which they will take home 
and read to their younger brothers and 
sisters. Indeed, this plan is working 
wonders in my class and I can recom- 
ment it to others. 


Using Magazine Articles 
By Frances Donnersbach 


I wonder if any of the teachers use 
the popular magazines in as many 
ways as I did last year with my sev- 
enth and eighth grades. I used to buy 
single copies of The American at the 
drug store, but I also used old copies 
which we had in our school library. 

It is not often that the cover pages 
are suitable for school use, but I found 
several that I could use. I had them 
placed on the bulletin board and the 
children suggested titles for them; we 
also used them for language work and 
for study of colors. 

Photographs of men and women on 
the inside of the magazine we utilized 
for character study and descriptions. 

I cut out and placed on the bulletin 
board such titles in large print as “A 
Winner Never Quits” and “A Quitter 
Never Wins.” I also placed some of 
the short articles on the bulletin board. 
Sometimes I made use of those for the 
reading classes, as well as longer ar- 
ticles, such as “Quit Looking for Help”; 
“Only Eighteen Men Have Won the 
Carnegie Gold Medal for Courage.” 
These articles are extremely valuable 
in character building. 

There is a great deal of information 
in “How Uncle Sam Protects Your 
Mail,” and _ similar writings. We 
used them for both silent and oral 
reading. We also found much infor- 
mation in the different numbers about 
radio, science, the weather, volcanoes, 
seeds, air mail, ete. 

In hygiene we used: “Where Did 
You Get that Cold?” “How the Mind 
Causes and Cures Disease,” and the 
like. 

The children received Safety First 
lessons when they read about swind- 
lers, life-savers, and taxicab drivers. 
We found many such lessons. 

Printed mental tests are expensive, 
so I made some of my own from tests 
given in the American Magazine. I 
typed duplicate slips for the class. 

I found several numbers that con- 
tained things I could use in grammar 
and composition, such as “How Many 
of These Errors Do You Make?” 
“Tips on How to Write Letters.” 

The old magazines had the well- 
known paragraphs entitled “Sid Says. 
Many fine ideas were expressed in 
these articles. This was true too of 
“Interesting People,’ which I found 
especially helpful. 

This work gave variety to our les- 
sons, and the boys and girls liked 
them. Of course, whatever I gave the 
pupils I read carefully first 
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TEACHERS 


Can You Afford to 
Waste the Summer 


When You Have a Chance to Earn 


$1,000 


Pleasant Employment 
Meeting New People 


Dealing With Adults Instead 
of Children 


Improving Your Personality 
Broadening Your Experience 
Learning Business Methods 


Increasing Your Efficiency 
as a Teacher and Community 


Leader 


LL yours for the asking. Write 
A NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., Ince. 
Dept. L, Freeport, Illinois, today. 
They will finish the story and have 
something interesting to tell you. 


They have a brand new 1926 employment 
proposition for teachers. Mail your let- 
ter today—NOW. 
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Synonymous 


In almost every large city in the 
country there is an outstanding 
hotel which, by reason of years 
of service to the traveling public, 
has become synonymous with 
the city in which it is located. 

In Cleveland It’s THE HOLLENDEN 
800 Rooms 800 Baths 
Ample Garage Facilities 
A new addition, now under construction, 
will provide 250 more rooms and a 00 cur, 

Jireproof garage, 


In Cleveland-its 


THE HOLLENDEN 


Theo. De Wut, Manag: 


Superior Avenue at E. Sixth Street 


ALLA LLL LLL 
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FILMS DEVELOPED ev — 


work 
order will convince you, Rolls 10c. Prints 
24x34 Be, 24x44 6e, 344x514 7c. Glossy or 
dull finish. Mailing conveniences sent on re- 


quest. NILES STUDIO, Dept.G, Wayland,N.Y. 














5 WER PSS 
5c 














J You've heard 
your neighbor praise the 

mt old reliable Pathfinder, the 
new wonderful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 
can try this unbiased dige st of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself— nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading—the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—-instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for tino. Waatl trial 13 weeks, 
or $iforfull year (S2issucs), P -c. 













New Way to Make 
Moncy at Home 


Do you need money? National organization. Fireside 
Industries, has a few openings for new members. Wonderful, 
easy way to earn $5, $10 or more every day richt in your own 
Fascinating, pleasant work. No experience needed. 
teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of 

Fireside Industries, how you earn money in spare time at 

home decorating Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit 
FREE. Write today, enclosing 2 cent stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 10-G, Adrian, Mich. 


home. 
We teac! 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





ADIES. 


gn Earn $30 a Week 
“Sand FREE HAT 


, , Without any investment or experience you 
\R can easily earn $30 a week and more, tak- 
. ing orders from friends and ne‘g! bors for 
lovely Val-Style Hats. _ Charming Paris 
and New_York models sell quickly at low factory 
prices. Every hat guaranteed to fit and please. 
EARN BIG MONEY SPARE OR FULL TIME 
We pay big commissions in advance, and make all 
deliveries. You just show beaut.ful styles and write 
orders. Easy to build big, profitable millinery busi- 
ness of your own quickly. Ve help you, 
OUTFIT. Write today for com- 
plete selling equipment furnished 
without cost to one woman in every neighborhood. 
Ask for FREE J'at_offor 
VAL-STYLE HAT COMPANY 
59 Val-Style Building Cincinnati, O. 


"ANY teacher ambitious to 
‘ turn her spare time this 
summerinto profits, canearn 
$10 a day up as Federal 
White Cross Worker, new 
profession specializing in 
Feminine Hygiene and 
Household Sanitation. No capital, 
no experience necessary. 
instructions easily and ache 
learned. Possibility of permanent 
4 connection, if mutually desirable. 
Write at once to Barnard Chapter, 
Federal White Cross, White Cross Build- 
ing, New York. 





tay? We train you quickly at home. 

i No experience necessary. Spare 

time or full time. Photographs in big 

demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 

tisers,etc. Portrait Photographers make more 

money today than ever before.Commercial Photo- 

graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 

else like it.Write today for details and new FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept. 258A 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


Trados Model No, 25 corrects now all 

ill-suaped noses quickly, paimlessly, per- 

mavently and comfortably at hime. It 

is the only y adjustable noseshaping ap- 

S ance and a safe and guarantee a “ig 
» device thatwill actually sive youa 

} ooking nose, r 90,000 gatiatied 
users. Foi TyearsTecommended by 

\ sicians. 16 fooy es of peseeren pad hh 

)\ facturin our service. 

J} Model 2S Suniortor children. Write 

for testimonials and free booklet, which 

tells you how to ‘obtain | a perfect I look- 

Dg no; 


eff rin Me bt Weber 
M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2503 Binghamton, N. Y. 

















SUMMER WORK 
FOR TEACHERS 


Why not use your vacation tor profit? Teachers 
wanted to travel and appoint local representatives for 
established house. Detinite income with all expenses 
paid. Opportunity for permanent position. State 
age and salary expected, 


MANAGER, Dept. D, Box 11, Philadelphia 











i “weddi nN ek) ~ 


Ask forloan of handsome P f 
WEDDING SNvTEAT IONS. pa ts 
AT HOME, CHURCH, VISITING CARDS, ETC, 
12 different, modern, correct styles. Pertect w srockemanstip Rea- 
sonable prices. Direct from Nation’s Capi With Portfolio, 
will send FREE valuable boo! Wedgiing Betguette jt wise’ ee af 
about correct procedure to avoid’ embarrassme: 
No obligation. stablished 20 years. 
HAUSLER & CO.,, DEPT. G6, WASHINGTON, a c. 
Portfolio 


Send For Sample 








MAKES 71.2" 


In Few Hours 


Without experience E. Lube earned 
$18.08 in one afternoon with our beautiful dress 
goods, silks and wash fabrics. No capital needed. 
We show you how to succeed. Write for samples 
and complete selling instructions. 

THE NATIONAL IMPORTING COMPANY 
Dept. F-31, 573 Broadway, New York City 





Yeur Vacation Trouble Solved 


We pay refined women teachers a straight salary and 
their railroad fare to travel and represent us during va- 
cation time. Pleasant, fascinating outdoor sales work 
thatis highly remunerative. Noinvestment to make, 
no delivering to do, you merely show and take orders 
fora high class line of women’s personal necessities. 
Full particulars on request, and asking for them does 
not obligate you in any way. Write Dept. 911. 
B. & G. RUBBER MFG. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MILLINERY FOR TEACHERS 


Every teacher should be well dressed if she is to be 
asuccessin her work. You can design and make 
your own hats at home during waste moments, 
Thousands have taken this training. Many make 
$15.00 to $25.00 a week during spare time, designing 
and making hatsfor friends, You can utilize your 
vacation period. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. S832, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
Millinery book with sample lesson. Do it now or 
you may forget. 





50.00 000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE NEYER DUPLI- 
. OATOR COMPANY 
20South Wells St., Chicago 














7 BUNIONS 


= DYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 

. ito) ost instantly. ie 
Bunion est Pougt ee mage. THEN ZOU WILL 
HAVE SHAPE 


SENT ON TRIAL 


foie have relief from Dentons. Iwant 


ufone N-708 
Chicago, Illinois 


KAY 
186 N. La Salle St, 


Sell Flags This Summer 


Easy to carry, easy to sell. Dignified 
work, Sesqui-Centennial year means big 
demand from city and county govern- 
ments, patriotic, civic and labor organi- 
zations, buildings, ete. Our B. D. Bunt- 
ing Flags best wearing for outdoor pole 
display. Also FINE silk and wool flags. 
You can make money pleasantly by scll- 

ing for us in spare time, no matter what else you sell or do 

this summer. Write for "iene: 

FeDeRrAL FLAG CO Pueblo, Colorado. 





To sell 
Salesman Wanted: (yi: 
chants the Famous “‘Sheltonian”’ “Adjustable Cap. 
Every cap fits every head. Also “Shelton Shelter” 
Work and Play Straw Hats, and. Work Gloves. 
The line on which in your vacation period you 
should be able to net $500 or $600a month. Give full 
details, references, and state whether you have car, 


A.ice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows) ust how to make home cook- 
ng,cake-making, candy: y-making giv bi 
profits. How to cater, run profita le TE i 
ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 
te Auf ays to, Make Mt loney. te 
for Profit,’’ it’s FREE. 


iL OF HOME. ECONOMICS, 
1-T E. 58th Street, Chicago. < 





in first letter, SHELTON HAT CO. INC., St. Louis, Mo. 
EARN $2.00 an HOUR 
—s orders for our 40 fasci- 


AG T ating Kitchen Specialties. 


a os makes a easy. Full or part time 
No experience required. WRITE TODAY. 
GENERAL PRODUCTS CO.., Dept.51-D, Newark,N.J. 








WHY NOT SELLUS YOUR SPARE TIME 
$2 Per Hour, $19.70 Daily (Sworn Proof Given) 
Introducing latest 12 months guaranteed HOSIERY for 
men, women, children, 57 styles, 39 colors, No capital 
or experience needed. furnish samples. Write quick. 


We 
Macochee Textile Co., Card 2816, Cincinnati, O. 





Just for Fun 








“I notice some agitator is kicking 
about the ‘blue laws.” “Yes, he 
wants to make them Red.” 


Rastus—How many yards for a 
shirt like that? Tom—I got fo’ like 
this out of one yard last night. 


“A good chef gets more than a col- 
lege professor.” “And why shouldn't 
he? A lot more people take his courses.” 


MistrESsS—Hilda, what do we need 
for dinner? H1tpa—Please, I’ve tripped 
over the rug, so we need a new set of 
dishes. 

CusToMER—I tell you, it’s pretty 
tough to pay 90 cents for a steak. 
WaITEeR—Yes, but it’s tougher when 
you pay any less. 

MitaDY—Wasn’t Stella’s husband a 
wealthy man when she married him, 
dear? Bretry—Goodness, yes! But 
you must remember he’s been her hus- 
band for over two years now. 


“Go away from me,” said the fash- 
ionably dressed woman to the tramp; 
“I wouldn’t have you touch me for a 
dollar.” “I was only going to touch 
you for a dime, lady.” 

TEACHER—Do you understand the 
difference between liking and loving? 
WILLIE—Yes, ma’am; I like my fath- 


-|er and my mother but I love cherry 


pie. 

SUMMER BoarDER (slapping _ his 
cheek)—And you have a sign up, “No 
mosquitoes.” FARMER—I know it, but 
the critters pay no more ’tention ‘to it 
than the berry pickers do to the sign 
“No trespassing.” 


RHODE IstAND TRAFFIC POLICEMAN 
—Hurry along there! The speed law 
here is 35 mi‘es an hour, so step on it! 
Mortorist—But, officer, how can one 
stay in Rhode Island and drive at that 
rate? 


OLD GENTLEMAN (engaging a new 
chauffeur)—I suppose I can write to 
your last emp! oyer for your character? 
CHAUFFEUR—I’m sorry to say, sir, each 
of the last two gentlemen I have been 
with died in my service. 


Mrs. Kriss—So you are obliged to 
scrub all day for a living? Mrs. 
CasEY—Yes, mum. When me man ast 
me to marry him he got down on his 
knees, an’ he’s kept me on mine ever 
since. 


A member of the cloak-and-suit 
trade went to New York and sought a 
room at one of the big hotels. “Have 
you a reservation?” asked the clerk. 
“Say,” answered the traveling man, 
hotly, “What do you think I am, an 
Indian?” 


A taxi driver recently got the worst 
of a wordy bout. An old man with a 
wheelbarrow wouldn’t get out of the 
way, and the taxi man shouted: “You 
ought to be wheeling a baby buggy.” 
“And you ought to be in it,” replied 
the old man. 


The maid was leaving, and her mis- 
tress said to her: “Mary, I should 
like to give you a good reference, but 
my conscience compels me to state 
that you never got the meals ready at 
the proper time. Now, I wonder how 
I can put it in a nice way?” “Well, 
ma’am,” retorted the maid, “you can 
say I got the meals the same as I got 
my pay.” 

Jennie was excellent domestic help, 
and Mrs. Wanderfarr never wished 
for better. But in the matter of pic- 
tures Jennie was weak. There was 
one in particular, which showed the 
leaning tower of Pisa. Every day Mrs. 
Wanderfarr hung it straight, and 
every morning Jennie put it crooked. 
So Mrs. Wanderfarr watched. “Now, 
look here, Jenny,” she said one morn- 
ing; “you’ve hung that picture of the 
tower crooked again. Just look at it!” 
“That’s what I say, mum,” returned 
Jennie, dolefully. “Look at it! The 
only way to get that tower to hang 
straight is to hang the picture 
crooked!” 


On the occasion of one of his public 
speeches in Wales, Mr. Lloyd George 





June. 1926 


was introduced to the assemblage by a 
Welsh deacon. “Gentlemen,” said th» 

deacon, “I have to introduce to you to- 
night the member for Carnavon Bor- 
oughs. He has come here to reply tv 
what the Bishop of St. Asaph said 
about the Welsh dis-establishment. . 

In my opinion, gentlemen, the Bishop 
of St. Asaph is one of the biggest liar: 

in creation, but, thank God, we have i 
match for him to-night.” 


Johnny’s employer sent him to deliv- 
er a live rabbit in a distant part of the 
city. The rabbit was held in a basket 
with spring tops. As-Johnny left the 
car at the street where the delivery 
was to be made the rabbit suddenly 
pushed up the top of the. basket, 
leaped to the sidewalk and raced away. 
Johnny, his hands on his fat hips, con- 
templating the speedy movement of the 
little animal, remarked: “Go on, you 
darn fool. You don’t know the address 
anyway.” 

Giles was being questioned in the 
court by a lawyer who considered him- 
self great on cross-examination. “Do 
you on your oath swear that this is 
not your handwriting?” he asked 
sternly of the witness. “I reckon not,” 
answered Giles. “Does it resemb'e 
your writing, then?” “No, I don’t 
think so.” “Well, do you swear that 
it doesn’t resemble your handwriting?” 
“I do, indeed.” “What?” thundered 
the bullying counsel. “You take your 
oath that that writing doesn’t resem- 
ble yours in a single letter?” “Yes,” 
persisted Giles somewhat nervously. 
“How do you know it doesn’t?” asked 
the lawyer, with a cunning smile. 
“Well,” replied Giles, with a smile, “I 
think so, because I can’t write.” 





7 $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments, 
Typewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. c eee 


FOR FREE TUITION in touch typewriting by 
mail, apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 








MAKE $20 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c forsample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 


A Year, Home Evenings, Spare 
$3000 Extra Time, I made it Mail Order Lisi- 
ness. Advertising Booklet for std me explains, _ 
and plan how 25c. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


S von oe TRIAL OFFER ; 
KODAK FILM UR NEXT KODAK FILM 


DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Conduct a Summer Kindergarten 
in your home town during vacation, Clear $200 in 
i att I didit. Send 10c for further information. 

BURGESS, Steele City, Nebraska. 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER $10-813 
on yourbicycle. Rangers on approval and 30 
days’ free trial, express wd, Pay only 


$5 a month. Write te today 
and our wonderful Factors r offer. 


MEAD Cycle Go., Dept.1.2¢ CHICAGO 
Earn $400—$600 While Vacationing 


We want 6 intelligent, educated ladies to travel, sell deal- 
ers and demonstrate easy-selling, quality line of beauty 
preparations, Interesting, dignified work. Experience 
notessential. Railroad fares paid. GORDON GORDON 
LTD., Dept. 106, Chicago. 


ANT WORK wom? é 


= ch you, re 4 


Write today. AR TCRART 37 STUDIOS. 
Dept. C-1, 3900 ‘Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


NEW: KERCHIEFS 


“Ay 





or bi; 
“to- 














Free to your home, direct from ‘The 
Handkerchief Man’? — avsolu.ely on 
approval—ladies’ fine, imported linen 
*kerchiefs. _ Porto Rican hand-embroid- 
ered corners in pastel si.ades on white or co! 
ored Irish Linen State preference. SIX for 

1.40. Write for No. omy PR, Also Men's 
“STYLUX’’, 4 for $1.00. Style folder Free. 


Frank M. Jacobs, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$2 
IS 
a! 
5 
3 
% 








ONLY ONE TOA 
CUSTOMER-Just toIntroduce 


RADEX DIAMONDS Mirerztie 


substitute Toren dae 

monds, RADEX seus are worn by fashionable society 

fear of detection. ll send you choice of these th Ae 

beautiful Sterling Svar mounting, tpaid on receipt of $1 sit, 

our regular $3. lue. Send $1.00, your name, address and 
string showing size, also state Style--A, orC, 

$1.00 IS ALL YOU PAY 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


RADEX SPECIALTY CO., Dept. 3-6 Providence, R.I. 














